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PART II. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CORINTH, SIKYON, AND MEGARA.— AGE OF THE 
GRECIAN DESPOTS. 

The preceding volume brought down the history 
of Sparta to the period marked by the reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens ; at which time she had 
attained her maximum of territory, was confessedly 
the most powerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a 
proportionate degree of deference from the rest I 
now proceed to touch upon the three Dorian cities 
on and near to the Isthmus- — Corinth, Sikydn, aisid 
Megara, as they existed at this same period 

Even aiDEudat the scanty jinformation sriitoh hli^ ^ 
reached us, we trace the Isiarka 
maritime energy and ctmi^Ksa ati^g the 
thians, aS:^ hack as the ceQlury b.c. ,11^ 
foundation of 'Kmkyra aiu 2 ''^riimamrin.tkc| 4 ^^ 
Olympiad, or 784; a,c. 
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tfcei* in ibOiineotion with Grecian colonization gene- 
rally), bjl expeditions from Corinth, affords a good 
proof that they knew how to turn to account the 
excellent situation which connected them with the 
sea on botl) sides of Peloponnesus ; and Thucydi- 
des while he notices them as the chief liberators 
of the sea in early times from pirates, also tells us 
that the first great improvement in ship-building — 
the construction of the trireme, or ship of war, with 
a full deck and triple banks for the rowers — was 
the fruit of Corinthian ingenuity. It w'as in the 
year 703 b.c., that the Corinthian Arneinokl()3 built 
four triremes for the Samians, the first which those 
islanders had ever possessed : the notice; of this iucl 
attests as well the importance attached to the new 
invention, as the humble scale on whi<;h the naval 
force in those early days was equipped. And it is a 
fact of not less moment, in proof of the maritime 
vigour of Corinth in the seventh century n.c., that 
the earliest naval battle known to Thucydides was 
one which took place between the Corinthians and 
the Korkyneans, b.c. 664*. 

It has already been stated, in the preceding vo- 
lume, that the line of Herakleid kings in Corinth 
subsides gradually, through a series of empty names, 
into the oligarchy denominated Bacchiadae or Bac- 
chiads, under whom our firet historical knowledge 
of the city begins. The persons so named were all 
accounted descendants of H^rakMs, and formed the 
governing caste in the city ; intermarrying usually 
among themselves, and choosing from their own 
number an annual prytanis, or president, for the 

* lliticvd. L 13. ® ibid. i. 13, 

* 
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administration of affairs. Of thdr inteiiil|^^g^^ 
ment we have no accounts, except the teJie fsfispwt- 
ing Archias the founder of Syracuse*, one of their 
number, who had made himself so detested by an 
act of brutal violence terminating in the d^th of 
the beautiful youth Aktaedn, as to be forced to ex- ; 
patriate. That such a man should have been placed 
in the distinguished post of tEkist of the colony of 
Syracuse, gives us no fav ou rable idea of 
chiad oligarchy : we do not however know upon 
what original authority the story depends, nor can 
■we be sure that it is accurately recounted. But 
Corinth under their government was already a \ 

/ powerful commercial and maritime city, as has j 
already been stated. . 

Megara, the last Dorian state in this direction Eariyea 
eastward, and conterminous with Attica at the point 
wiiere the mountains called Kerafa descend to 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, is affirmed to have 
been origii..aiiv settled by the Dor ians of Corinth , 
and to have remained for some time a dependency 
of that city. It is farther said to have been at first 
mereiy one of five separate villages — Megara, He- 
r®a, Peiraea, Kynosura, Tripodiskus — ^inhabited 
by a kindred population, and generally on friendly 
terms, yet sometimes distracted by quan-els, and on 
those occasions carrying on w'ar with a degree of 
lenity and chivalrous confidence which reverses the 
proverbial affirmation, resjtecting the sanguinary 

' Plutarch, Amator. Narrat. c. 2, «. 772 j Diodor. Fragm. lih. viii. 
p. 26. Alexander Stoles (Fragm. 5, ed. Schr,eidewin), and the 
Scholiast, ad Apollon. Rhbd. iv. laiSsecm to connect this act of out- 
rage with the expulsion of the BacchWn: from Corinth, which did ttot 
take place until long afterwards. 

a*.. b2 
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between kindred. Both these 
two statement* are transmitted to us (we know not 
from what primitive source) as explanatory of cer- 
tain current phrases': the author of the latter can- 
not have agreed with the author of the former in 
considering the Corinthians as masters of the Me- 
garid, because he represents them as fomenting 
wars among these live villages for the purpose ot 
acquiring that territory. Whatever may be the 
truth respecting this alleged early subjection of 
Megara, we know it^ in the historical age, and that 
too as early as the fourteenth Olympiad, only as an 
independent Dorian city, maintaining the integrity 
of its territory under its leader Orsippus the tamou* 
Olympic runner, against some powerful enemim, 
probably the Corinthians. It was of no mean con- 

* llie first account seems referred to Dcoi6ii autlior of about 2.^0 
B.d*, and a collector of Attic archaeology, or what is calktl 
See Phanodemi, IXuiibnis, Clitoddmi, att|tu fsffl, 
menta. ed. Siebelis, Praifafio. p. viii.-xi.), and b given us the explanation 
of the locution — 6 Ai6s Sec Scbol. ad f^'indar. Nem, vii, ad 

fiuLiU ; Sc hoi. Aristophan. Ran. 440 ; the Connlhians seem to have 
represented their Eponymous hero as son of Zeus, though other Greeks 
did not believe them (Pausau. ii. 1,1). Tlbat the Me??arian» were com* 
petied to come to Corinth for demoa«tliitiori of mourning on occasion 
of the decease of any of the members of the Barchiad oligarchy, is, per- 
haps, a story copied from the regulation at S^fiarta regarding the Peri* 
enki and Helots (Herodot, vi. 5/5 Paman. iv. 14, d; Tyrtams, Fragm.). 
Paixsaiiias conceives the victory of the Megarians over the Corinthians, 
which he saw commemorated in the Megarian Stfcrmfpiks at Olympia, as 
ha^dug' taken place before the iral Olympiad, when Phortmi was life- 
nt Athens : Phorbas it placed by chronologers fifth in the serica 
son of Codruft (Pansan- L 30, 4 ; vi . i 9, 0) . The early enmity 
and Megara Is alluded to in Plularch. De Malignitate 
p, Sd8, C. 35. ^ . 

; aloiy noticed in the text m given by Plutarch, Qnmtiiiis. 

c, 17, p* 3^, in iliustmtlun of thetntmning of the word 

i* «nd the epigram upon Orsippoa in Boi?clht» 
tgacripiOr/No* iOdO, with Boikhli^i commentary* 
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acro8.s Mount Geraneia to the CorintMin Gilw, o 
which the fortified town tind port of P6g*, belodg* 
ing t o the Megarians, was situated it Was mother ol 
early and distant colonies, — and competent, diiriitg 
the time of Solon, to carry on a protracted content 
with the Athenians, for the possession of Salamisi 
wherein, although the latter were at last victmOtw, , 
it was not without an intermediate period of ill- 
success and despair. ■ 

Of the early history of Sikyfin, from the period 
when it became Dorian down to the seventh cen- **!<?*»• 
fcnry b.c., we know nothing. Our first information 
respecting it. concerns the establishment of the 
despotism of Orthagqras, about 680-070 B. c. And 
it i.s a point deserving of notice, that all the three 
above-mentioned towns — Corinth, SikvOn, and Me- ‘ 
gara — underwent during the course of this same 
century a similar change of government. In each , 
of tlicm a despot established himself: Orthagoras in 
.SikyOu; Kyp.selus in Corinth; Theagen^s in Megara. 

Unfortunately %ve have too little evidence as to 
the state of things by w-hich this change of govern- ^*w***- 
ment was preceded and brought about, to be able 
to appreciate fully its bearing. But what draws our 
attention to it more particularly is, that the like 
phenomenon seems to have occurred cbutempi^-* 
neously throughout a large mimber of cities, con- 
tinental, insular and colonial, ii many different parts 
of the Grecian world. The p#iod bkween 6 50 and * 

500 jBj£ , witnessed the rise Ad downfaU of many 
diipots and dcapotic dynafe, each in its own 
separate city.* Ddring the mterwd bo? 
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,»tweea 50^« ai|a ■•850 ...bx., ne^l.4osp.Qts, tboigh 
Wi;a5i9na%-i?Priiiig»«g b(eo,Qia^.mox6.J^ : poli- 
tical dispute takes another turn, and the_£uesJtion 
is raised directly and ostensibly between the man y 
and the (eiy — the peopjj! and tho. , oligayeliy • But 
in the still later tiroes which folloV the battle of 
Cha'roneia, in proportion as Greece declining in 
civic yot less than in military spirit, is driven to 
the constant employment of mercenary troops, and 
humbled by the overruling interference of I'oreigners 
— the despot with his standing foreign body-guard 
becomes again a characteristic of the time — a ten- 
dency partially counteracted, but never wiiolly 
subdued, by Aratus and the Achaean league of the 
third century b.c. 

It would have been instructive if w’e had possessed 
a faithful record of these changes of government in 
some of the more considerable of the Grecian towns ; 
but in the absence of such evidence, we can do little 
more than collect the brief sentences of Aristotle 
and others respecting the causes which produced 
them For as the like change of government was 
comnjon, near about the same time, to cities very 
diflereut in locality, in race of inhabitants, in tastes 
anil habits, and in wealth, it must partly have de- 
pended upon certain general causes which admit ^f 
being assigned and explained. 

In the preceding volume I tried to elucidate the 
heroic government of Greece, so far as it could be 
^l0©wn from t^eciiiaiwfims— a governnmnt,fe^ 
we may employ modern phraseology) upon di- 
;ht as opposed to the sovereignty o?*thft 
btit requiring, as an essential condition, 
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that > the king ahkU; poeseliifiklSilWHw ' ot 'wwi|^;pw. 
mind, .not unworthy of tlw? «*pl^ed bfewd to yliM 
he belongs*. In this giiNBriiment l&e anthtorityi « 
which pervades the whole soipitety* aH resides iti^tlie 
king : but on important occaSMMis it is exerdbed 
through the forms of publicity; he consults, and 
even discusses, with the council of clns^s <Mr eldwps- 
— ^he communicates after such cousultatlou with 
the assembled Agora, — who hear and approve, tci- 
haps hear and murmur^ but are not understood .to 
exercise an option or to reject. In giving am ac* . 
count of the Lycurgian system, I remarked that the 
old primitive Rhetr® (or charters of compact) in- 
dicated the existence of these same elements— a king 
of superhuman lineage (in this particular case two 
coordinate kings) ; a senatu-of twenlyrcishf old men, 
besides the kings, who eat in it ; and au-Ekki e sia o r 
public- assembly of citi zfips. convened for the pur-i 
pose of approving or rejecting propositicms «ab4 
mitted to them, with little or no liberty of discnmioUtf 
The elements of the heroic government of Gbreece 
are thus found to be substantially the same as thoM 
existing in the primitive Lycurgian coustitutiun } 
in both cases the predomiuaut force reskiii^S iu tiie 
kings, and the functioiS^^ tho 8euule<>^til^^^^ mOfu 

narrower and restricted : in h^kth CiMsil the re^al 
authority being nphcM hy a dittain ^ rtd^kwai st m-* 
timent. which tended ^iitcIn^B rivalry and to <ai^ 
sure submissMto the'^p^te'^ tovnUM^^ 
in spite of miscondind; nr ridgtd^ 


' See a atnldof in 

c.'5. p. 801.- , 


I. 'CtaMkk 









• lift<»lg tire principal Epirotic tribes 
this government subsisted down to the third cen- 
tury b.c.’, tliough some of them had passed out of 
it, and were in the habit of electing annually a pre- 
sident out of the gens to which the king belonged. 

Starting from these points, common to the Gre- 
cian heroic government, and to the original Lycur- 
gian jsystem, we find that in the Grecian cities 
generally the jg jseplftcgdJby- ^ <di§ar^ 
oaailsliS&-iLftJliroj^ while 

at Sparta the kingly authority, though greatly cur- 
tailed, is never abolished. And the different turn 
of events at Sparta admits of being partially ex- 
plained. It so happened that for five centuries 
neither of the two coordinate lines of Spartan kings 
was ever without some male representatives, so that 
the sentiment of divine right, upon which their 
pre-eminence was founded, always proceeded in an 
undeviating channel. That sentiment never wholly 
diedout in. the tenadops mind of Sparta, but it 
became sufficiently enfeebled to occasion a demand 
for guarantees against abuse. If tlie...aeaate had 
been a more ^pimerous body, qoipjMMed of ja.j6gw 
principal famuies, and comprising men of all ages, 
Ini^t perhaps have extended its powers so much 
!» tovabsmb those of the king: W a council of 
jjaigLfild iBiai chtwen iodiscriminatdy 
all %artan families, was essentially an adjunct 
llfp ^mndary force : it was insnffident even as a 
nptni the king, still less was jt competent 
htf rival ; and it served indirectly even 
to him. by preventing the formaticri' 

* Pyitrii, €♦ 5- Amtot. Polit. ?. p, 
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be aQ overmatch fbr his authoilty. S1»<i 
ciency 'on the’|i«rt''q|^' thh of'''ttie 

causes which occasioned, tire of the 

nually renewed C ouncU of Bve, call flAJii§JE^» ^ 
originalify a j^fensive bomnl like the Romap lP*i- | 
bunesrintended as a restraioL a^B^„Qg.^we^. 
| | the kings , but ^terwarda expagdi a^i nto ab.fiir«^ 
laopQt and. uMeji*ohSihteJfefi*5utiafiJDi^^ , 

sisted by endless dissensions between the two fjo- s 
ordinate kings, the Epl^ Qf ^. ^ ngr oached upon their 
power on every side, limited them to certain special 
functions, and even rendered them accountable and 
liable to punishment, but never a apired.to ahoUirih 
thfi, dignity. That which the regal authority lost in 
extent (to borrow the just remark of kingTheopom- 
pus '■) it gained in durabilitj’’ : the descendants of the 
twins Eurysthen^s and Prokl^s continued in posses- 
sion of their double sceptre from the earliest histori- 
cal times down to tire revolutions of Agis III. and 
Kleomends III. — generals of the military force, 
growing richer and richer, and reverenced as well 
as influential in the state, though the Directory oi 
Ephors were their superiors. And the £{»hors b^ 
came in time quite as despotic, in reference tnii** 
temal affairs, as the kings cpuld evear havt bemi 
before them; for the Spartap mmd, de^ly |KHF 
sessed with the feelings of t^mtnapd add q 1^% 
ence, remained comparatively Insensibie to tbeidewst 
of control and lespopaiinhty^ tmd eved avemt to 
that open discdssitm add imbho amid- 

sures or officers w'hidb pdcb !»»* .'iiasply. -We 
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recollect that the Spartan political constitution was 
both ^mplitthd in its character and aided in its 
working by the comprehensive range of the Ly- 
cqrgian discipline, with its rigorous equal pressure 
njron rich and poor, which averted many of the 
causes elsewhere productive of sedition-— hal)itua- 
ting the proudest an<l most refractory citizen to a 
life of undeviating obedience — satisfying such de- 
mand as existed for system and regularity — render- 
ing Spartan personal haiiits of life much more Cijual 
tlrui e\en deraocratical Atheu^^ could parallel, but 
contributing at the same time to enge||i||^ a con- 
terapl for talkers, and a dislike of and 

prolonged speech, which of itself suffice^P exclude 
all regular interference of the collective citizens, 
either in political or judicial affairs. 

Such ’were the facts at Sparta : but in the rest of 
Greece the||riniitive I'croic gov'ernmeut was modi- 
fied in a vdjll^’erent manner ; the people outgrew, 
much more decidedly, that feeling of* divine right 
and personal reverence winch onginally gave au- 
thority to the king. Willing submission ceased 
uii the pari of thr people, and still more on the part 
of the inferior chiefs, and wilh it ceased the heroic 
royalty. .Sumcthir.g like a system or constitution 
came to be demanded. 

Of this ‘discontinuance ot kingship, so universal 
in the political march of Hellas, the prime cau.se is 
doubtless to he sought in the smallness and concen- 
trated residence of each distinct lielk nic society. 
A single chief, perpetual and unresponsible, was 
noway essential for the maintenance of union. In 
modern Europe, for tiie most part, the different 
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political societies which grew tip oat of tlie 
tion of the Roman empire embraced each 
siderable populatioti and a wide extent df temtoiy ; 
and the monarchical form presented itself as l;he 
onJy known means of union between the parts : the 
only visible and imposing symbol of a national iden- 
tity. Both the military character of the Teutonic 
invaders, as well as the traditions of the Roman 
empire which they dismembered, tended towards %he 
establishment of a monarchical chief, the aboliSon 
of whose dignity would have been looked upon as 
equivalent, and would really have been equivalent, 
to the breaking up of the nation, since the main- 
tenance of a collective union by means of general 
assemblies was so burdensome, that the kings them- 
selves vainly tried to exact it by force, and repre- 
sentative government was then unknown. 

The history of the middle ages, though exhibit- 
ing constant resistance on the part of powerful sub- 
jects, frequent deposition of individual kings, and 
occa.sional changes of dynasty, contains few in- 
stances of any attempt to maintain a large political 
aggregate united without a king, either hereditary 
or elective. Even towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, at the period when the federal constitution 
of the United States of America was first fcrmed, 
many reasoners regarded' as ap impoasibiUity the 

'' See this subject discussed in the adol^le ec^teetxm of tetters, 
called the Federalist, written in 17S7. duri^tbe tune when the fitder^ 
constitution of the United States of Ameital sms »migr discassion.— 
Letters 9, 10, 14, by Mr. Ma^on. ; 

“ ** *** d'une rfpabiiqae (aa# Montesquieu. Saprit dee 

Loix, viii. 16) de n'avoir qu'un petit terrlta&; anus esin, elie ne pent 
gu^re subaiater." . ,s£. 
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iSppltOatito of any other system than the monar- 
chical tO!l| territory of large size and population, so 
as to combine union of the whole with equal privi- 
leges and securities to each of the parts : and it 
might perhaps be a real impossibility among any 
rude people, with strong local peculiarities, difficult 
niesms of communication, ,^nd hg^ts of representa- 
tive government not yet ac^ired. Hence through- 
out all the larger nations of mediaeval and modem 
Europe, with few exceptionsr the prevailing senti- 
ment has been favourable to monarchy ; but where- 
cver any single city or district, or cluster of villages, 
wiicther in the ])»ains of Lombardy or in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, has acquired independence — 
wdierever any small fraction has severed itself from 
the aggregate — the opposite sentiment has been 
found, and the natural tendency has been towards 
some modification of republican government' ; out 

^ David Uumc, in hift Essay XV. (vol. i. p. 15[K fcd- 1760), after re. 
markr?/;? • that alJ kinds t»f government, fnv anti despotic, win to have 
uiidoigone in modern times (». e. as compared with ancient) a great 
ehnnge to the bettor, with regard both to foreign and duiocstic manage- 
ment,*'' proceeds to say ; — 

“ But. though all kinds of aovemment ho icoproved in modern times, 
yet monarcldca’i government to he,*e made the greate-'d advance.^ 

tow ards perfertion. It may now be affimicd of cn'ilUi^I mouarc lues, what 
was former! ♦ said in prai’^eof repuhlic.s alone, that thevarea governnn at 
of laws, not of men. They are found siLsceptible of order, method, and 
constancy to a surprising degree. Property is there secure ; industry 
ancouraged ; the arts fioufish ^ and the prince lives secure among his sub* 
|ects, like a father among his children There aro perhaps, and have been 
/or twocenturies, near two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in 
Europe ; and allowing twenty years to rach rcigu, we may suppose that 
there have been in the whole two thousand na'iiarchs or tyrants, as the 
Qreek® would have called them ; yet of these there has not been one, not 
eveJiJBldlipIEo/Spain, sf) bad as Xiberius, Caligula, iMero,Domitiati, who 
were four in twelve amongst the Roman emperors. It must howwer be^ 
confessed, that though monarchical governments have approached nearer 
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of which indeed, as in Greece, a despot ii^ often 
been engendeted, but always through some unna- 
tural mixture of force and fraud. The feddaJ sy- 
stem, evolved out of the disordered state of Europe 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, al- 
ways presumed a permanent Suzerain, vested with 
large rights of a mixed personal ^|||^1 proprietary 
character over his vassals, though subject i^loo to 
certain obligasi^oni towards them ; the immediate 
vassals of the king bad subordinate vassals of their 
own, to whom they stood in the same relation ; and 
in this hierarchy* of power, property, and territory 
bheuded together, the rights of the chief, whether 
king, duke, or baron, were always conceived as 
constituting a status apart, and neither conferred 
originally by the grant, nor revocable at the plea- 
sure, of those over whom they were exercised. This 
view of the essential nature of political authority 
was a point in which the three great elements of 
modern European society — the Teutonic, the Ro- 
man, and the Christian — all concurred, though each 
in a different way and with different modifications ; 
and the result was, a variety of attempts on the 
part of subjects to compromise with their chief, with- 
out any idea of substituting a delegated executive 
in his place. On particular points of these feudal 
monar^ies there grew jp gradually towns with a 
concentrated population, among whom was seen 

to popular ones in gcntlenesa and stabiM^ are still much inferior. 
Our modern education aif customij humanity and modera- 

tion thm the ancient, but lu^ee not y«t Sen able to overcome cn- 
tirely the di»advantageft that fom of 

‘ See the Lectures of M. OuUot. Cours d’M^ra Modarne, Le^ 
30. vol. lii. p. 187, edit. 1839. | 
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Ihe iW)^kal>i« combination of a republican feeling, 
il«»nandtng collective and responsible management 
in thteir own local affairs, with a necessity of union 
Ond subordination towards the great monarchical 
whole ; and hence again arose a new force tending 
both to maintain the form, and to predetermine the 
march, of kirl^ly government'. And it has been 
found in practice possible to attain this latter ob- 
'ject— to combine regal government with fixity of 
administration, equal law impartially executed, se- 
curity to person and property, and freedom of dis- 
cussion under representative forms, — in a degree 


^ M, Augustin Thierry observes, Lettreu sur I'Histoire de France, 
Lettre xvi. p. 23,^ : 

** Sans aucun souvenir de Thistoirc Crrecque on Roinaine, les bour- 
geois des onzi^rae et douzi^me siecles, soil que leur vilJe fut sous la 
seigneuried'un roi, d*un comte, d’un duc> trunt* ou d*uue abbaye, 

alloient droit h la r^publique: mais la reaction da j[»<»uvoir /tnbli lt»« 
rejetait souvent en arriere. Du balanccmcnt dc cen deux forces op- 
posees resultait pour laville uiie sort degouverucment mixte,et c'est ce 
qui arriva, en general, dans le nord dc la France, coinme le prouvent 
les chartes de commune/* 

Even among the Italian cities, which became practically self-govern- 
ing, and produced despots as many in number and as unprincipled in 
character as the Grecian (I shall touch u|K)n this compartson more 
largely hereafter), Mr. Hallam observes, that “ the sovereignty of the 
emperors, though not very cffectiver was in tlieory always admitted : 
their name was used in public acts and appear e<i upon tlie coin/* — 
View of the Middle Ages, Part L ch. 3. p. 346^ sixth edit. 

See iid«o M, Raynotrard, Histolre du Droit Mtinicifml en France, 
BCKth iii. ch. 12* voL it* p. 156 : ” Cette sf^paratton essenlteUa et fonda- 
entre les actes, les agfens, du gouvernement — et les actes, les 
aipift dc FadtxiiiibtrOtion locale pour let aflhires locales— cetic d^niar^ 
ci^ii |>olitiqwe# dont Feittpire j^tnain avoit donnd Fexemple* et qui 
1^ monarchique atec une adtnlnktratbn popu* 

IvPe^ l^its ou moms expresstoent mus les trois dynasties/^ 

" M* loesses too far his theory of the continuoui preserva- 

tion the ihimictpil powers in towns frotn the Bonmn empire dowh 
tp^ the Bli^ ; hot isito this qUes^on it is not ncceSsiiry 

^ my paumse f o enteri 
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which the wisefit ancient _ ^ 

hopelesg ’ . Si|ch an impnovement in 
working of this 8ped€» of geveitimentv»p«^ 
always comparatively with the ■ knigs of anCient 
times in Syria, Egypt, Judaea, the Grecian cities, 
and Rome, — coupled with the increased force of all 
established routine, and the greater dorability of 
all institutions and creeds which hilve ohce obtained 




footing throughout any wide extent of territory aiW 
people, has caused the monarchical sentiment to 
remain predonnnant in the European mind (though 
not without vigorous occasional dissent) through- 
out the increased knowledge and the enlarged 
political experience of the last two centuries. 

It is important to show that the monarchical 
institutions and monarchical tendencies prevalent »ew*»en* 
throughout mediaeval and modern Europe have —Mr. iei< 
been both generated and perpetuated by causes pe- 
culiar to those societies, whilst in the Hellenic so- 
cieties such causes had no place — ^in order that we 
may approach Hellenic phaenomena in the p|pper . 
spirit, and with an impartial estimate of the f<^ng 
universal among Greeks towards the idea of a 
king. The primitive sentiment entertained to- 
wards the heroic king died otd, passing first into 
indifference, next — after experience of the despots 


> lu reference to the Italinn repohlicB of ^e ago*, M. Sitmondt 

observes, speaking of Philip ddla Torre, liwttjwntoated'aijffiSsr hy the pe<l> 
pie of Como, Verceili uid Bergaaio, " Di^ on vi|^ boh pin* Rua 
dans celles que son fr^e s’4tak a«parBTMt asaajjykdha, fe pimple ne 
croyoit point renoncer h at tiberMt il a&oit pdtt vtiSB 
mattre, mis '•eulmimt . n« ..protecteor - eo^ .le» Bie^falaa,' «B . CBpittiBI 
des gens d« goerre, at chef da bjosm. L'etp^rianoa tui Bpprit 
trop tan), qpt ces 

R^pnbliqoae Itallennta, voi. hi. ch. 90. p.^3. < 
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—“into «Jiit|frrained antipathy. To an historian like 
.Slilr. Mitford, full of English ideas respecting go- 
vernment, this auti-raonarchical feeling appears of 
the nature of insanity, and the Grecian^ornniunities 
like madmen without a keeper : while the greatest 
of ail benefactors is the. hereditary king who con- 
(juers them from without — tlie second-best is the 
ltomf*-despot who seizes the acropolis and puts his 
fellow -citizens under coercion. There cannot be a 
more certain way of misinlerpreting and distorting 
tjirecian plianomena than to read them in this 
spirit, w hich reverses the maxims both of ju udence 
and uioraiity curre nt ui the ancient worhl. The 
hatred of kmgs as it stood among the Greek.S 
(whatever may be thought about a .similar fueling 
now) was a jirc-eminent virtue, dowiug directly from 
the noblest and widest part of then nature . it was 
a consequence of their deep cmnviction of the ne- 
ce.s.sity of universal legal rettraint — it was a direct 
expression of tfiat regulated sociality which required 
fi e control of individual passion from every one 
without exception, and most ot all from him to 
whom power was ronfided. The conception which 
the Greeks ibrmed <>f an unrespon.sible One, or of 
a king who could do no wrong, may be expres.sed 
in the pregnant w'ords of Herodotus* ; “ He sub- 
verts the customs of the country : he violates wo- 
men : he puts men to death without -trial.” No 
other conception oi the probable tendencies of king- 
ship was justitied oil her by a general knowledge of 
nature, or by political experience as it 

* I{«rod. iii. 80 . No/iald t*- Kiwi n-tirpia, *ui fiturai yvvntKas, 

'tv' 
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stood from Solon downward :' ao olliei* Ibaii 

al^horrence coaid be entertained for the charaeter 
80 conceived : no other than a man of unprinci|>led 
ambition would ever seek to invest himself with^it^ 
Our larger political experience has tang^bt ud to 
modify this opinion, by showing that under the 
conditions of monarchy in the basi governments of 
modern Europe the enormities descrited ^^I^e- 
rodotus do not take place — and that it is passible, 
by means of representative constitutions acting 
under a certain force of manners, customs, and 
historical recollection, to obviate many of the mis- 
chiefs likely to flow from proclaiming the duty of 
peremptory obedience to an hereditary and unre- 
sponsible king, who cannot be changed without 
extra-constitutional fofce. But such larger obser- 
vation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well 
as the most cautious of ancient theorists ; nor if it 
had been open, could he have applied with assu- 
rance its lessons to the governments of the single 
cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional 
king, especially, as it exists in England, would have 
appeared to him impracticable : to establish a kjng 
who will reign without governing— -in wh<^ name 
all government is carried on, yet whose persomd 
will is in practice of little cm* no effect— exempt 
from all responsibility, without making use of the 
exemption — receiving from evf ry one umneasured 
demonstrations of homage, w^ch are never trans- 
lated into act except within ^ bounds; iff a known 
law -r— surrounded with all tw pa^^hernalia of 
power, yet acting as a pesai* inatmmei^t in the 
hands of ministers maviced for his 
• yen. III. , ■ 
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he ■ ie not at liberty to resist. 
^I^S iwmaificable combination of the fiction of sn- 
jpK^ifbuman grandeur and licence with the reality of 
an invisible strait-waistcoat, is what an Englishman 
has in his mind when he speaks of a constitutional 
king : the events of our history have brought it to 
pass in England, amidst an aristocracy the most 
powerful that the world has yet seen, but we have 
still to learn whether it can be made to exist else- 
where, or whether the occurrence of a single king, 
at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not suf- 
fice to break it up. To Aristotle, certainly, it 
could not have appeared otherwise than unintelli- 
gible and impracticable : not likely even in a 
single case, but altogether inconceivable as a per- 
manent system and with all the diversities of tem- 
per inherent in the successive members of an 
hereditary dynasty. When the Greeks tliought of 
a man exempt from legal responsibility, they con- 
ceived him as really and truly such, in dee4 Jas well 
as in name, with a defenceless community exposed 
to his oppressions ; and their fear and hatred of 
him was measured by their reverence for a govern- 
ment of equal law and free speech', with the ascend- 
ency of which their whole hopes of security were 

» Eoriptdes (Supplicea, 429) ataU* pUunijr the idea Of 

received in Greece the antithe&ia to laws : — 

t ntpdtnfov wSkwtT 

^Oir43fv, tSk 

kptml f it, rhu KtKTtipJmw 

AM$ wm/ Compare Soph. AIttigim. . 

dMciwMoii m Amtot. Ptolit. uL mxU 10 »i»d li. in wUeb 
of fa« i» diacoMed in oompanson with the 

' rttao iv. 8. a-3. The ^pieraon edited « n kiiw «ceoftaiig''t« 
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iiunsoctBted,^ia the deoadcracf of Athettc^ inQi» 
perhaps than in any otiiier pcUrtitm taS Greece. And 
this feeling, as it waS One of ttfe best in the Qiiee^ 
rnind, so ft was also one of tho most wid«dy sprint, 

— a point of unanimity hi^ly valuable amidst SO 
many points of dissension. We'oannot conSime 
or criticise it by reference to the feelings of soodeiti 
Europe, still less to the very peculiar feelings « 
England, respecting kingship ; and it is th<^apph- 
cation, sometimes explicit and sometimes tacit. Of 
this unsuitable standard, which renders Mr. 
ford’s appreciation of Greek politics so often in- 
correct and unfair. 

When we try to explain the course of Greehus n*” * * '': 
affairs, not from the cifcumstances of other socsC-'to^^ 
ties, but from those of the Greeks themselves, we 
shall see good reason for the discontinuance as well 
as for the dislike of kingship. Had the Greek mind 
been as stationary andi unimproving as that of the 
Orientals, the discontent with individual kingi. 
might have led to no other change than the de]^ 
sition of a bad king in favour of one who promised 
to be better, without ever extending the %iewi 4^ 
the people to any higher conception thim tihttt m 
personal government. But the Orei^ mind 


a progressive character, capafeSe of concmving epd' ' 
law" is, in his judgement, no kiiig at aSi^O «*rd 


fMsnr ^curAths efie (i<r«W tliSac mMwtp < 
Respecting bnmfi$n> Uhtyoph^, 
speech — as c^tpased to moaar^. ] 

Thncyd. iSi.es ; 'Benioltl»h. '' 

'pf'TSmoleon itf'ieBi^stiiktnl.'«i'm 
Mi death hy '(he^Rymwqiil^’MSemUy^ 

See Kill FWed, HeripiBm. Gricdi. 
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i^aiizing amended social comlnnations} 
B^reover it is in the nature of things that any go- 
i^rnment — regal, oligarchical or democratical — 
which comprises only a single city, is far less stable 
than if it embraced a wider surface and ^ larger po- 
pulation : and when that semi-religious and mecha- 
nical submission, which made up for the personal 
deficiencies of the heroic king, became too feeble to 
serve as a working principle, the petty prince was 
in too close contaA with his people, and too humbly 
furnished out in every way, to get up a prestige or 
delusion of any other kind : he had no means of 
overawing their imaginations by that combinationrof 
pomp, seclusion, and mystery, which Herodotus and 
Xenophon so well appreciate among the artifices of 
kingcraft'. As there was no new feeling upon which 
a perpetual chief could rest his jwwer, so there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the community 
which rendered the maintenance of such a dignity 
necessary for visible and efiective union®: in a single 
city, and a small circnmjacent community, collec- 
tive deliberation and general rules, with temporary 
and responsible magistrates, were practicable with- 
out difficulty. To maintain an unresponsible king, 
and then to contrive accompaniments which shsdl 

* See the account of DeiokSs the fir»t Median king in Herodotua, i. 
evidently an outline drawn by Gireciaa unagination : also the Cjrro- 

pBdia of Xenophon, viii. 1,40; viii, «, 1-14; vli. S| S? o6 ro^ 

Miui* (Ktipos) x/>qrai Toifr ilfijfwrat rmm Ap)(ofJ9m¥ inwpipntr ny 

ttCrmv eleo*, dXXd koI xarayoffre^iM ^lero o^rO^e, See. 

* tJavid Htnue, Essay xvii. On the Rise and PrognsM Of the Arts 
Sciences, p. 198, ed. 1760. The effects of the greater or less ea- 
of tenj^pry, upon the nature of the government, are also vi»Hdia- 

peMutt. Tracy, Commeotairc sur I’Esprit dc» lx»« de Mon- 

dl. VHt. 
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extract from him the benefits of responsible g^era- 
ment, is in reality a highly complicated system, 
though, as has been remarked, we have become famit 
lirr with it in modem Europe : the more simple 
obvious change is, to substitute one or more tmnpo» 
rary and responsible magistrates in place of the king 
himself. Such was the course which affairs took in 
Greece. The inferior chiefs, who had orighgatly 
•served as council to the king, found it possible to 
supersede him, and to alternate the functions of ad- 
ministration among ttminselves ; retaining probably 
the occasional convocation of the general assembly, 
us it had existed before, and with as little practical 
etiituicy. Such was iu substance the character of that 
mutation which' occurred generally throughout the 
Grecian states, with the exception of Sparta: king- 
ship was abolished, and an oligarchy took its place Chang* tw 
a council deliberating collectively, deciding gene- 
ra) matters by fife majority of voices, and selecting 
some individual.4 ol their own body as temporary 
and accountable administrators. It was always an 
oligarchy which arose on thh defeasance of the he- 
roic kingdom : the age of democratical movement 
was yet far distant, and the condition of the people 
— the general body of freemj^-was uot;&mfi- 
diutely altered, either for be^^^br worse, ^the 
revolution ; the small number d||privileged persona, 
among whom the kingly attribtles were distributed 

tho^peacest in rank to 
the kii3i||iimself, perhaps of the same 

large geffs with him, and pret«ing to a common 
divme or heroic descent. A| ir as we cap make 
out, this change seems to have;|aken:.pliBeft 
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ikifttaral Gostrse <# ©vents and without violence: 
Soxnetimes the kingly lineage died out and was not 
replaced ; sometiin&s, on the death of a king, his son 
and successor was acknowledged' only as archon, 
or perhaps set aside altogether to make room for 
a Prytanis or president out of the men of rank 
around. 

A* Athens, we are told that Kodrus Tvas the last 
kdpg, and that his descendants w'ere recognised 
only as archous for life ; after some years, the 
archons for life were replaced by archons for ten 
years, taken from the body of Eupatridae or^nohles ; 
subsequently, the duration of the archonship was 
further shortened to one year. At Corinth, the 
ancient kings are said to have passed in like man- 
ner into the oligarchy of the Bacchiad®, out of 
whom an annual Prytanis was eliosen. We are only 
able to make out the general fact of such a change, 
without knowing how it was brought about — our 
first historical acquaintance with the Grecian cities 
beginning with these oligarchies. 

'^t 

* Ari^tol. Pol it- iii, 9> 7 ; iii* 10. 

M. Augufetin Thierry reiruirka, in afeimilar Kpirit, that the great poU- 
tkal change, cominou lo so largt^ a portion of meiiia.wai Europe in the 
twelfth and thirtet nth c* nturies, whereby tJic many different commt«ne$ 
or city constitutions were fonuetl, was aceotaph^bed under great varie- 
ties of mannet' and circimistanct.’ ; sciixietimeB by violence,* eonaetiines 
by harmonious accord - 

C'eat line controverse qtit doitfinijr, que celie des franchises muiit* 
ctpaies obteuues par rtnsarrection et des franchtiitea mnnicipales ac- 
cordf^es* Quelqtie face du probieme d teste bien aii - 

ibendu qua les constitutions urbaines du xiL et du aiti. si^cle* comtne 
lonte d*mstitutbtt« politiques dans tons lc» tetnpa* ont pti 

^ force ouverte, afoctroyer de guerre ias^^e cm die phin gr^*ltre 
on soljicil^c#, vendues on dbnn<5e» gratiiitement t le» grfndei 
sociatei &'accpinjplbfseat par tons tm moyens k la foia/' — 
desTemp* M^rovingiens, Preface, p, 19, ade 





Si«sfa oligascMcil govtraffiieats/yax^hig to 
details but analogwia tb general w 

cosamon tibrougbout the cities of Gj^ece Proper the ow^ 
as well m of the cokuikd, throughout tlK^ seteath 
oentury b.c. 'Hiough they had little kumedii^ 
tendency to benefit the latuis of the ■ Ijreeo^a, yet 
when we compare them wi^ tfa^uateei^eal heroio 
government, they indicate an important ndviaice 
— the first adoption of a deliberate and preconceived 
system in the managemMit of public affairs’. They 
exhibit the first evidences of new and important 
political ideas in the Greek mind — the separation 
of legislative and executive powers ; the former 
vested in a collective body, not merely deliberating 
but also finally deciding — while the latter is con- 
fided to temporary individual magistrates, respon- 
sible to that body at the end of tbeir period of 
office. We are first introduced to a comnMdnity 
of citizens, according to the definition of Aristotle 
— men qualified, and thinking themselves qualified, 
to take turns in command and obedience ; the 


collective sovereign, called The City, is thus cdiii.. 
Btituted. It is true that this first community xoC 
citizens comprised only a small pry^portioil of tbb 
men personally free, but the ideas upon livhich k 


was founded began gradually to . dafu upoii the 
minds of all. Political power had IC^ ibi heavaur 

* Aristot. Polit. iii. 10, 7. 

bad tbuir dajr) <rwifiaam ylyetvikt-en^ii^ diltiti 

ia th« middle agea, m tbe 

qWlMed privitotd e<:|«»lwMi . mir ' ^ ^ ’ '• ^cT 
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ai{)|>omted diaricter, and had become an attribute 
h^lly comraunkable as well jai deteitni^ed to cer- 
tain* definite ends : and the ground wl|fe’|^u8 laid 
for those thousand questions a*hich a^itatM so 
many of the Grecian cities during the ensuing three 
centuries, partly respecting its apportionment, 
partly respecting its employment, — questions some- 
tiufcs raised mmong the members of the privileged 
oligarchy itself, sometimes between that order as a 
w'hole and'the nou-priydeged Many. ,The seeds of 
those popuhir movements, which called forth so 
much profound emotion, so much bitter antipathy, 
so much energy and talent, throughout the Gre- 
cian w’orld, with different modifications in each 
particular city, may thus be traced back to that 
early revolution which erected the primitive oli- 
garchy upon the ruins of the heroic kingdom. 

How these first oligarchies were administered we 
have no direct information ; but the narrow and 
anti-popular interests naturally belonging to a pri- 
vileged few, together with tire general violence of 
private manners and passions, le^ve us no ground 
for presuming favourably resp^^ng either their 
prudence or their good feeling ; and the facts which 
we learn respecting the condition -of Attica prior 
to the Solouian legislation (to be recounted in the 
next chapter) raise inferences all of an unfavour- 
able character. The first sliock which they re- 
ceived, and by which so many of them were sub- 
verted, arose from the usiapers called'I^Pespots, 
who employed the prevalent discontents both as 
|)t«texts and as aids for their own per^oal ambi- 
iioiii while ^ their very frequent success seems to 
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-imply that sttoh.diws^^teota^^ w^ wi^|P''i^eaa m 
well as eerioua. . of th« 

bosom of tbe oligarchies, but mot *all ia th® same 
manner*. 'Sometimes the exemitive magistrate, 
upon whom the oligarchy themselves had devdlved 
important administrative poweara for a certain tem- 
porary period, became unfaithful to his choosers, 
and acquired sufficient ascendency' to retain, his, 
'dignity permanently in spite of them — >perhap%. 
even to transmit it to his son. In other places, 
and seemingly more ofleq, there arose that noted 
character, called the Demagogue, of whom bisto> 
rians both ancient and modern commonly draw so 
fe[)itlsive a picture® : a man of energy and ambi.. 
tion, sometimes even a member of the oligarchy 
itself, who stood forward as champion of the grie- 
vances and sufferings of the non-privileged Many, 
acquired their favour, and employed their stren^h 
so effectively as to put down the oligarchy by fbree, 
and constitute himself despot. A third form of 
despot, some presumptuous wealthy man, like Ky» 
I6n at Athens, without even the pretence of popu- 
larity, was occasionally emboldened by the success 
of similar adventurers in other places to hire U 

’ ITie dtffijaition of a despot is givea m Cornelitm Nepom* Vit. 
dis, c* 8 : — Omnes halientur et dicuatur qui fiateatate! mi^ 

perpetuft in ck civitate, qu®e libertate usa cst*' ; qompar^ tit 

publidi, ii* 26, 27 ; iii. 14. 

Hie word rvpaymv was said hj Hipptas ta feaira 

iouvtd its way into the Greek about time of 

(»,c. 660) : Boeckh thinks tluit It eaiyie thim ^iilLydiaiis or 
. (Comment, ad Corq. lasortp^ No. 340i^>V , ,/ 

' « Aristot. PciUt. v/ &, % 3, 4.^ 

&imSkKo0MP €ie^kooTKirf« (Plato* Eepiib*.' rii^ 

apfoposition’doc^edly \ \/W' r: . 
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troop F^ain^ and seize the acropolis ; and 
there were examplea, thoughj|u^ of a fourth va- 
riatyt—tbe lineal descendasPw thf ancient kings 
~who, instead of suffering himself to be restricted 
Or placed under control by the oUgarchy, found 
means to sulgugate them, and to extort by force an 
ascendency as great as that which his forefathers 
had *;njoyed by consent. To these must be added, 
in several Grecian states, the iEsymni'te or Dicta- 
tor, a citizen formally invested with supreme and 
unresponsible power, placed in command of the 
military force, and armed W’ith a standing body- 
guard, but only for a time named, and in order to 
deal with some urgent peril or ruinous internal 
dissension' ; the person thus exalted, always en- 
joying a large raeasuie of confidence, and generally 
a man of ability, was sometimes so successful, or 
made himself so essential to the community, that 
the term of his office was prolonged, and he became 
practically despot for life ; or even if the commu- 
nity were not disposed to concede to him tl^ per- 
manent ascendency, he was often strong enough to 
keep it against their will. 

Such were the different modes in which the nu- 
merous Greek despots of the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c. acquired their power. Though we 
know thus much in general terms from the brief 
statements of Aristotle, yet unhappily we have no 
fcontemporary picture of any one of these commu- 

‘ Arirtot. iii. 9, 8 ; ui. IQ. iv. S. 2. 

J,#^*^*** » Tvpatndt r compare 'JlieofArB*.’* 

' tU, Fra^eat. r^ aDdDiottys. Hal.A.R.v 73-74 ; Stietw, 

P* *^47 i dod Aiu^. Fragpent. Rcnim Pubikarum, cd. NeoBBaan, 
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nities, so as to give us the means of appreciating 
the change in detail. Of those persons who, pos- 
sessing inherited kingly dignity, stretched their pa- 
ternal power so far as to become ^^iespots, Aristo^tle 
gives us Pheiddn of Argos as an example, whose 
reign has been already narrated in? the preceding 
volume ; of those who made themselves desjwts by 
means of official power previously held unde,» affi' 
oligarchy, be names Phalaris at Agrigentum and* 
the despots at Miletus and other cities of the Ionic 
Greeks : of those who raised themselves by be- 
coming demagogues, he specihes Pauaetius in the 
Sicilian town of Leontini, Kypselus at Corinth, and 
Peisistratus at Athens' ; of iEsymu^tes or chosen 
despots, Pittakus of JVIitylfinfi is the prominent in- 
stance. The military and aggressive demagogue, 
subverting an oligarchy which had degraded and 
ill-used him, governing as a cruel despot for seve- 
ralj||ms, and at last dethroned and slain, is far- 
th^plrepicted by Dionysius of Halikarnassus in the 
history of Aristodtlmus of the Italian Cumae*, 

From the general statement of Thucydides as well 1 
as of xVristotle, we learn that the seventh and sixth 

giti'isipd 

centuries ».c. were centuries of prepress for the 
Greek cities generally, in wealth, is power, and in 
populi^tion ; and the numerous oplonies founded 
durin^liiis period (of which I shi^ speak in a fu- 
ture chapter) will furnish furthe® iUustration of 

* Aiistot. PoUt. V, 8, 2, 3, i I V. 4, S. Amt(^ refera to ORe fd the 
AttuEos 88 y8 evidence ra^)ecang Uw |ileviitt()n <X Pittidras : 

8 very sufficient proof doubneM— but vre may iq|| awt be bad no otber 

mfonaante, ex(»pt the poets, eboot these earif &e«, , 

» Dionys. Hal. A. R. vii. 2. la. Tbe faUs 

about 510 Bvc. 
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progressive tendencies. Now the changes 
lost Oftentioned in the Grecian governments, imper- 
fectly as we know them, are on the whole decided 
evidences of advancing citizenship. For the heroic 
government, with which Grecian communities be- 
gin, is the rudest and most infantine of all go- 
vernments i destitute even -of the pretence of sy- 
stem or secliHty, incapable of being in any way 
foreknown, and depending only tipon the accidental 
variations in the character of the reigning ftdivi- 
dual, who in most cases, far from serving as a 
protection to the poor against the rich and great,- 
was likely to indulge his passions in the same up- 
restrained way as the latter, and with still greater 
impunity. ,, 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded 
and supplanted this oligarchical government, though 
they governed on principles usually narrow and 
selfish, and often oppressively cruel, “ taking no, 
thought (to use the emphatic words of Thucydides) 
except for their own body and their own family " — 
yet since they were not strong enough to crush the 
Greek mind, imprinted upon it a painful but im- 
proving political lesson, and contributed much to 
enlarge the range of experience as well as to deter- 
mine the subsequent cast of feeling*. They partly 
broke down the wall of distinctiop between the 
people — properly so called, the general mass of 
jfreemen — and the oligarchy : indeed the demagogue- 
^4(^pot8 are interesting as the first ev|j^ence of the 
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growing importance of the people in political BlfaiiB. 
The deiriagogue stood forward as representing the 
feelings and interests of the people against the 
governing few, f)rof|tbly availing himself of so|ne 
special cases of ill-usage, and t^ing pains to be 
conciliatory and generous in his own pergonal beha- 
viour : atid when the people by their armed aid had 
enabled him to overthrow the existing rulers, .ilhey 
had thus the satisfaction of seeing their own chief 
in possession of the supreme power, but they ac- 
quired no political rights and no increased securities 
foi* itiemselvcs. What measure of positive advan- 
tage they may have reaped, beyond that of seeing 
their [uevious oppressors hunnliated, we know too 
little to determine* ; but even the worst of despots 
was more formidable to the rich than to the poor, 
and tlie latter may [xuhaps have gained by the 
change, in comparative importance, notwithstand- 
ing their share in 1 he rigours and exactions of a go- 
vernment which had no other permanent founda-*' 
tioit than naked fear. .A remark made by Aristotle 
deserves especial notice here, as illustrating the 
political advance and education of the Grecian com- 
munities. He draws a marked distinction between 
the early demagogue of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies, and the later demagogue, such as he himself 
and the generations immediately preceding had 
witnessed : the former was a mititiuy chief, dariag 

* Waclismuth (Hellesiadu Alterthttia«kuDdl| smt. 49-Sl) MidTitt- 

ma»n (Uriechiseb. p. Ibotb mulee loo 

much of the soppo»ed IViendlf coimettloii aod A ftMidwitt betwof^o 
the despot fttid the poorer mtlpmhy wg^mt the 
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aod f«U of rcsiJurce, who took arms at the head of 
a body of popular insurgents, put down the govem- 
naent by force, and made himself the master both of 
those whom he deposed and of those by whose aid 
he deposed them ; while the latter w'as a speaker, 
possessed of all the talents nec.es8ary for moving 
an audience, but neither inclined to, nor qualified 
for, firmed attack — accomplishing all his purposes 
by pacific and constitutional dtethods. This valu- 
able change — substituting discussion and the vote 
of an assembly in place of an appeal to arms, and 
procuring for the pronounced decision of the as- 
sembly such an influence over men’s rninds as to 
render it final and respected even by dissentients — 
arose from the continued practical working of dcrao- 
cratical institutions. I shall Imve occasion, at a later 
period of this histoiy, to estimate the value of that 
unmeasured obloquy which has been heajjed on the 
Athenian demagogues of the Peloponnesian war — 
Kledn and llyperbolus ; but assuming the whole to 
be well-founded, it will not be the less true that 
these men were a material improvement on the 
earlier demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisi- 
stratus, w'ho employed- the armed agency of the 
people for the purpose of subverting the established 
government and acquiring despotic authority for 
thoni.’elves. llie demagogue was essentially a 
leadei ot <ipposition, who gained his influence by de- 
nnouncing the men in real ascendency, and in actual 
t?atecntive functions. Now under the early oligar- 
chies* his opposition could be show n only by armed 
ihsafreclioii, and it conducted him either to per- 
sonal sovereignty or to destruction ; but the growth 
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of democratical iostitatioQs ensured both to him 
and to his political opponents full Hbertj^^Bpeedhi 
and a paramount assembly to determiiie betwowt 
them ; whilst it both limited the rangi^ his 
bition, and set aside the appeal ,,, to armed foase. 

The railing demagogue of A-thens at the time of tiifi 
Peloponnesian war (even if we accept literally th® 
representations of his worst enemiei) was thus 
less mischievous and dangerous person than the 
fighting dem^ogue of the earlier centuries ; and the 
‘growth of habits of public speaking*” (to use 
Aristotle’s expression) was the cause of the differ- 
ence : the opposition of the tongue was a beneficial 
substitute for the opposition of tlie sword. 

The rise of these despots on the ruins of the pre- Contr»« 
vious oligarchies was, in appearance, a return to 
the principles of the heroic age — the restoration of 
a government of personal will in place of that sy- 
stematic arrangement known as the City. But the the den**. 
Greek mind had so far outgrown those early prin- 
ciples, that no new government founded thereupon 
could meet with willing acquiescence, except under 
some temporary excitement. At first doubtless the 
popularity of the usurper— combined with the fer- 
vour of his partisans and the exp^ihdOB or inttmi* 
dation of opponents, and further i^anced by the . 
punishment of rich oppressors — Iras anffi cieot to ' 

> Aristot. Polit. v. 4. 4 j ?, 3. ’Eirl 6i yAaim 4 
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prbcure for him obedience ; and prudence on his 
part might prolong this undisputed rule for a con- 
Hiderable pei'iod, jn-rhaps even througbont his whole 
life. But Aristotle intimates that these govern- 
ments, even when they began wed, had a constant 
tendency to become worse and worse : discontent 
manih\stcd itself, and was aggravated rather than 
repf'essetl by the violence employed against it, until 
. at length the despot became a jncy to mistrustful 
and malevolent anxiety, losing any measure of 
equity or benevolent sympathy which miiibt once 
have animated him. If he was fortunate enough to 
bequeath his authority to his son, the latter, edu- 
cated in a eoriupt atmosphere and surrounded by 
parasites, contracted dispositions yet more noxious 
and nnsociaj ; his youthful appetites were nun e un- 
governahle, wiilio he was deticient in the prudence 
and vigour whi<h had been indis]>ensab!e to the 
self-acoomplished rise of his father’. For such a 
position, mercenary gtiards and a fortified acropolis 
were the only stay — guards fed at the expense of 
the citizens, and thus requiring constant exactions 
on behalf of that which was nothing better tiian a 
hostile garrison. It was essential to the security of 
the despot that he should keep dowm the spirit of 
the free people w’hom he governed ; that he should 
isolate them Irum each other, and prevent those 
meetings and mutual communications which Gre- 
cian cities habitually presented in the School, the 
% 

* AHlitot. Pullt* V. 20. whole tevKir ot’ this eig;h^ chapter 
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Lesch^, or the Palaestra ; that he, should strike off 
the overtopping ears of com in the field (to use the 
Greek locution) or crush the exalted and enterpri- 
sing minds ‘. Nay, he had even to a certain extent 
an interest in degrading and impoverishing them, 
or at least in debarring them from the acquisition 
either of wealth or leisure : and Uie extensive con- 
structions undertaken by Polykrat^a at Samoa, as 
well as the rich donations of Periander to the temple 
at Olympia, are considered by Aristotle to hare 
been extorted by the.se despots with the express view 
of engrossing the time and exhausting the means 
of their subjects. It is not to he imagined that all 
were alike cruel or unprincipled ; but the perpetual 
supremacy of one man and one family had become 
so offensive to the jealousy of those who felt them- 
selves to be his equals, and to the general feeling of 

^ Aristot. PoUt. ill. 8, 3; v. S, 7. IleixKU^t, v. 92. Herodotus gives 
the story a-s if Thras} bulusj had been the person to suggest this hint by 
roiul\Jcting the messenger of Periander into a corn-field and there 
striking off the tallest cars with his stick : Aristotle reverses the two, 
and makes Periander the adviser : Livy (i, 54) transfers the scena to 
Gahii and Rome, with Sexttis Tarquinius as the person sending for 
c luiisel to his father at Rome. Compare Plato, RepiibL viii. c, 17. 
p 565 ; Eurip. Supplic. 444-455. 

The discussion which Herodotus ascribes to the Persian conspirators, 
after the assassination of the Magian king, whether they should consti- 
tute the Persian government as a monarchy, l&n oligarchy, or a demo- 
cracy, exhibits a vein of ideas purely Grecian, and altogether foreign to 
the Oriental conception of government ; but it sets forth— brledy, yet 
with great pcispicuity and penetration — the aij|yantag 0 s and disadvan- 
tages of all the three. The case made out agai^ monardiy k by far the 
strongest, while the counsel on behalf of ntonSrehy assntnes m a part 
of his case that the indivtdaal monarch is ^ man in the 

state. The anti«»inonarcbtca! champion Otane^tajnclndes a long string 
of criminations against the despot with Ihese^nrords id>ove-iwtic«d,— 

He subverts the customs of the conntry : ho|bkte» aromen : he pots 
men to death untried/' (Herod, iti. | 

vnL- III. 
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the people, that repression and severity were inevi- 
table, whether originally intended or not. And even 
if an usurjKjr, having once entered upon this career 
of violence, grew sick and averse to its continuance, 
abdication only left him in imminent peril, exposed 
to the vengeance* of those whom he had injured — 
unless indeed he could clothe himself with the 
mantle of religion, and stipulate with the people to 
become priest of some temple and deity ; in which 
case his new function protected him, ju.st as the 
tonsure and the monastery sheltered a dethroned 
prince in the middle ages*. Several of tlie despots 
were patrons of music and poetry, and courted the 
goodwill of contemporary intellectual men by invi- 
tation as well as by reward ; and there were some 
cases, such as that of Poisistratus and his sons at 
Athens, in which an attempt was tnade (analogous 
to that of Augustus at Rome) to reconcile the 
reality of personal omnipotence with a certain re- 
spect for pre-existing forms'. In such instances the 

^ Tlmcyd. ii. (33. Compare again the speech of Kleon, iii 37" K> — 
a'i TVfiaui'i^a yap (jv \a0tttf fxev h^^lkov dntc*1 ffmi, d^upru 

fTriKti'bvvvp. 

Ilie bitter eentiinent against despot* seems to be as old as Alkieus, 
and we find traccis of it in Solon and Theognis (Theognis, 38 50; Solon, 
Fragm. vii. p. 32, ed. Schneidewin). Phanias of Eresus had coHtrrtcd 
in a hook the ''Assassinations of Despots from revenge*' 

•aveuptWi ci: Ttp^ptas— Athenasus, iii. p. 90; x. p. 438j. 

* See the story of Mtieandtius, minititer ajad socceator of Polykrati^s 
of Samos, in Herodotus, iii. 142, 143. 

® Thiieyd. vi„ 54. Tlie epitaph of Archedikl:, the daughter of Hippias 
(Wbioh was inscribed at Larajisakua, where bhr died), though written 
by a great friend of Kippias, conve} s the sharpest implied invective as 
to the umml proceedings of the despots 

worpdff feed dvdpos ddtXtjii&y r o^nfra Tvpdwmv 
h Um^mw r, ovx povp t s dra<rdaA/iyv. (Thuc, vi, 59,) 

( podtioo.of Augustus lit Rome, and of Peuistratus at Athena, 
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administration, though not unstained by guilt, 
otherwise than unpopular, and carried on by means 
of foreign mercenaries, was doubtless practically 
milder. But cases of this character were rare, and 
the maxims usual with Grecian des'pots were per- 
sonified in Periander the Kypselid of Corinth, a 
harsh and brutal person, but not destitute either of 
vigour or intelligence. The position of a Grecian 
despot, as depicted by Plato, by Xenophon and by 
Aristotle*, and farther sustained by the indications 
in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isokrates, though 


may be illustrated by a passage in Sismondi, Rt^publiques Italiennes# 
vol. iv, ch. 26. p. 208 : — 

Les petits nioimrques de chaque viile s*opposnient eux mtecs k ce 
(jue leur pouvoir flit attribu^. k no droit hc'^reditaire, parceque Kher^dit^ 
aurait presque toujours et^ retorq^e contre eux. Ccux qui Avaient suc- 
cede ^ une republique, avaient abaisse dcs ndSles plus ancieos et plus 
illustrea qu’t ux : ceux qui avaieot suce^d^ ^ d'autres seigneurs ti'avaient 
tcnu aucuu compte du droit du leurs prddecesseurs^ et se sentaiti^nt in- 
teress^s k le nier. I Is se disaient dout maudutaires du people : ils nc 
prenaient jamais le coiiiumudcment d'une viile, lors m^Usqu’ils Pa valent 
soumise par ies armes, sans se faire attribucr plA les ancieus oo par 
rasseinblee du peuple, scion que les uas ou lea autfes se .moutraient 


plus dociles, le titre et les pouvoirs de seigneur pour un aii» 

pour cinq ans, ou pour toute leur vie, avec un clevott 

prise sur les deniers de la communautt?." 

* Consult esj»ecially the treatise of Xenophon, or Tv-' 

pat^iKoSf In which the interior life and feelings of the Are 

strikingly set forth, in a sApj^fed dialogue with the f^i||phonid^ 
The tenor of Plato's remaiics li^tt^aighth and ninth hooks of the Ee- 
public, and those of Aristotle book (ch. S and 9) of the 

Politics, display the same pidtare/18i|h not wEh such fblnees of ietsli. 
The speech of one of the assassins Enphtlin (despot of 
b remarkable, as n specimen of Grecian feeling (Xenoph, 

3, 7-12). The expressions both of Plato and l^citus* in re 9 an||||M^ 
, ghro^e st 
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al^ye covelad by ambitious men, reveals clearly 
enough “ those wounds and lacerations of mind ” 
whereby the internal firinnys avenged the com- 
munity upon the usurper who trampled them down. 
Far from considering success in usurpation as a 
justification of the attempt (according to the theories 
now prevalent respecting Cromwell and Bonaparte, 
who are often blamed because they kept out a le- 
gitimate king, but never because they seized an 
unauthorized power over the people), these phi- 
losophers regard the despot as among the greatest 
of criminals : the man who assassinated him was 
an object of public honour and reward, and a vir- 
tuous Greek would seldom have scrupled to carry 
his sword concealed in myrtle branches, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton„ for the execution of the 
deed'. A station, which overtopped the restraints 
and obligations involved in citizenship, was under- 

IfTfiTa roi/tr TrXrjcrtov nvrov rowvrovs dir€pya{fiT^ai, (Re- 

public, ix. p. 580.) 

Aiitl Tacitus, in the welUknown past&age (Anoal. vi. 6) ; N^que 
frustra praistantissioaus 6af>i«Qti« finnare soHtus cst, st r^ludantor 
t\ raunorum mentes, posiie cispici laniatus et ictus : cjuando at corpora 
verberibus, ita sajvitik, tibidtnc, malis consul tia, aaimus dilaccretur. 
Quip}}€ Tiberiutti non fortuna, non solitudities, protagabaut, qiain tor- 
menta pectoris suasque ipse poenas fateretar/' 

It is not easy to imagine power more completely surrounded with all 
circumstances calculated to render it repuliuve to a man of ordinary 
benevolence : the Grecian despot imd large means of doing harm.— • 
scarcely any means of doing good. Yet the acquisition of power over 
others, tinder any conditions, is a motive so all-absorbing, that even 
^is precarious and aitti-^social sceptre was always intensely cov©t«sd,— 
Ti/poi^k, woXXal ^ ifm^rr^U flan (Herod. iiL 53), 

striking lines of Solon (Fragment, vii, ed- Sclixietdewin), aiid tlsa 
sgying of Jason of Fharas, who used to declare that he Ifeit incaasimt 
imngsr until he bei^aaie despot,— wpoma* mk ^scrv4- 
Hmtt (Jijristot, Pedit. lii. a, 6). 

Uie feeautflul SkoHon of Kallistratus so popular at Athstts, 
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Stood at the same time- to fcHrfett ail title to 
commoji sympathy and' li^toctioii, to toto/if 'Was 
unsafe for the despot in person those great 

Pan-Hellenic games ifi^iluch his own chariot might 
perhaps have gainei^the prize, and in which the 
Theors or sacred evspbys, whom he sent as repre- 
sentatives of his HWenic city, appeared with osten- 
tatious pomp. government carried on under 
tliese unpropiti^p jfeircumstances could never be 
otherwise than |j^|l:-U'red. Though the individual 
daring enough seize it, often found means to 
preserve it for the terip of his own life, yet the 
sight of a despot living to pld age was rare, and the 
trtoimission of his power to his son still more so*. 


xxvii. p.4ri6, apud Schneidewin, P^^^6r*ec.— ’Ey ftvprov kXcUH tA (iipot 


(poptfata, iiLC. 

Xouoj>hon, Hiero, ii. 

n-ofyfvovTiu . CA)m}>are 

Aristot. I’olit- ii. 4, 
Aay, ak\' ov bia Tap* 
ai Tifini fteyaXat, a< 


ituPT€i navrax^ nok^^dat 

(De Pace) p. 182, 
yc rei peytcrra Sm rut 
rp^wmvtnv, ovx p*? d*d icai 

. . ;-.F akXa rt^pavpop. 

There cannot be a more atrikii^mimifcatation of the sentiment en- 
urtainetl towards a d^|^t in‘ world, than the remarks of 
Plu larch on Tiinoleon fqr his In assisting ibo pot to death hm 


brrtther the despot Timophan^s ( 
of Thnoleon with Pauios ,<jEtniIia^ 
son of Dion and Brutus, 
G^rendae, c. 11 . p. 805 ; c. 
putting down of a despot 
splendid of human expli 
tlie assassination of Jason 

* Plutarch, Sept. Sapient 
MoXfroydpov tov r{ 

papvop y«potrra*-^OQinpaiX0 
c. 7 . p. 152 . 

The orator Lysias, pi 
Theors of the Syracusan 
gilding and purple, add 
Greeks to detnoliah tli 0 
911 , ed. Rckisk. ; Diooys. Haliew^; 



Timoleon, c. 4 — 7 » and Comp. 
.IBee also Plutarch, Compari- 
rch, Prsecepta Retpublices 
p. 824 , — ^he speaks of the 
^v(ris) as among the moat 
given by Xenophon of 
vi. 4 , 32 . 

147 . — 4pmfii$rh 

same trekt^, 

and seeing the 
I«wiii«nt in tents 

the assehiblea 
Bragin, p. 
Theo- 
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fl Conflict^be- Auiidst the numerous points of contention in 

j^rchy and Grecian political morality, this rooted iioUpathy to 
|p»reS!^ a pennar.ent heicditary ruler stood apart as a sen- 
'itwe^oiu timent almost unanimous, in which the thirst tor 
■.^rchyKud prc-t iuinence felt bv the wealthy few, ami the love 
V of eqoai freedom in the bosoms of the ruaiiv, alike 

concurred. It first began among the oliyarchiis 
of the .seventh ami sixth centuries n.c., a <;ornph te 
reversal of that pronounced monarchical sentiiiK ut 
which we now read in the Iliad . and it was tnins- 
niitled by them to the dcinocracies, wiiich did not 
arise until a later period. 'Hie conflict between 
oligarch} and dcspolHin pi'eceiic d that hetween oji- 
srarchv and deinocracv, the Lacedannonians staiui- 
ing forward acUveiy on both occasions to uphold 
the oHgarehienl prn>cipk' ; a miiiglcd sentiment of 
fear and repugnance Ici! them to ]>ut down dc.>pot- 
i.-^m in several citio of (hvece diuicg the sixth 
century b.c., just as durint: their contest with 
Aihei'f in the lollnv. ii,it cciitury , they assislod the 
ohgaroliicai j>ai'ty wherever they could to overthrow 
democracy'. And it was thus that the dennagogue- 

jihra-stiis r;, f hcmist^ kiv a ‘.irtiilaf reroinmfmhu.'on ut jt’fVr- 

fnet’ tt^ the'ilj' ,^r'> .u '1 Uu, i^ikxaoUof the Synv-u»»in Hi* tu 

f ‘if-/. 

'i ho (, jAac{*>- of the tlietor# affanl thi* be»t proof iiow urmni- 

mou.s v,M^' in iht, Gnvk ntind to rank the de*'jM>t Jiruoo^' 

the 11.1*541 fHi, ,ti'> Muiniaalsi, arui tht' man who put turn to (Jenth among 
the benetacior" (i! ommiuly. I he rhetor 'rh<A>n, Ut atinp: upon nmmon^ 

pidCf-s, says ; Itmoi ff/ri Atryoi av‘^fiTiKui! opoAoyo i/o v Ttpaypaxor, 
AfmprrjfiaTUi , fi nt'ilpayuBipHirtti:, ^Eari ynp u " ^ p,4v 

Tty, KtiTu riov ttoi nptvpivitiv, tanh rvpcuo'ot, wpvhornVf uv» 
^pfXpdt nj, aaditfiv o T<v'. i.7i«p ri 

olov iVfp rv/uii/po^Toi/fu-, kopf.f^ 9 irov. ^Th<j<jn, Progym* 

na«tnat«, c. vii,. ap. Walz, Coil. Rlielt. v<.L t, p. y ^ 2 . Compare Aph- 
thonms, Progyvnn. r. vii. p. 82 i>f the same volume, and DionyuiuA 
Haiikairi. Af» Rhetoiica, x i.;. p. ed. h'vi.Ae.) 
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despot of these earlier times, bringing ont the nati|ie 
of the people as a pretext, and the arms of the 
people as a meaus of accomplishment, fur his own 
ambitious design served as a preface to the reality 
of democracy which manifested itselt at Athens a 
short time before the Persian war, as a development 
of the seed planted by Solon. 

As far as our imperfect information enables ns to Early ois* 
trace, the early oligarchies of the Grecian states, 
against which the first usurping despots contended, 
contained in themselves far more repulsive elements 
of inequality, and more mischievous barriers be- 
i\yeen the component parts of the population, than 
the olicrarchies of later days. What was true of 
Ilelias as an aggregate, was true, though in a less 
degrte. of each separate community which w’ent 
to compose that aggregate : each included a variety 
of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, aud local 
or ]n-ofcssional sections, which were very imper- 
fectly ceuicnted together ; and the oligarchy was 
not (like the government so denominated in subse- 
cjueiit times) the government of a rich few over the 
less rich aud the poor, but that of a peculiar order, 
sometimes a Patrician order, over all the remain- 
ing society. lu such a case the subject Many 
might number opulent and substantial proprietors 
as well as the governing Few ; but these subject 
Many would themselves be broken into difierent 
heterogeneous fractions not heartily sympathising 
with each other, perhaps not intermarrying together, 
nor partaking of the same religious rites. The 
country-population or villagers v|io tilled the land 
seem in these early times to hai|& been held to a 
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the fdrtified town, and to have b^h distingnhihed 
by a dress and habits of their own, w^icy often 
drew upon them an unfriendly nickname. These 
town proprietors seem to have often composed the 
governing class in early Grecian states, while their 
sublets cQBsi^ed.—l. Of the dependent cultiva- 
tors livihgSHpfch? district around, by wlioin their 
lands were oiled. ’2“ Of a certain number of small 
self-working proprietors [avruvpyot) , whose j)osscs- 
sions were too scanty to maintain more than them- 
selves -by the labour of their own hands on their 
own plot of ground, residing either in the country 
or the town, as the caise might be. 3. Of those 
wrho lived in the town, having no land, but exer- 
cising handicraft, arts, or Commerce. 

The governing proprietors went by the name ol 
the Gamori or Geomori, according a.s the Doric or 
ionic dialect might be used in describing them, 
since they were found in states belonging to one 
race as well as to the other. They appear to have 
constituted a close order, transmitting their privi- 
leges to their children, but admitting no new mem- 
bers to a participation — ^for the princi^de called by 
Greek thinkers a Timocracy (the apportionment of 
political rights and privileges according to com- 
parative property) -appears to have been little, il at 
all, applied in the earUer and we kno*r 

^example of it earlier than fWon—so that b|Sbc 
aatural multiplication of fauiilies and mutatidn af^. 
property, there would come to be many individual 

land at all, and perhaps worse 
off than tite»iMall freeholders who did not belong 



to the order j while ei^e <»r these hittw &8ehdlK|ra, 
and some of the artisans and ti^dere-h^ 
might at the same time be rising in weidth and im- 
portt^nce. Under a political classification 8ach.a8 
this, of which the repulsive inequality was aggra- 
vated by a rude state of manners, and which had no 
flexibility to meet the changes in reiative position 
amongst individual inhabitants, discontent and dht- 
breaks were unavoidable, and the earliest despot, 
usually a wealthy man of the disfranchised cla%, 
became champion and leader of the malcontents*. 
However oppressive his rule might be, at least it 
was an oppression which bore with indiscriminate 
severity upon all the fractions of the population ; 
and when the hour of reaction against him or against 
his successor arrived, ^o that the common enemy 
was expelled by the united efforts of all, it was 
hardly possible to revive the pre-existing system 
ol exclusion and inequality without some consider- 
able abatements. 

As a general rule, every Greek city-community 
included in its population, independent of bought 
slaves, the three elements above noticed, — consider- 
able land-proprietors with rustic dependents, small 
self-working proprietors, and town-artisans,-— the 
three elements being found everywhere in difihrent 
proportions. But the progress of events in Greece, 
from the seventh century b.c. downwards, temled 
continually to elevate the compttiative impmrtoime 
of the tw'o latter, while in those ^rly days the as- 
cendency of the former was at maximum, and 
altered only to d^line. The mili|ry ^ of kost 

’ Thttcyd. i. 13 . I ' , 
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MUitBry of the cittes lipas at first in the hands of the great 
proprietors, and formed by them; it consisted of 
cavalry, themselves and their retainers, with horses 
Mvairy. upoii their lands. Such was the primitive oli- 

garchical militia, as it was constituted in the seventh 
and sixth centuries b.c.‘ at Chalkis and Eretria in 
Euboea, as well as at Kolophbn and other 'cities in 
Ionia, and as it continued in Thessaly down to the 
fourth centurj' b.c. ; but the gradual rise of the 
small proprietors and town-artisans was marked by 
the substitution of heavy-armed infantry in place 
of cavalry ; and a further change not less import- 
ant took pla< e when the resistance to Persia led to 
Rise of the the great multiplication of Grecian ships of war, 
manned by a host of seamen who dwelt congre- 
fwmiiu* gsted in the maritime torwns. All the changes 
uo- marine which wc are able to trace in the Grecian commu- 

— both uji- 

favoMubie nitics tended to break up the close and exclusive 
garchy. oligarchies with which our first historical know- 
ledge commences, and to conduct them either to 
oligarchies rather more open, embracing all men of 
a certain amount of property, or else to democra- 
cies. But the transition in both cases was usually 
• attained through the interlude of the despot. 

In enumerating the distinct and unharmonious 
elements of which the population of these early 
Grecian communities was made up, we must not 
foi^t one further element which was to be found 
in the Dorian states generally — men of Dorian, as 
contrasted with men of non-Dorian race. The 
Doiteiaiid Dorians were in all cases immigrants and con- 

«oa-D«ite» 

* Aristot. Polit. iv. 3, 2 ; li, JO. Aristot. Renim Public. FiUgni* cd. 

, Neumatin, Frii|m. v. noXintai, p. 1 12 j Strftbo, 1. p. 447, 
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querors, eetabiishiiig themselves along with and at 
the expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon what 
terms the co-babitatioa was established, and in 
what proportions invaders and invaded came to- 
gether, we are without information, and important 
as this circumstance is in the history of these Do- 
rian communities, we know it only as a general 
fact, and are unable to follow its results in detail. 

But we see enough to satisfy ourselves that in those 
revdlutious which overthrew the oligarchies both 
at Corinth and Sikyon, perhaps also at Megara, 
the Dorian and non -Dorian eletnents of the com- 
munity came into conflict more or less direct. 

The despots of Sikvon are the earliest of whom 

^ ” aes{Kyts il 

Ave liave any distinct mention : their dynasty lasted Sikyon— 
100 years, a longer period than any other Grecian gondn. 
despots known to Aristotle; they are said* more- 
oxer to have governed with mildness and with much 
practical respect to the pre-existing laws. Ortha- 
goras, the beginner of the dynasty, raised himself 
to the position of despot about 676 b.c., subverting 
the pre-existing Dorian oligarchy ; but the cause 
and circumstances of this revolution are not pre- 
served. He is said to have been originally a cook. 

In his line of successors we find mention of Andreas, 

Myr6a, Aristonymus and Klei^then^s ; but we 

’ Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21. An oracle is said to fan««.,|>redk:ted to the 
Silryonians that they would be subjected for the period of a century to 
the hand of the scourger (IModor. Fragm. iflt. eii.-*.-, FVa g m. jiv. 
ed. Mail). 

* Herodot. vi, 126; Pfttiaan. it. 8, II somt nlKUlt 

the names of Orthagom aiidl Andreat; the hMier ia c«hed a ill 
Diodorus (Fragment. Excerpt. Vatic, lib. va.-i^ragm. »iv.). Cam|Mure 
Libauius in Sever, vol. iii. p. 251. Ri^. It y|| been anppoeed. with 
some probability, that the same ^on is designped uw^ R oth ; 
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know nothing of any of them until the last, except 
that Myr6n gained a chariot victory at Olympia in 
the 33rd Olympiad (648 b.c.), and built at the same 
holy place a thesaurus containing two ornamented 
alcoves of copper for the reception of commemo- 
rative offerings from himself and his family *. Re- 
specting Kleisthenes (whose age must be placed 
between 600-560 b.c., but can Iwdly |)e det^ 
mined accurately), some facts are reported to us 
highly curious, but of a nature not alto^ther easy 
to follow or verify. 

We learn from the narrative of Herodotus that 
the tribe to which Kleisthenes' himself (and of 
course his progenitors Orth.agoras and the othir 
Orthagoridiv also) belonged, was distinct from the 
three Uuriun tribes, who have, been already named 

tbe two ru>t to octoji in tlo' saau author. Sec i'iutarch, 

Ser. Numm. V'im:!. c.7. p. 5.>3. 

Aristotle il’oht. v. ;0, 3) hCfiii.s to have cniu't'ived the dominion as 
having parsed diMt from Myron to Klftstht'no-, ‘*ni3‘tuig Arislfmyiuus. 

' lAiusan. vi. 19, I'he Lilians informed Pausanias that the brass 
in tiie^jc alcoves came from Tartessus (tlie western coast of Spain 

fjoni tlio Strait oi (obraiUr to the territory l>eyond Ctuliz) : he declines 
guardittc' the- statement. But (). Muller treats jI as a certairny, ~ 
t d ; apartii5crji« i iiaid wuii Tartessian brass, and adorned with Dorm 
and huuc colurnu-i. Both Uic an Uitectural orders employed in this 
buddiug, au'l the ’r.artcsjiian bia*H, which the i*hora*an» had tlien 
bronidit to fheecf in birg»' quaDtitres from the hospitable king Argan- 
thomu?, the intercourse of Myron with the Asiatics.'' (Dorians, 
1 . 6, 2.) So ai '> i.'i , Thirlwail states the fact ; *' cop|>er of Tartessus, 
which had not long been iritrfaiuml into Greece.'* (Hist. CJr. ch. 
p«483, 2Dd t(l.> Vet, if we cAamini; the chronology of the cane, we 
shall see that the thury-third Olympiad (tUS b.c.) must have been 
earlier even than thf* first discovi-f y of Tartessus by the Greeks,-— he- 
Ihre theaccidcntal voysgt of the Samian merchant Kdtacll® &r$t made 
the region known to them, and more than half a cenitiry (at Itmat) 
writer than the commerce of the lliocaans with Argajtthoniua. Com- 
pare Herod, iv. 132 ; i. 163, 167. 

* Herodot. v. 67. 
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in my previous chapter respecting the Lycwgian 
constitution at Sparta — the Hylleis, Paifipbyli, and 
Dy manes. We also learn that these tribes were 
common to the Sikyonians and the Argeians; and 
Kleisthen^s, being in a state of bitter hostility 
with Argos, tried in several ways to abolish the 
points of community between the two, Sikydn, 
originally dorised by settlers from Argos, was in- 
clud( d in the “ lot of Tfemenus” or among the 
towns of the Argeian confederacy : the coherence of 
this confederacy had become ■weaker and weaker, 
partly without doubt through the influence of the 
predecessors of Klcisthcn^s ; but the Argeians may 
perhajt.s liave tried to revive it, thus placing them- 
selves in a state of war with the latter, and in- 
ducing him to disconnect palpably and violently 
Siky6n from Argos. Tliere were two anchors by 
which the connection held — first, legendary and 
religious sympathy ; next, the civil rites and deno- 
minations current among the Sikyonian Dorians : 
lioth of them ■w'ere torn up by Kleisthen^s. He 
changed the names both of the three Dorian tribes, 
and of that non -Dorian tribe to -which he himself 
belo!igcd : the last he called by the complimentary 
title of Archelai (commanders of the people) ; the 
first three he styled by the insulting names of 
Hyataj, Oueatse, and Choereatse, from the thr^ 
Greek words signifying a boar, an ais, and a little 
pig. The extreme bitterness of tISis insult 
only be appreciated when we ^c| to ouisetvu» 
the reverence with which the tribe»|ia a Grecian 
city regarded the hero from whoii|^ their name 
was borrowed. That these new li^amninations* 
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given by KieiSthen^s, involved an intentional de- 
gradation of the Dorian tribes as well as an as- 
sumption of sn jioi'iority for bis ow'n, is affirmed 
by Herodotn-', and seems well-deserving of credit. 
But the violence of which Kleisthenf's was capable 
in his anti-Argeian anti[)athy, is manifested still 
more plainly in his proceedings with respect to the 
hero Adrastus and to the legendary sentiment of 
the people. Something has already been said in 
my former volume* about this remarkable incident, 
which must however be here again briefly noticed. 
The hero vVdrastus, whose eliapel Herodotus him- 
self saw in the Sikyonian agora, was common both 
to Argos and to Sikybu, and was the object of spe- 
cial reverence at both : he figures in the legend as 
king of Argos, and as the giandson and heir of 
Polybus king of Sikyon. He was tlic unliappy 
leader of tlie two sieges of Tliebcs, so famo\is in 
the ancient epic — and the Sikyonians listened with 
delight both to the exploits of the Argeians against 
Thebes, as celebrated in the recitations of tlie 
epical rhapsodes, and to the mournful tale of 
Adrastus and ids family misfortunes, as sung in 
the tragic chorus. Kleisthen6s not only forbade the 
rhapsodes to come to Sikyon, but further resolved 
to expel Adrastus himself from the country — such 
is the lite ral Greek expression®, the hero himself 
being believed to be actually present and domiciled 
among the people. He first applied to the Del- 
oracle for permission to carry this banish- 

.f See above, vol. ii- p. i/ .i. part i. ch. 21. 

. i 1 'rofiTov 6 KXtifrfliytjs, tdvra ’ApyrToi-, eV- 
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ment into direct effect, but the Pythian priestess 
returned ;tn answer of indignant refusal, — “ Adra- 
stus is king of the Sikyonians, but thou art a ruf- 
fian.” Thus baffled, he put in practice a stratagem 
calculated .to induce Adrastus to depart of his own 
accord'. He sent to Thebes to beg -that he might 
be allowed to introduce into Sikydn the hero Me- 
lanippus, and the permission was granted. Now 
Melaiiippus wa.s celebrated in the legend as the 
puis.sant champion of Thebes against Adrastus and 
the Argcian besiegers, and as having slain both 
M^Msteus the brotlier, and Tydeus the son-in-law% 
of -Adrastus; and he was therefore pre-eminently 
odious to the latter. Klcisthent^s brought this 
anti-national hero into Sikyon, assigning to him 
consecrated ground in tlie prytaneium or govern- 
nrenf-housc, and even in that part which was most 
strongly fortified’' ; (for it seems that Adrastus was 
conceive I as likely to assail and do battle with the 
intruder)— moreover he took aw ay both the tragic 
choruses and the sacrifice from ^Vdrastus, assigning 
the former to the god Dionysus, and the latter to 
Melani])pus. 

The religious manifestations of Siky6n being 
thus transferred from Adrastus to his mortal foe, 
and from the cause of the Argeians in the siege of 
Thebes to that of the Thebans, Adrastus was pre- 
sumed to have voluntarily retired from the place, 
and the purpose which Kleisthen^s contemplated’ 

' Hero.!. V. <ir. 'V.tPjMvriCt ,ir,x(u^)v ru airir ^ 'Ad/3(9<rror «»-aXXa^f ra*. 

Enayayof^,:,,,^ 6i <5 rbv MtXdytmrov. ol 

fvavrct, Ktu rVSaCrn t!t{n,<n tv ta^pmuTfa. (He, 

rod* ib.) * ‘ 
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of b'^^i'king .Re community of feeling between Si*, 
k} ou ;ui i Argos, was in part accomplished. 

- A n *r who could <lo such violence to the reli- 
! :tou- and legendary sentimf’nt of his* community 
may wedi he supposed capable of inflicting that de- 
liberate insult upon the Dorian tribes which is im- 
plied in their new appellations. As we are unin- 
formed, hov.'ever, of the state of things which pre- 
ceded, we know not how’ far it may have been a 
.retaliation for previous insult in the opposite di- 
rection, yet it is plain that the Dorians of .Sikyon 
maintained themselves uiui tiieir ancient tribes 
quite apart from the remainin'^ comuuinity, tliough 
what the other constituent portions of the popula- 
tion were, or in what relation they stood to these 
Dorians, we are not enaiiled to make out. We 
tiear indeed of a dependent rural population in the 
tenritorv ol bikvon. as well as in that of Ariros and 
iqiidaurus, analogous to tlie Helots in Laconia, 
in tsikybn this class was terrncfl the Korynepliori 
(eliib-mee ! or the Kat6nakophori, from the thick 
wooilfi; mantle v.'hich they wore, with a sheepskin 
.Sown ou lu tlie skirt : in Argos they were called 
Gyauusii, from fkeir not possessing the military 
panoply or the use of regular arms ; in Epidaurus, 
Kunipodes or the Dn-ity-looted *. We may con- 
clude that a similar class existed in Corinth, in 
Megara, and in each ol tiie Dorian towns of the 
Argoiic Akt6. But besides the Dorian tribes and 
these rustics, thcie must probably liave existed 

‘ Julius Pollux, ill. Si ; Plutarch. Qua*!, (i-a-c, r. ) . j,. 2<,j . Thgo- 
poBipus ap. Atifn*ura, vi. p. 271 ; Wulckt-r, Prol.‘gomfi.. ad Tlieog. 
uid* c. 19. p. ® 
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non-Doriaii proprifetora and town residienta, and 
upon them we may suppose that tihe power of the 
OrthagoridsB and of Kldsthei^s was founded, per- 
haps iiiore friendly and indulgent to the rustic senfs 
than that of the Dorians had been previously. The 
moderation which Aristotle ascribes to the Ortha- 
goridte generally is belied by the proceedings of 
Kleisthen^s, but we may probably believe that his 
predecessors, content with maintaining the real 
predominance of the non-Dorian over the Do- 
rian [)opuIation, meddled very little with the sepa- 
rate jtosition and civil habits of the latter, while 
Klcisthenfis, provoked or alarmed by some attempt 
on their part to strengthen alliance with the Ar- 
geiaus, resorted both to repressive measures and to 
that otFeiisive nomenclature which has been above 
cited. The preservation of the power of Kleistbe- 
n^s was due to his military energy (according to 
Aristotle) even more than to his moderation and 
popular conduct ; it was aided probably by his 
magniticent displays at the public games, for he 
was victor in the chariot-; act- at the Pythian games 
;'>82 B.C., as welt as at the Olympic games besides. 

Moreover he was in fact the last of the race, oewr 
did he transmit his power to any successor'. . 

The reigns of the early Orthagoiiidse then may 
be considered as marking a predorapance, newly SSmW* 
acquired but quietly exercised, of th^ non-Dorinna 2K*“ 
over the Dorians in Siky6ii ; the pign of Kki- 
sthen^s, as displaying a strong explc^on erf anti]^- 
thy from the former towards the latt# ; and tiiongh 

' AriBtot. Polii. v. 9, ai 5 PmMa. »;l', 3., 

VOL. III. 'I -''u*' 
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iMg aatipathy, arik the application of those oppro* 
hrious Iribe-^names in which it was conveyed, stand 
ascribed to KleisthenSs personally, vve may see that 
the non-Dorians in Sikyon shared it generally, be- 
cause these same tribe-names continued to be ap- 
plied not only during the reign of that despot, but 
also for sixty years longer, afler his death : of 
course it is needless to remark that such denomi- 
nations could never have been acknowledged or 
employed among the Dorians themselves. After 
the lapse of sixty years from the death of Klei- 
sthencs, the Sik yonians came to an amicable adjust- 
ment of the feud, and placed the tribe-names on a 
footing satisfactory to all parties ; the old Dorian 
denominations (Hylleis, Pamjjhyli, and Dymanes) 
were re-estabiisiied, and the ijamc of the fourth 
tribe, or non-Dorians, was changed from Archelai 
to iEgialeis — ^Egialeus son of Adrastus being con- 
stituted their eponymus'. This choice of the son 
of Adrastus for an eponymus seem.5 to show that 
the worship of Adrastus himself was then revived 
in Sikyon, since it existed in the time of Hero- 
dotus. 

Of the war which Kleisthent^s helped to conduct 
against Kirrba, for the protection of the Delphian 
temple, 1 shall speak in another place. His death 
and the cessation of his dynasty seem to have oc- 
curred about 560 int;., as far as the chronology can 

* Ht^rod. V. 1 Tfn^ri ovpoiiacti rmf tpvXtc^v 

Ka'i fVt Ka\ hiivov re^mrWot ^n 

i^Twa i^t}mvra* peteTrara p^vroi \6yov p€T€^aXop h tqvs 

VXXtFflf AOi Xlapf^uXoVi' KGL Av^J-aVuTfti. * TCTOriTOft tti^ToTcTl trpO<ir*0tVTO 

M rm *Adpfj<rr6v fratdds AlyuiXiOf t^p <irmpx.piriv noievptmi K^xX^a^m 
Alyi&Xian^ 
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be made o«t‘, 'JHhat he^^ p 

Spartans' (as K. F/Hermaim, O. Mtillw# and Rti 
Thirlwall suppose*) can be hanMy adlniMitad con- 
sistently with the narrative of Herodotus, wIk> 

* The chronology of Orthttgonw and his dynasty is perpleadiig. Tlla 
commemorative odersng of Myron at Olympia is marked for 6d® mix# 
and this must throw back the beginning of O^agoras to a penod 
between (I8<>“670. Tlien we are told by Aristotle that the entire dy- 
nasty lasted 100 years; but it must have lasted probably somewhat^ 
longer, for the death of Kleisthen^s can hardly be placed earlier than‘ 
660 n-c. The war against Kirrha (505 bx.) and the Pythian victory 
(582 n,c.) fall within his reign : but the marriage of his daughter 
Agariste with MegakISs can hardly be put earlier than 670 ».c*, if so 
high ; for Kleisthen^s the Athenian# the son of that marriage# effected 
the (lemocratical revolution at Athens in 509 or 508 b.c. : whether tbo 
daughter, whom Megaki^ gave in marriage to Peisistratus about 664 
B.C., was also the offTspring of that marriage, as Larcher contends# 

do not know. 

Megakl^s w as the son of that Alkmojon who had assisted the depu- 
ties sent by Croesus of Lydia intef Greece to consult the different ora- 
cles, and whom Croesus rewarded so liberally as to make his fortune 
(r:ompare Tferod. i. 46 ; vi. 125) ; and the marriage of MegakMs was 
in the next generation after this enrichment of Alkmaeon — fierA 
yevtfi dfVTfpff vtrr€pov (Herod, vi. 126). Now the reign of Crassus ex- 
tended from 560-546 b.c., and his deputation to the oracles in Greece 
appears to have taken place about 556 B.c. ; and if this chronology be 
admitted, the marriage of Megabits with the daughter of the SikyoniniEi 
Kleistheu^s cannot have taken place until considerably after 656 i|.e« See 
the long, but not very satisfactory, note of l^archer, ad Herodot.v. 66* 

But 1 shall show grounds for believing, when I recount the interview 
between Solon and Croesus, that Herodotus in his conception of 
misdates very considerably the reign and proceedings of Creesns m well 
as of Peisistratus : this is a conjecture of Niebuhr which I thinews^ 
just, and which is rendered stiU more probable by what we ffnll' lieie 
stated about the succession of the Alkmasonidw* it is eriikpt t het 
Herodotus hete oshceives the adventure between Aj|khiseon aitd pfOasns 
as having occurred one, generation (about tweiii^^^|ve m ybam) 

anterior to the marriage between Megakl6a«aad tl^ KM- 

sthen^s. That adventure will thus stand about n*c.# which 

would be about the time of the supposed (if between 

Solon and Crmsbs, describing the nuuOtnniii of liie gpiw and prosperity 
of the latter. ■ ' , |l' 

* Miiller. Doriaas, bool: i. 8, «; Tbiilwnli, of Oi«ec% vtrf, i, 

ch. X, p. 4g6> 2od ed. ' 
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Eft6iitioiiS tho cootlnuaitbe of the insulting names 
imposed by him upon the Dorian tribes for many 
years after his death. Now, had the Spartans for- 
cibly interfered for the suppression of his dynasty, 
we may reasonably presume that, even if they did 
not restore the decided preponderance of the Do- 
rians in Siky6n, they would at least have rescued 
the Dorian tribes from this obvious ignominy. 
But it seems doubtful whether Kleisthen^s had any 
son; and the extraordinary importance attached 
to the marriage of. his daughter Agarist6, whom he 
bestowed upon the Athenian Megaklds of the great 
family Alkmaednida?, seems rather to evince that 
she was an heiress — not to his power, but to his 
wealth. There can be no -doubt as to the fact of 
that marriage, from which wa*bora the Athenian 
leader Kleistbends, afterwards the author of the 
great democratical revolution at Athens after the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidae ; but the lively and 
amusing details wdth which Herodotus has sur- 
rounded it bear much more the stamp of romance 
than of reality. Drest up apparently by some in- 
genious Athenian as a compliment to the Alk- 
maeonid lineage of his city, which comprised both 
KleisthenSs and Perikles, the narrative commemo- 
rates a marriage-rivalry between that lineage and 
another noble Athenian house, and at the same time 
gives a mythical explanation of a j^hrase seemingly 
proverbial at Athens — “ Hippokleidea don*t care^.’* 

* Herod, vi. 127-131. The location explained *l#riro- 

compare the allusions to it in the Pamtmiographl^ Zenob. v. $1 ; 
vit. 21 } Suidas, xi. 45, cd* Schott. 

t The convocation of the «aitori at the invitation of Kkkthen^ from 
parts of (Jreeee, and the distinctive mat*k and character of each. 
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Plutarch numbers JBschiiies of 
the despots put down by Spmrta : at what period 
this took place, or how it is to be connected with 
the history of Kleisthen^s as given in Herodotus, 
we are unable to say. 

Contemporaneous with tlie Orthagoridm at Si- 
ky6n — but beginning a little later and closing Kypirfiii. 
somewhat earlier — we find the desi>ots Kypselus 
and Periander at Corinth. The former appears as 
the subvcrter of the oligarchy called the Bacchiadae. 

Of the manner in which he accomplished his object 
we find no information : and this historical blank 

is prettily told, as well as the drunken freak whereby Hippokleides <br- 
ft its both the favour of Klcistheo^s, and the hand of Agarist^ which he 
v as on the point, of obtaining. It seems to be a story framed upon the 
iDfHlei of various incidents in the old epic, especially the suitors of 
Helen. 

On one point, however, the author of the stor)" seogis to have o^vc^- 
looked bf)th tiie exigences of chronology and the historical position atnd 
feelings of his hero Kleisthen^s. For among the suitors who present 
iticmbeivcs at Siky6n iri conforniity with the invitation of the latter, 
one is l.*e6kt'^dt^s, son of Pheid^n the despot of Argos. Now the hosti- 
lity and vehement antipathy towards Argos, which Herodotus fiscrlbtii 
in another place to the Sikyonian Kleisthen^, renders it all hut im- 
possible that the son of any king of Argos could have become a candi- 
date for the hand of Agarist^. I have already recounted the violence 
which Kieisthen^s did to the legendary sentiment of his native town* 
and tlu; insulting names which he put upon the Bikyoolan JDoriana — 
all under the influence of a strong anti-Argeian feeling. Next* tw to 
chronology ; Pheiddn king of Argos lived some tinie between 760*730 j 
and his son can never have been a candidate for tile daugllter of Klti- 
sthenSs, whose reign falls 600-560 b.c. Chroncdpgers resort him to 
the usual resource in cases of difficulty : they reo^uise n second OOd 
later 1 ^ 616611 * whom they affirm that Herodotus i%as confemnded willi 
the 6rst j or they alter the text of Herodotus* | ihl^ of ** son of 
rheiddn*'* read 'descendant of Phddda."' But i^ther of these con- 
jectures rests upon any basis : the text Herolhtns is iinooth and 
clear* and the second Ptunddn Is nowhm elsi&istlienticmt^ See 
Lurcher and Wesseling ad t &mpm idso eowi. p. 41®* Fart IL 
ch» 4 of this history. 

» Plutarch, De Herod. Malign^ c* iti'p* 85®;' 
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is inadequately filled up by various religious pro- 
gnostics and oracles, foreshadowing the rise, the 
harsh rule, and the dethronement after two gene- 
rations of these pow'erful despots. According to 
an idea deeply seated in the Greek mind, the de- 
struction of a great prince or of a great povrcr is 
usually sigoitied to him by the gods beforehand, 
though eitJier through hardness of heart or inad- 
vertence no heed is taken of the waniing : in re- 
ference to Kypsclus and the. Bacchiada.*, we are in- 
formed that Meias, tlie ance.stor of the former, was 
one of the original settlers at Corinth who accom- 
panied the first Dorian chief and that Alt^tes 

Avas in vain warned by an oracle not to admit hirn‘ ; 
again too, immedialeh' before Kypsclus was born, 
tbe Bacchiadie rcceiA'ed notice that his mother wa.s 
about togive birth to one who would prove their ruin : 
the dangerous infant escaped destruction only by a 
liair’.s breadth, being preserved from the intent of his 
destroyers by lucky concealment in a chest. Labda, 
the mother of Kypsclus, was daughter of Amphion, 
\vh(j belonged to the gens or sept of the Bacfchiada; ; 
but she was lame, and none of the gens would con- 
sent to marry her with that deformity. Eetidn .son 
of Keiiek rates, who Itecame her husband, belonged to 
a ddFereut, yet liartiiy less distinguished heroic ge- 
nealogy : lie was of the Lapithae, descended from 
Kameus, and dwelliug in the -Corinthian deme 
called Petra. We see thus that Kypsclus was not 
only a high-born man in tbe city, but a Baccblad 
by half-birth ; both of these circumstances were 
likely to make exclusion from the government in- 

^ Paufian. ii, 9, 
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tolerable to him. He rendered himself highly po*« 
polar with the people, and by their aid overthrew 
and expelled the Bacchiada;, continuing as despot 
at Coi-'nth for thirty years until his death (b.c. 
655-625). According to Aristotle, he maintained 
throughout life the same conciliatory behaviour by 
which his power had first been acquit sd ; and his 
poj>i^aji^ty was so efFectuaily sustained that he had 
riever‘"-«Hiy occasion for a body-guard. But the 
Corintliiaii oligarcdiy of the century of Herodotus 
(whose tale that iiistoriari has embodied in the ora- 
tion of ihc Coriuthian envoy Sosiklds‘ to the Spar- 
tans) gave a very different description, and depicted 
Kypsclus as a cruel ruler, who banished, robbed 
and nund' red by wholesale. His sou and suc- 
cessor Periander, though energetic as a warrior, Penaader. 
distinguished as an encourag^r of poetry and mu- 
ciiy and even numbered by some among the seven 
wise men of Greece, is nevertheless uniformly re- 
presented as oppressive and inhuman in his treat- 
nu nt of subjects. The revolting stories which are 
told respecting his private life, and his relations 
wiili his mother and his wife, may for the most 
part he regarded as calumnies suggested by odious 
associations with his memory ; but there seems 
good reason for imputing to him tyranny of the 
worst character, and the sangup^iary maxims of 
precaution 'so often acted upon by Grecian despots, 

‘ Aristot. Folit. v. 9, 23} Hemdot. v, The tele mpecting 
Kypselusi and his wholesale eiactio© ^rom thai|eople, .contwiiied in Ihe 
spurions second hook of the CBccmomica of Mistotle* oobddai with 
tha gaoeral view of Harodotus (Aiistot* CEcoifc. il* t) ; I do not 
truat th« sstatomfiits of this for heU p tho iixth or atifeiitli 

a.c. 
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traced baci iJi ordinary belief to Periander* 
and his contemporary Thrasybulus despot of Mi- 
Mtus. He maintained a powerful body-guard, shed 
much blood, and was exorbitant in his exactions, 
a part of which were emploj^ed in votive offerings 
at Olympia ; and this munificence to the gods was 
considered by Aristotle and others as jmrt of a de- 
liberate system, with the view of keeping his sub- 
jects both hard at work and [>aor. On one occa- 
sion we are told that he invited the w'omen of Co- 
rinth to assemble for the celebration of a religious 
festival, and then stripped them of their rich at- 
tire and ornaments. By some later writers he is 
painted as the stern foe of everything like luxury 
and dissolute habits — enforcing industry, compel- 
ling every man to render account of his means of 
livelihood, and causing the procuresses of Corinth 
to be thrown into tin sea®. Though the general 
features of his character, liis cruel tyranny no le.ss 
than his vigour and ability, may be sufficiently re- 
lied on, yet the jKirticular incidents connected with 
his name are all extremely dubious : the most cre- 
dible of all seems to be the tale of his inexpiable 
quarrel with his son and his brutal treatment of 
many noble Korkyraean youths, as related in He- 
rodotus. Periander is said to have put to death 
his wile Melissa, daughter of Prokl^ despot of 
Jlpidaurus ; aud bis son Lykophrdn, informed of 
this deed, contracted an incurable antipathy against 
him. After vainly trying, both by rigour and by 

* Ariatot. PoUt. V. fl, 2-22 ; iii. 8, 3 ; Ucrodot. 9%. 

* £(daonis. Frag. 106, ed. Marx. ; litertdcleidea Ponaciis, Frag. v. ed. 
^KSiterj Nicolaoa Damasc. p. so, erf. Orell. ; Dk^o. Lairt. i. 96-iW j 

SttiditS^ V* 
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conciliation, to conquer this feeling on the part w , 
his son, Periander sent him to reside at Korkyra, 
then dependent upon his rule ; but when he found 
hirnseif growing old and disabled, he recalled him 
to Corinth, in order to ensure the continuance of 
the dynasty. Lykophron still obstinately declined 
all personal communication with bis father, upon 
which the latter desired hirii to come to Corinth^ 
and engaged himself to go o\ er to Korkyra. S® 
tei rified were tlie Korkyneans at the idea of a visit 
from this formidable old man, that they put Lyko- 
phroa to death — a deed which Periander avenged 
by .seizing three hundred youths of their noblest 
families, and sending them ov»>r to the Lydian king 
-Myatlcs at Sardis, in order that they might be 
ca^sUate<l and made to serve as eunuchs. The Co- 
rinthian vessels in whicii the youths were despatched 
fortunately touclied at Sauios in the way; where 
liie Samians and Kmdiaus, shocked at a proceed- 
ing which outraged all Hellenic sentiment, con- 
trived to rescue tlie youths from the miserable fate 
intended for them, and after the death of Periander 
sent them back to their native island'. 

While we turn with displeasure from the political 
life of this man, w’^e are at the same time made ac- 
(juainted with the great extent of his power — greater 
than that which was ever possessed by Corinth after 
the extinction of bis dynasty. Kc^yra, Ambr^ia, 
Lenkas, and Anaktorium, all Cd|inthian colonies, 
but in the next century mdepeiu^t states, appear 
in his time dependencies of Coring. Ambrakia is 

' tterodot. ill, 47-54. He detaile tX eoine tliki tngkal eliery. 

Coiupaw Pluterch, De Hexodoti MaiigBitat. |». SSO. 
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ijsailtd to have beeit under the rule of another despot 

named Periander, probably also a Kypselid by 
birth. It seems indeed that the towns of Anakto- 
rium, Leukas, and Apollonia in tiie Ionian Gulf, 
were either founded by the Kypseiids, or received 
reinforcements of Corinthian colonists, during their 
dynasty, though Korkyra was established consi- 
derably earlier'. 

The H'ign of Periander lasted for forty years 
(n.c. 625-5S5); Psauimeticlius son of Gordius, who 
succeeded him, reigned three years, and the Ky- 
pselid dynasty is then said to iiave closed, after 
having continvied for seventj'-three years*. Tu re- 
spect of power, magniheent display, and wide- 
spread connections both in Asia and in Italy, they 
evidently stood higii among the Greeks of their 
time; their offerings consecrated at Olympia ex- 
cited great admirati<m, especially the gilt colossal 
rtatiu' uf Zeus and the large chest of cedar \s'ood 
dedicated in the temj)le of Herd, overlaid with va- 
rious hgures in gold and ivorj' ; the figures were 
borrowed Irom mythical and legendary story, and 
the ebe-'t was a commemoration both of the name 
of K\pse5u8 and ol the tale of his marvellous pre- 
servation in infancy*. If Plutarch is correct, this 
powciiul dynasty is to he numbered ||mong the 

' Ari,‘not. i’rOil. \ ■ 1, f> ; i>. 'j. i’iutJirch. Amatorius, ’c. 33. p. fCH. 
And Nvinijuls V c. 7- j*. r>53. vii. p. 325 ; x. p. 

452. Scymi’.ua C.'hius, v. aud AuSm'U'u* Lii)«ralis, c. iv., who 
quotes the lost w ork culU^ of Alhanadiw. 

* Clinton, Fasti Hellcnici, ad ann. 025-585 h.c. 

* PmMeIq. V. 2, 4 ; 17, 2. Strabo, viii. p. 353. Compare Schneider, 
Epimetrmn ad Xenophon. Anabaa. p. .570. Hie cheet wa» »e«n at 
CHytnpia both by Pausaniaii and by I.>io Chr-, sostom (Or. xi. p, 32.5 
Eeiike). 
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despots put down by Sparta' ; yet sucb 

tion of the Spartans, grantaig it to have been Mirt* 

ter of fact, can hardly have been known to ttero-- 

dotus, 

Coincident in point of time with the commence- 
rnent of Periandcr’s reign at Corinth, we find 
Theagenfis despot at Megara, who i^ also said to 
have acquired Ids power by demagogic arts, as 
as by violent aggressions against the rich propria*- 
tors , whose cattle he destroyed in their pastures by 
*ihe side of the river. We are not told by what 
previous conduct on the part of the rich this hatred 
ot the people had been earned, but Theagen^s car- 
ried the [Popular feeling completely along with him, 
obtained by public vote a body of guards ostensibly 
for his personal safety, and employed them to over- 
throw the oligarchy But he did not maintain his 
power evengfi|r his own life : a second revolution 
dethroned expelled him, on which occasion, 

^ Plutarch, J>e Herodot. c, 21. p. 859. If Herodotiw had 

kiiowu or believed that the dynaaty of the KypaeUds at Corioth was 
put down by Sparta, ho could nut have failed to make alleusioa to the 
fact In tlic long harangue which he ascribes to the Corinthian Sosikll^ 
(V 92), ‘Whoever v ill read that speech will perceive that the inference 
from fiiience to ignorance h \n this case almost UTesistible. 

O. M idler ^ cribes to Periander a policy latentionally aati-Dofiaa — 

prompted by the wish of utterly eradicatii% the peenliarlties of tlie 
Doric race. For this reason he abolished tht public tabins^ and 
hibited the ancient education.'* (O. Muller, Brians, id. 8, 3.) 

But it cannot be shown that Buny public laliili (owo'lttii) or aity pecu* 
liar education, analogous to those of Sparta. existed at Corinth. If 

nothing more be meant by these ^wcrtria thop public baiii|uets on par-* 
ticular festive occasions (see Weklor, Brolmaxi. ad Theogntd. e. 20, 
p. xxxvii .) , these are noway peculiar Nmr dkm Theo* 

gnis, V. 270, bear out Wckker in J sfiidliorutti tetiia inati- 

tutum at Megara. 

* Aristot. PoHt. V. 4, Si Ehelori'l 
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after a short intt#val of temperate government, the 
people ai'e .said to have renewed in a still more 
marked w’ay their antipathies against the rich ; 
banishing s(nne of them with confiscation of pro- 
perty, intruding into the houses of others with de- 
mands for forced hospitality, and even passing a 
formal Paliiiiokia or decree to require, from the 
rich who ha<l lent money on interest, the refunding 
(d all past interest paid to them by tlieir debtors'. 
To appreciate correctly such a demand, we niu.st re- 
collect that the practice of taking interest for money 
lent v.a~ legaicled by a large proportion of early 
r.ucieiit society with feelings of utiqu ’lified reproba- 
tion ; and it will be seen, when we conic to the 
legisiatiun of Solon, how much .such violent reac- 
lionarv feeling against the creditor was provoked 
!'} tiic antecedent working of the harsh law deter- 
mining liis rights. We licar in general terms of 
moo than one revolution in lh< government ol 
g;ua- -a disoidcrlv dcniocTacv subverteil by rc- 
tu nisp' o'igarchicai exiles, and these again unable 
long to m.ontiuu themselves*; but we arealike un- 
iiihpuu'U as lo d.'.tes and details. And in re.spect 
to cue (>! litesv -trugrlcs we are admitted to tlie 
outpourings of a cunt*, uiporary and a sufferer — the 
pstori>e«J Megauiin poet 'i lieogin.-M unfortunately his elegiac 
lent at ver.scs as w'e possess (hem are in a state so broken, 
fcniZ incoherent and iulerpolated, tbal we make out no 
distinct con< eption ol tlie cvenls which call them 
forth — still less can we discover in tlie verses of 
Theognis that strength and peculiarity of pure Do- 

^ Plutarch, Qn^at. C»rai\ p. 295. 

* Arjgtot. PoUt. ;v. 12^ 10; v, 2, 6; 4. 3. 
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rian feeling, which, since the publication of O. M81^ 
ler’s History of the Dorians, it has been tbe fashion 
to look for 80 extensively. But we see that the 
poet vras connected with an oligarchy, of birth and 
not of wealth, which had recently been subverted 
by the breaking in of the rustic population pre- 
viously subject and degraded — that these subjects 
were content to submit to a single -headed despot, 
in order to escape from their former rulers — and 
that Theognis had himself been betrayed by his 
own friends and ct>mpanions, stripped of his pro- 
perty and exiled, through the wrong doing “of 
enemies whose blood he hopes one day to be per- 
mitted to drink The condition of the subject 
cultivators previous to this revolution he depicts 
in sad colours ; they “ dwelt without the cit}', 
clad in goatskins, and ignorant of judicial sanctions 
or laws*;” after it, they had become citizens, and 
their importance had been immensely enhanced. 
Anti thus (according to his impression) the vile 
breed has trodden down the noble — the bad have 
become masters, and the good are no longer of any 
account. The bitterness and humiliation which 
attend upon poverty, and the undue ascendency 
which wealth confers even upon the most worth- 
less of mankind*, are among the prominent sub- 

> Theognis, vv. 682, 715, 720, 750, 816, 914, Wclck«r'« edition; — 

fuXap al^m trmy. Hob. 

* Theognis, v, 20. — 

fjkir I#' ^dtir4X«r« ^ MXXm, 

ot wp6o^ w oIJrr 

*AXX* 

» See eep^iftUy the Unee fSrom SI&SO. In mM. 

tion. 
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jects of his complimt, and his keen personal feeling 
on this point would be alone sufficient to show that 
tlie recent revulntion had no way overthrown the 
influence of property ; in contradiction to the opi- 
nion of Weicker, who infers without ground, from 
a passage of uncertain meaning, that the land of 
the state had been formally re-divided*. The Me- 


‘ the Proloiromena t5> W ticker V etUiion of Tht (jgniis ; air^a 

tli'ost of S; U;4*'-u;\ win Ejcriac. i'uulai. p. . 

rht- Pno*- orncna of Weic ker an' jmrticti j?u i\' valuahit aiiJ fuii tif 
instruclicHi . tie iliu-tmtcs at great length tiu lentlenrj’ cotiiHiton to 
I'heogrjis vfiiii otlitr early Check porta*, ttj apply the word® 

not \vi:h rcfereiive to any ethical .slaiuiard, hut to wealth con- 
lni;3tcd with pov*‘rty — noidlity with low birth — f^tren.T^I'i ith 
— cot.scrvatHe timi uh.yarchical jK>!htr» a* op|.K>sefj to innovatij 
iO-iS). The etiucai ije aning(*f t‘ i-t- ’vK^.nh- is not absolutely iml 
yet rare, -in Thcocnis • it gracitjally grew up at Atheran, and beffail 
paf)uiaTiji:ed by the Soeratic of philosofiloTs f»f- ifeli as by the 

fjralors. But liie early or |>olitic*il ineaiung always atui the 

ductuatton b( twrcn ibf- tvro has Ocea j>roduct!vc cjf 
standing. Coii'.tant attenti'.»ii ic 'M-c'e,- .nr y wlicn we A»'caJ tfie r tpres- 
scMis ol dya^fiif €Vr<f?Aoi, /dcArorroi, ;\/a/a'T<»o Or, OU the 

>r: :■:* hand, Kaxol, ^etXot, tki to f'xaiuine whether tlie con^j^n^'lf'lllich 
a'" to them the cthicaJ or the pcditica^ meaning. 

ti’ go a ;-lef. \ >ri fjir wi.en he says that the latter sense " fell into wstic- 
Tieb , )ULh tlie intloeuce of tlio Ctocratic philosophy,’' (Broleg, 

sTt. ii p vxv.) d'lj,* two ineanings both remauicd extant at the 


saiTK! iiiic'. wr by Ari’stotlc iv. S, 2)-- yap frapd 

rcic TrAturre -i ol ^ vTThf.r.t, ru>v Kukiov Kayai^tXv ^OKitva i KaT^')(€LP x^di^jap. A 
careful lon it hon.ctirues found in Plato ami Thucydides, who 

talk of the oLgar^ bi- a- ’Mhe per.sons called super^exceUcat — rovv Jto- 
fcoi'F 's *’ w*/gf' */<n'S' niiucyd. viii. 48 ) — inrd twv TrXovcrdap rr 

Kdi hi' Koytr^oit* A< yt </*f j*a*e rV r,/ TroXft f Plato, Rep. %Mii. p. 5t>9} » 

The same doubbi senseis to bp found ecpmlly prevalent in the Latin 
language: /bmbpje i mrdi ei es appcllati, rusm oh utentain rempahli- 

cain, omoibas paiiter Cfurnplis : sed uti kjuis<|ue locupletissiaius, et iii- 
jtiri^ validior, ejuia prae-scatia defendehat, pro Ixino hatiebatur." (Sal- 
lust, Hist, Fragroeat. lib. i. p. 94J5, Cort.) And again Cicero (De 
Kepubl. i. 34) : Hoc enure vulgi cum renipublicam opes paucorurn, 
non virtates, tenere coepetuiit, oomen illi prinripes apUmutmm mordicus 
teneut, re autem carent eo nomine/^ In Cicero’s Oration pro Sextio 
(c- 45) the two meauing^S are tnteiitionally confounded together, when 
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garian revolution, so fer as we apprehend it from 
Theognis, appears to have improved materially the 
condition of the cultivators around the town, and 
to have ‘?trengthened a certain class whom he con- 
siders “the bad rich” — while it extinguished the 
privileges of that governing order, to which he him- 
self belonged, denominated in his language “ the 
good and the virtuous,” with ruinous effect upon 
his own individual fortunes. How far this govern- . 
ing order was exclusively Dorian, we have no 
means of determining. The political change by 
which Theognis suffered, and the new despot whom 
he indicates as either actually installed or nearly 
impending, must have come considerably after the 
despotism of ''J'heagencs ; for the life of the poet 
seems to hill between r)70-490 n.c., while Thea- 
gen^s must have rul^^bout 030-600 b.c. From 
the unfavourable picldre therefore, ivhiCli the poet 
gives as his own early experience, of the condition 
of the rural cultivators, it is evident that the despot 
TlieagenCs had confi!ill(j|^d upon them no permanent 
benefit and giveivysstn no access to the judicial 
protection of the city. 

It is thus that the despots of Corinth, Sikydn Andt^of 
and Megara M»rve as samples of those revolution- sikySn kd 
ary influences which toward.s the beginning of the 
sixth century b.c. seem to have shaken or over- 
turned the oligarcdiical governments in verg|pany 

he gives his definition of op/tmia qtiiaquf. WelckW (Prol^. pro- 

duces several other examples of the tike equivweii meaning. Nor are 
there wanting instances of the same use of lan|ttage in the laws and 
customs of the early Ocrmans--boni homines, |Wobi homines. Rachin- 
burgi, Gudemannor, See Savipjy, Geschichte dim Romiaeh. RechU im 
Mittelaiter, vol. i. p. 184 ; vol. ii. p. xxii, ’ < 
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cities throug^hcmt the Grecian world. Tliere existed 
a certain sympathy and alliance between the de- 
spots of Corinth and Siky6n': how far such feeling 
Was^further extended to Megara, we do not know. 
The latter city seems evidently to have been more 
populous and powerful during the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c., than we shall afterwards find her 
throughout the two brilliant centuries of Grecian 
history: her colonies, found as far distant as Bi- 
thynia and the Thracian Bosphorus on one side, 
and as Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade 
as well as naval force once not inferior to Athens : 
so that we shall be the less surprised when we ap- 
proach the life of Solon, to find her in possession 
of the island of Salainis, and long maintaining it, - 
at one time with every promise of triumph, against 
the entire force of the Athenians. 


* licrod. vi. 2 28. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IONIC PORTION OF HELLAS.— ATHENS BEFORE SOLON. 

Having traced in the preceding chapters the scanty 
stream of Peloponnesian history, from the first com-^ 
raencement of an authentic chronology in 776 b.c., 
to the maximum of Spartan territorial acquisition, 
and the general acknowledgement of Spartan pri- 
macy, prior to 547 b.c., I proceed to state as much 
as can be made out respecting the Ionic jiortion of 
Hellas during the same period. This portion com- 
prehends Athens and Eubcea — the Cyclades islands 
— and the Ionic cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
with their different colonies. 

In the case of Peloponnesus, W’e have been en- 
abled to discern something like an order of real 
facts in the period alluded to — Sparta makes great 
strides, while Argos falls. In the case of Athens, 
unfortunately, our materials are less instructive. 
The number of historical facts, anterior to the So- 
iqniau legislation, is very few indeed : the interval 
between 776 b.c. and 624 b.c., the epoch of 
Drake’s legislation a short time prior to Kylon’s 
attempted usurpation, gives us merely a list of 
archons, denuded of all incident. 

In compliment to the heroism erf Kodrus, who 
had sacrificed his life for the safety of his country, 
we are told that no person after hia| was permitted 
to bear the title of king': his sein Meddn, and 

, ‘ Jnatin. ii. 7. 
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tv#ve successors — Akastus, Archippus, Thersip- 
pus, phorbas, Megakl^s, Diogn^tus, Phereklfis, 
Ariphrfin, Thespieus, Agamest 6 r, /Eschylus, and 
Alkin 3 e 6 n — were all archons for life. In the second 
year of Alkma; 6 n (752 b.C.), the dignity of archon 
was restricted to a duration of ten years : and seven 
of these decennial archons are numbered — Charops, 
.^Esimid^s, Kleidikus, Hippoinenes, Leokrat^s, Ap- 
sandii^, Eryxias. With Kre 6 n, who succeeded 
Eryxiasj the archonship was not only made annual, 
but put into commission and distributed among 
nine persons ; and these nine archons annually 
changed continue throughout all the historical j)e- 
riod, interrupted only by the few intervals of poli- 
tical disturbance and foreign compression. Down 
to Kleidikus and Hippomenes (714 b.c.), the dignity 
of archon had continued to belong exclusively to 
the Medontidae or descendants of MedAn and Ko- 
drus'; at that period it was throw n open to all the 
Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the state. 

Such is the series of names by which we step 
down from the level of legend to that of history. 
All our historical knowledge of Athens is confined 
to the period of the annual archons ; which series 
of eponymous archons, from Kre 6 n downwards, is 
perfectly trustworthy®. Above 683 b.c., the Attic 
antiquaries have provided us with a string of names, 

’ Pausan. i. 3, 'I ; Siiitias, ’innofuvrjs ; Diogenian. Centur. Proverb, 
iii. 1. *A<r€li€ar€f}oif'l7mofxtvnvv» 

* See Boeckh on the Parian Marble, in Corp. inacrip, Qrtec* part 
12. sect. 6. pp. 307, 310, 332. 

From the beginning of the reign of Meddn non of Kodrus, to tlie 
first annual archon Krebn, the Parian Marble computes 40? years, 
Eusebius 38^. . 
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which we must take as we find them, withoat bcang; 
able either to warrant the whole or to separate the 
false from the true. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fact, that Athens, like so many other 
communities of Greece, was in its primitive times 
governed by an hereditary line of kings, and that 
it passed from that form of government in^o a com- 
monwealth, first oligarchical, afterwards deraocra- 
tical. 

We are in no condition to determine the civil 
classification and political constitution of Attica, 
even at the period of the archonship of Krehn, 
083 K.C., when authentic Athenian chronologv' first 
commences — much less can we pretend to any 
knowledge of the anterior centuries. Great poli- 
tical changes were introduced first by Solon (about 
5114 B.C.), next by Kleisthen^-s (509 n.c.), after- 
wards by Aristeides, Periklds and Ephialt^s, be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, — and 
tlie old ante-Soloniaii — nay even the real Solonian 
— polity was thus put more atul more out of date 
and out ot knowledge. But all the information 
which we possess resi)ecting that old polity, is de- 
rived from authors who lived after all or most of 
these great changes, and who, finding no records, 
nor anything better than current legends, explained 
the foretime as well as tliey could by guesses more 
or less ingenious, generally attached to the domi- 
nant legendary names. They were sometimes able 
to found their coiiclusious upon religious usages, 
periodical ceremonies, or common Sacrifices, still 
subsisting in their own time; and thipe were doubt- 
less the best evidences to be fo«^d vespectiug 
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■ Athenian antiquity, since such practices often con- 
tinued unaltered throughout all the political cluiisges. 
It is in this way alone that we arrive at some par- 
tial knowledge of the ante-Soloninn condition of 
Attica, though as a whole it still remains dark and 
unintelligible, even after the many illustrations of 
modem commentators, 

Philochorus, writing iji the third century before 
the Christian an-a. stated, that Kekrop'. had origi- 
nally distributed At’ii'.i into twelve districts — Kc- 
kropia. T'ctrapoh,s. Kpa.kria, Dclaicia, Eleu.-'i.", 
Aphidua', 'rhorikn.' ilraurdn, Kulicrus, SphettU' , 
Kepliisia. Phaicrus — and that these twcha* were ('on- 
.soiidaied iuio one political sof-iet y hvThesi us This 
partition docs not oonnci.-'C the Mi.garid, which, 
according to other statement.', is r< present c-d us 
united With A'i-na, and ii- ha\iii.:, fornicd i>aii o! 
the distribution made b) kin-g Paneiun among his 
four sons, Xisu.s, /Egt iis, l*a!iasaml i,,ykus - a storv 
as old a? Soplmkies at Icasth la other accomits, 
acaiD. a <juadruj)U; division is applied to the Irdics, 
Wiiich arc stated to have been four in iiuml.er, be- 
ginning iimui Kckrops — called in his time Kekrdpis, 
Au'oclithoi., Aktau and I’aralia. Under king 
Kranaus, thest tribes (\vc arc told) received tlie 
names ot Kranais. Attlus, Mesogaea and Diakria* 
—under Eritdiiliuuiu.s, U,o.,,c of Dias, Atheuai's, 
Poseidonias, iltplueslias ; at last, shortly after 

’ riiilochorns ap. Strain,, ix. .','t SehioTianu, Aiitiq. J. P. 

Graec. b. t. sec* . 

® Strabo, ix. p. Philocborns arn! Awitmi c^iUiujctl the king- 
dom of Nisus from the (4 (.loriutti db far a); the Pylbium (near 

(Eijoe) and Eleubis (Str. ; but tiiere were nm^iy didVrent tales. 

^ Poiiux, virb c. 9. 109'-! U, 
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Erechtheus, they were denomioated after the iCbar - 
sons of I6n (son of Kreasa daughter of Erechtheus, 
by Apollo); Geleontes, HoplStes, JSgikoreis^ Arga- 
deis. The four Attic or Ionic tribes, under these iwSe 
last-meniioned names, continued to form the classi- 
fication of the citizens until the revolution of Klei- 
sthenes in 509 b.c., by which the ten tribes were in- 
troduced, as we find them down to the period of Ma- 
cedonian ascendency. It is affirmed, and with some . 
etymological plausibility, that the denominations ' 
of these four tribes must originally have had refer- 
ence to the occupations of those who bore them — 
the Hnpletes being the warrior-class, the iEgikoreis 
goatherds, the Argadeis artisans, and the Geleontes 
(Teleontcs, or Gedeontes) cultivators : and, hence 
some authors have ascribed to the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Attica' an actual primitive distribution 
into hereditary professions or castes, similar to that 
which prevailed in India and Egypt. If we should 
even grant that such a division into castes might , 
originally have prevailed, it must have grown 
obsolete long before the time of Solon : but there 
seem no sufficient grounds for believing that it ever 
did prevail. The names of the tribes may have 
been originally borrowed from certain professions, 
but it does not necessarily follow that the reality 
corresi)onded to this derivation, or that every indi- 
vidual who belonged to any tribe was a member «f 
the profession from whence the name had originally 

» I6n. the father of the four heroea after wlwm these tribe* were 
named, waa affirmed by one atory to be the' prtilStive civiliaing 
lator of Attica. like Lycurgus.iNnma, (Ptntaieh adv. Ko- 

Idten, c. 31. p. 1125). • ,, 
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derived. FToni the etymology of the names, 
be it, ever so cleai^, we cannot safely assume the 
historical reality of a classification according to 
professions ; and this objection (which would be 
weighty even if the etymology had been clear) be- 
comes irresistible when we add that even the ety- 
mology is not beyond dispute' ; that the names 
themselves are written with a diversity which can- 
'not be reconciled ; and that the four professions 
j.nametl by Strabo omit the goatherds and include 
the priests ; while those s})ecified by Plutarch leave 
out the latter and include the former^. 

All that seems certain is, that these were the four 
ancient Ionic tribes (analogous to the Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli and Dymanes umong the Dorians) which 
prevailed not only at Athens, but among several of 
the Ionic cities derived from Athens. The Geleontes 
are mentioned in inscriptions now’ remaining be- 
longing to Teds in Ionia, and all the four arc named 
in those of Kyzikus in the Propontis, which was a 
foundation from the Ionic Miletus®. The four tribes, 

* Thus Euripides derives the AlyiKo^ms, not from at^ a goat, but 

from A<yW the of Idn 1 58 1 (,1. c.) : he also gives Telmnits, 

derived from an eponymous T*Ae6n son of I6n, while the inscriptions 
at Kyzikus concur with Herodotus and others in giving Geleontes. 
Plutarch (Solon, 25) gives Gedeontes. In an Athenian inscription re- 
cently published by Professor Rofva (dating seemingly in the first cen- 
tuiy^ aftei the Christian sera), the worship of Zeus GeleAn at Athens has 
been for the first time verified— FfXcWoff kpoK^pv^ (Ross, IHt At- 
imhan Umnen, pp. vii. -ix. Halle, 1846). 

* Plutarch (Solon, c. 25) ; Strabo, viiL p. 383. Compare Plato, 
Kritias, p. no. 

» Boeckh, Corp. laser. Nos. 3078, 3079, 3665. The elaborate com- 
naentary on this last-mentioned inscription, in which Boeckh vindicates 
the early historical reality of the classification by professions, is noway 
satlafactory to my mind. 

K. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch dcr Griecbischen Slants Alterth timer. 
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aod the four names (allowing for son^e vanationa 
of reading), are therefore historically TCtified ; 
neither the time of their introdoctioii Bor their 
primitive import are ascertainable matters, nor can 
any fa»;h be put in the various constructions of the 
legends of I6n Erechtheus and Kekrops, by modem 
coiumentatoi's. 

'I’liese four tribes may be looked at cither as re- 
ligious and social aggregates, in which capacity 
each of them comprised three Phratries and ninety 
or as political aggregates, in which point 
of vifiv each included three Trittyes and twelve 
Ni'ukrarics. Each Phratry contained thirty Gentes : 
each J'rittys comprised four Naukraries : the total 
numbers were thus 360 Gentes and 48 Naukraries. 
Moreover each gens is said to have contained thirty 
heads of families, of whom therefore there would 
be a total of 10,800. 

Comparing these two distributions one with the 
other, we may remark that they are distinct in their 
nature and proceed in opposite directions. The TheTrittji 
Trittys and the Naukrary arc essentially fractional, 
subdivisions of the tribe, aad resting upon the 
tribe as their higher unity : the Naukrary is a local 
circumscription, composed of the Naukrars or prin- 
cipal householders (so the etymology seems to indi- 
cate), who levy in each respective district the quota 
of public contributions which belongs to it, and 
superintend the disbursement, — provide the mili- 

sect. 91-96) gives a summary of all that can be known respecting these 
oM Athenian tribes. Compare hgea. Be Tribnlitts Attiew, p. 9 *ej. ; 

Tittmoun, Griechisebe StaaU Verfaasungen, ppjt79-.&a3 : Wachsmuth. 

Hrllenische Alterthumskonds, sect. 43 , 44 . ' 
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tary force incvimbfint upon the district, being for 
each naukrary two horsemen and one ship, — and 
furnish the chief district-officers, the Prytanes of 
the Naiikrari'. A certain number of foot soldiers, 
varying according to the demand, must probably 
be understood as accompanying these horsemen, 
but the quota is not specified, as it was, perhaps, 
thought unnecessary to limit preciselj the obliga- 
tions of any exce])t the wealthier men who served on 
biirseback, — at a period when oligarchical ascend- 
ency was paramount, and when the bulk of the 
people was in a slate ot eoinjiarativc subjection. 
The forty-ei.cht naukraries are tiius a systematic 
subdivision of the four tribes, embracing altogether 
the whole territory, population, cuiitribuliuns, and 
military force of Attica, — a subdivi.sion framed ex- 
clusively for purposes connected with the entire 
state. 

‘ A>>r jit tVic NaukrarjT'i, see Ari-t'ii, Fm^inent. Kcruin PuMte. p. S9, 
f-I. Nvtiniaaa ; Uarpok rai v\ . 

V. x.r vi'k lOH ; Sch''*!. u.i Aristoph, Xtihpn, :i/. 

( 7 ifivravfi\ -roiv 'Sai>K,jupwi‘, Htrodtit. v. 71 i tht y caaducted the 
TUtiiicii 'jf « t dffjg':* in resistance to the usurpation Kyl/>n. 

I’hv that earh >haukrary was obliged to fEJminh one sbijr 

can ha. i!y 1*.^ true of tlte time l>t*fore So ion ; as Pollux stales it, we 
bliouUi he led to ciaici i\v that iu* only hifers it from the name yavKpitpos 
(PoUuv, viii. tiu tigb the real e?tyoioh»iry’ seenos rather to he fruni 

paL€a (\V'ichsmiit h, lieUen. Ait. sect* 44 . p. 340), There mav he some 
ground f hehcvhig that the old meaning also of the word ria'-ys con- 
nected it with iva w , a supposition would smooth the diOif ulty in 

regard to the fuoctH the vninr6^iKm as judeea in cases of illicit ad- 

nabsifin into the pbratores, See llesychius and Hari>okration, v. Nao- 
rohiKai ; itnd Baumntark, Oc Curatoribtis Eoiporii, Fribiirg, i82«, p. 67 
geq. : compare tlie fragment of the Soionian law, ^ Itpmv opytmv fj 
mvrm, which Niebuhr oonject orally corrects. Rom. Gesch. v. i. p. 323, 
ed, ; Hesychiiis, Savtmjpei ,' — ot ol««rai. See Pollux, NavXoi^, and 
jLobeck, sect, 3. p. 7 ; "AttwnDrai nnpk MiXi^ 4 rtoi&* ? Plutarch, 

Qusest*. Grajc. c. 32. p. 29^* 
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But the Phratries and Gentes are a distributioii 

, t try ana iw 

completely different from this. They seem a^ro^ o«a. 
Rations of small primitive unities into lai^er ; they 
are independent of and do not presuppose the tribe; 
they arise separately and spontaneously, without 
preconcerted uniformity, and without reference to 
a common political purpose ; the legislator finds 
them pre-existing, and adapts or modifies them to 
answer some national schtine. We must distin- 
guish tlie general fact of the classification, and thO 
sul:c\ ssive subordination in the scale, of the families 
to the; gens, of the gentes to the phratry, and of 
the phratries to the tribe — from the precise nu- 
merical symmetry with which this subordination is 
invested, as we read it, — thirty families to a gens, 
tiurty gciitcs to a phratry, three phratries to each 
tribe- If such nice equality of numbers could ever 
have been procured, by legislative constraint* ope- 
rating upon pre-cxisient natural elements, the pro- 
portions could not have been permanently main- 
tained. But we may reasonably doubt whether it 
evoi did so exist : it appears more like the fancy 
of ail author who pleased himself by^ supposing an 
original systematic creation in times anterior to 
rci ords, by multiplying together the number of 
days in the month and of months in the year. That 
every piiratry contained an equal number of gentes, 
and every gens an equal number of families, is a 
supposition hardly admissible without better evi- 


' Meier, De Geotilitate AtticA, pp. 32-24, Outcehes that thia nu- 
merical complctenesa waa enacted by Solon j hiBt of tbia there is no 
proof, nor is it in harmony with the genen^tendeadea of Solon ‘a 

legblatioii, 
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dence than we pdssess ; but apart from this ques- 
tionable precision of nitmerical scale, the Phratries 
and Gentes themselves were real, ancient and dura- 
ble associations among the Athenian people, highly 
imj>ortant to be understood’. The basis of the 
whole was the house, hearth or family, — -a number 
of which, greater or less, composed the Gens or 
Genos. This gens W'as therefore a clan, sept, or 
enlarged, and partly factitious brotiicrhood, bound 
together by, — 1. Common religious ceremonies, 
and exclusive pri\’ilege of priesthood, in honour of 
the same god, supposed to be the primitive ancestor 
and characterised by a special surnanie. 2. lly a 
common burial-place. 3. By mutual rights of suc- 
cession to jiroperty, 4. By reciiuocal obligations 
of help, defence, ami redicss of injuries. 5. By 
mutual right and obligation lo intermarry in e<'rtain 
determinate cases, especially where there was an 
orphan daughter or heiress. (>. By possession, in 
some cases at least, of coinraou property, an archon 
and a treasurer of their own. Such were the rights 

* ‘O in ref>r<;uceto tlie Anglo-Saioii Tyfhinys and llundrodv, and 
ilte -.till muiT. widely -spread division of the Uundrfil, which Bt*em< lo 
pervade the whttle of Tt utoiiic and Scandinavian antiquity, much more 
extensively than the fyilntty; — there is no grouml for believiiif^ that 
these |>rt rise nuiucrical proportions WTre in general practice realized: 
the systoiuiitic nomenclature served itn purpose by marking the idea of 
graduation and the type to wdiich a certain approach w’as actually made. 
Mr. I'hurpe observes re.specting the Hundred, in his Glossary to the 
‘Ancient l^aws and Institutes of England/ v. Hundred, Tylhing, Frid^ 
Borg, &c. “ In the Dialogus dc Scaccario, It is said that a Hundred 
‘ ex hydarum aVapiot centenariis, sed non determiiiatis, constat : quidam 
enim ex pluribus, quidam ex paucioribus constat/ Some accounts make 
it corisistof precisely a hundred hydes, others of a hundred tythings, others 
of a hundred free families. Certain it is, that whatever may have been 
its original organization, the Hundred, at the time when it bccom<^s 
known to us,, .differed greatly in extent in various parts of England.*' 
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and obligations chaowyterising tbe gentfle union* t 
the phmtric union, binding log^^er several genttts, 
was less intimate, but still included aotne nsutuUl 
rights and obligations of an analogous character, 
and especially a communion of particular sacml 
rites and mutual privileges of prosecution in the 
event of a phrator being slain. Each phratry was 
considered as belonging to one of the four tribes, 
and all the phratries of the same tribe enjoyed a 
certain periodical communion of sacred rites, under.- 
the presidency of a magistrate called the Phylo- 
liasiieus or Tribe King, selected from the Eupatrids : 
Zeus Gele6n was in this manner the patron god of 
tlie tribe Geleontes. Lastly, all the four tribes 
were linked together by the common worship of 
Apollo Patr6us, as their divine father and guardian ; 
for Apollo was the father of I6n, and the Eponyms 
of all the four tribes were reputed sons of Idn. 

Sucii was the primitive rebgious and social union 
of the population of Attica in its gradually ascend- 
ing scale — as distinguished from the political union, 
probably of later introduction, represented at first 
by the Trittyes and Naukraries, and in after times 
by the ten Kleisthenean tribes, subdivided into 
Trittyes and Demes. The religious and family 
bond of aggregation is the earlier of the two : but 
the political bond, though beginning later, will be 
found to acquire constantly increasing influence 

‘ Sec the instructive ioscriptioa in Professor Ross's work (Uber die 
Diemen von Attikn, p. 26) of the y*vot 'AiumtrtpO&r, commettiorating 
the arcbon of that gens, the prieet of XLdiirop% the Ta/das or treasurer, 
and the names of the members, with the deolik and tribe of indi- 
vidual. Compare Bossier, De Gent. Attieis, 53. About t2>e pec«> 
liar religious rites of the gens called Gephynet^^see Herodot. v. 6t. 
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^roHghout tHe greater part of this history. In 
the former, personal relation is the essential and 
predominant characteristic’ — local relation being 
subordinate : in the latter, property and residence 
become the chief considerations, and the personal 
element counts only as measured by these accom- 
paniments. All these phratric and gentile associa- 
tions, the larger as well as the smaller, were 
founded upon the same principles and tendencies 
of the Grecian mind® — a coalescence of the idea of 
worship with that of ancestry, or of communion in 
certain special religious rites wnth communion of 
blood, real or supposed. The god or hero, to 

^ y^viKOA opposed to <pv^ai roTTLKai.^ — Dionys. Hal. Ant. Horn, 

iv. 14. 

^ Plato. Euthydem. p. 302 ; Anstot. ap, SchoL in Platon. AKioch. 
p. 405, ed. Bek. ’Aptr»-ror/Xr;s' roi- okov jrXr/^oiff hitjpt-jyievov 

in] 0 ‘iy €ts T€ rovs yfttipyovf Ka\ tovv drjfiwvpytfv^ , if}vXiti nirto}- fLPni 
trapoff, r<oP <p\ku}V €Kd€m)i finipin ttpai <2r rpirrCai- r« AaXoCtrt 

fcai (j>pnTplas’ e*:acrr;;f df tovtkov rpuiKOin'a tipai yei'rj, t(> Se ycpoi' cV Tpid^ 
Kvpra dpSpwu frvpicrrdpai' rovrovs' rovs ets* rd ytvrf rtrqyfkjvovs ytv- 
VTj'Tas KukoxiTi . PolIux, viil, 3. Ot ptTf ji^ovret tov ycpov^^ ytuvrjTdi kuI 
6pfryd\af(r€i^* yeWi jufV nv 7rpofrr)Kot*T«f, (fV rtjt (rwd^ov ovrca rrpuarayo- 
pfvop^voi : compare also iii. 52; Maris. Alticist. p. U)8. 

llarpokrat. v. ’AttoXXujv Ilarptpos’, S^otPinv, Vfvvr^rai, *Opy€a)»/€v, Sir. 
Etyriiol. Mar^n. v. ; Suitias, v. ^Ofry€&p€f ; Pollux, viii. 85; 

Demoslhcn, cont. Lubulid. p. 1319. ftra <^p«Topfs‘, f?ra ’AyrdAXcovoir 
narptoov kui Atos (pKiov yevinfrai ; and cont, Neaerara. p. 1365. 

Uses dffyfMj'fi as synoiiyranii5 with yfPidjrai (sec Drat. ii. p. Ip, 20- 2 H, 
ed* Bek.). Scbbrnann (Antiq. J. P. Gra‘c. § xxvi.) comidei*s the two 
os essentially distinct. 4^pryrpr/ aud cjivkov both occur in the Iliad, ii. 
362. See the Dissertation ol Buttmann, Eber den Begrift von <ppiirpla 
(Mythologus, c. 24. p. 305) ; and that of Aleicr, De Gentilitate Attici, 
where the points of knowledge attainable respecting the Gentes ore well 
put together and discubsed. 

In the Tfaenean Inscription (No. 2448 ap. Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., see 
hi* comniciit, page 310) containing the testament of Epikt^^ta, whereby 
a hei|uest is made to ol irvyyf di^dpcTox crvyy«i^&>iA»~this 

word does not mean kindred or blood relations, but a variety 
gentile uaionir-'' thiasus or sodaUtium." Boi^ckh. 
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whom the assembled members oftered their sacri- 
fices, was conceived as the primitive ancestor to 
whom they owed tlieir origin ; often through a long 
list of intermediate names, as in the case of the 
Milcftlau Hekataeus, so often l)efore adverted to'. 
Hach family had its own sa<Ted rites and funereal 
commemoration of ance.-tors, celebrated by the 
master of the house, to which none but, members 
f)f the family were admissable . lijv. extinction ot a 
family', carrying with it the snsi)t'nsion of these re- 
iiu)<)us riles, was held by the Greeks to be a mis- 
fm tuae, not merely from the loss of the citizens 
ceiu]);),5mg it, hut also because the family gods and 
the manes of deceased citizens were thus dejjrivcd 
oftlwu' honours' and might visit the country witli 
di.-ptensure. The larger associations, called Gens, 
I’hrat ryy Tribe, wa-re formed by an exten.sion of the 
Same prinei]>le---of the. family, considered as a 
u'igious l)rotherliood, worshijiing some common 
gou tjr i’.ero with an appropi'iatc surname, and re- 
cognising him as tlieir joint ancestor; and the fes- 
tivals Thecnia and Apaturia'^ (the first Attic, the 
second coimnon to all the Ionic race) annually 

‘ llei' ilot. i. 'i:K(iTaiuy—y€tf(rj\ 0 yTi<rapTl rc Km 

Tf}i' cV ^Kun^^Kamv Agulti^ y€trfr}Xoy^ixayri iu>tfr6pp 

Kin ti"a(\if<rai'ri iS iKKaiOiKarfip The Attic expresisiGn'---~-<ty;ytaTfMl 

hpoili Ktu mrjwi/—slliist rail's, the intimate association Inriwettn 
iationaliip ^irui coiuraon rcliijiuim privileges. — Is®u8, Orat. vi. p. Sp, 
ed. Bek. 

’ I»aus, Or. vi. p. 61 ; ii. p. 38 } Demosth. adv. Maiastatiun, p. 1053- 
1075 ; adv. Leochar, p, 1093. 

» Xenttph. Ilelleii. t, 5, 8 ; llerodot, i. 147; S«ttd«a, * Awarrwpiu Xiw 
^pdrpios-- ABTpHila (pparpUi, the pirsidiiig god of the phratric union. 
— riato, EuthydenSv c. 28, p. 302; Demosth. MaJkast. p. 1054. 
See Meicr> l>e Gentilitate Attici, p. 1 i-l4. 

^ The wdtpim at Byzantiuui, which were differUBt frum 0ta<rm, and 
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brought together the members of these phratries 
and gentes for vforship, festivity, and maintt nance 
of special sympathies ; thus strengthening the larger 
ties without effacing the smaller. 

Such were the nianil'estations of Grecian so- 
ciality, as we read them in the early constitution, 
not merely of Attica but of other Grecian states 
besides. To Aristotle and Dikaearchu.s it was an 
interesting inquiry to trace bach all political society 
into certain assumed elementary atoms, and to 
show by what mothes and means the original fa- 
milies, each having its separate meal-bin and fire- 
place', had been l>rought together into larger aggre- 
gates. But the historian must accept a.s an ulti- 
mate fact the earliest state of things whicii liis 
witnesses make known to him, and in the case now 
before us, the gentile and pliratrj(; unions are mat- 
ters into the beginning of which wo cannot [)rctend 
to penetrate. J^ollux (prob.ibly from Aristotle’s 
last work on the Constitutions of Greece) informs 
us di.stinctly that the members of the same gens at 
Athens were not commonly related by blood, — and 
even without any express testimony we might liave 
concluded such to be the fact ; to what extent the 
gens at the unknown epoch of its fir-st formation 
was based upon actual relationship, we have no 
means of determining, either with regard to the 
Athenian or the Roman Gentes, which were in all 

which possessed corporate property (t«S t. Aoi r.i rrarpiwTiA.'.. 

Axistot. CEcoaomic. ii. 4), are d..uhtless the parallel of the Athenian 
phratries. 

t Dikwcbns ap. Stephan. By*, v. nnrpdj Aristot. Polit. i. I, 6. 
'OftocriTTvovt and dpoKOfraovr are the old words cited by the latter from 
Charondae lud Epiiamiides. 
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main points analogous. Gentilism is a tie by 
itself; distinct from the family ties, but presup- 
posing their existence and extending them by an 
artificial analogy, partly founded in religious belief 
and partly on positive compact, so as to compre- 
hend strangers in blood. All the members of one Relief in » 
gens, or even of one phratry, believed tbernselves ahine Ki- 
lo be sprung, not indeed from the same grand- 
father or great-grandfather, but fiara the same di- 
vine or heroic ancestor ; all the contemporary 
members of the phratry of llekataeus had a com- 
mon god for their ancestor in the sixteenth degree ; 
and this fundamental belief, into which the Greek 
mind passed with so much facility, was adopted 
and converted by positive compact into the Gentile 
and Phralric principle of union. It is because such 
transfusion, not recognised by Christianity, is at 
variance with modern habits of thought, and be- 
cause we do not readilj undeistand how such a 
legal and religious fiction can have sunk deep into 
the Greek feelings, that the Phratries and Gentes 
appear to n. mysterious : hut tiiey are in harmony 
with all the legendary genealogies which have been 
set forth in the preceding volume, and Niebuhr, in 
his valuable discussion of the ancient Roman 
Gentes, is right in supposing that they were not 
real families, procreated from any common histo- 
rical ancestor : but it is not the less true (though 
he seems to suppose otherwise) th»t the idea of the 
gens involved the belief in a common first father, 
divine or heroic — a genealogy wl^kdi we may pro- 
perly call fabulous, but which wafijconsecrated and 
accredited among the members c| the gens itself, 
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and Served as one important bond of union between 
them*. And though an analytical mind like Ari- 
stotle might iliscern the difference between the gens 
and the family, so as to distinguish the former as 
the offsp.'ing of some special compact, still this is 
DO (air test of the feeling.^ usual among early 
Creeks, nor is it certain that Aristotle himself, son 
of thc^idiysieian Nikomaehus, who lici-mged to the 
gens of the Asklrpiads wovild have consented to 
disallow the procreative origin of al! these religious 
farmlie.s without any exceptimi. Tlu- natural fa- 
niiues of eour.se changed from generation to gene- 
ration, some extending thems('lvcs while otltcrs 
diminished or died out ; bin the gens r* a , !\ cd no 
alterations, except tluoogli the j^roereation, ex- 
tinction, or subdi, isio:i, of tlie.M* compoiu-nt futiu- 

* Niehuhr, Rorni.sciit* vol. i. ]>. HIT- 13/. lnh - 

that poiiat i.^ clear:---''* Tt ir L.>T:iinibne. (pjahlain suiit r 
et hio Iti verbis. L.t t-nia* ’■'!» b tnilu* urti 

/Rtigbi vt rentib-'-'f sit' a!t .rRiiitij* iiorain' tb ^ if t- voc'-.*/ in <» 

M'aa ' Pniii Ibacoi). jv. <i)4 ** tii*. ftur ex at 

♦« niii s raill ncmnie uppeHatiir/' Sea- iUd-kiT. JUuiulfflUih 

aei ii« dtast l)en '\itt'rthuimT, part 2. aiitii. 2. p.’Hb. 

'Mie iant ^ >it r.* tiu Ciaitj'.ti m ougJit tt> be ou! ibr tiie lirecian 

sente-. 7'hc (jT \ rirp/ df>e^ not provn the riisloncai uaiity of 

tht; primib-’>g n (.ienaiv-h hut li provi-.s that the uieto- 

heis 'of the behgveJ iorn. 

Di. Wnda, tr. Im- t-aiovd v- *ik, ' Da^ l>euts< lie Strafi er];l ’ (U/hle, 
1 S42), cb-svnits from Niebuin m tln^ opponite direct ioo,, amt seeinr to 
maintain that the Chcrian anni Roman p:eijte«i were really distaiR blood 
niations {p. 123). ilow this au* W proved. I do no1 know: and it 
is inroiiskteni witi* ?hc opinion xvbich he adviinres in the preceding 
page (p. 1221 v<jry jus* iy— that thestM/wti.?/ fami ben are prim ordiai facta 
in early human rtOcicK,, bcyoo/l vxhich we c stiniot carry our res^earcbea. 
** Hie fartliet wc go back in hibUuy, the more d(;ef> the curninunity ex- 
hibit the form of a family, though itf leality it is no/ a mere family, 
ijjfliis is the limit of historic al research, which no man can transgress 
with impunity <p. 122), 

* Diogen. v. 1. 
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lies ; accordingly the relations of the families with 
the gens were in perpetual course of fluctuation, 
and the gentile ancestorial genealogy, adapted as 
it doubtless was to the early condition of the gens, 
becaiiie in process of time partially obsolete and 
unsuitable. We hear of this genealogy but rarely, 
because it is only brought before the public in cer- 
tain cases pre-eminent and venerable • but the 
humbler gentes had their common rites, and com- 
mon superhuman ancestor and genealogy, as well 
as the more celebrated : the scheme and ideal basis 
was the same in all. 

Analogies, borrowed from very different people and 
parts of the world, prove how readily these enlarged 
and factitious family unions assort with the ideas of 
an early stage of society. The Highland clan, the 
Irish sept‘, the ancient legally constituted families in 

^ Set* Colonel Leake's IVavels in Northern Greece, ch. 2. p. 85 (the 
Grt't'k word (pparpuii seems to be adopted in Albania) ; Bout?, La 
Tu’qtiie en Europe, vol. )i, ch. 1. p. 15- 17 ; chap. 4. p. 530 j Spenaer's 
View of the State of Ireland (vol. vi. p. 1542-1543. of Tonson's edition 
of Spenser's Works, 1715) j Cyprieu ilobert. Die Slaven in Turkey, 
b. 1. jh. 1 and 2. 

So too, in the laws of king Alfred in England on the subject of 
murder, the guild-brethren or members of the same guild arc made to 
rank in the position of distant relatives if there happen to be no blood 

relatives ; — 

“ If a man, kinless of paternal relatives, fight and slay a man, then 
if he have maternal relatives, let them pay a third of the wer : his 
guild-brethren a third part : for a third let him flee. If he have no ma- 
ternal relatives, let his guild -brethren pay half: ibr half let him flee.,.. 
If a man kill a man thus circumstanced, if he have no relatives, let half 
be paid to the king, half to his guild-brethren/* (Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, vol. i. p. 79-Bl,) Again, in the same 
work. Leges Henrici Primi, vol. i. p. 696, the Idvas of the kindred and 
the guild run togetlier in the most intimate Bi qats homi- 

nem occidat Si eum tunc cojraalto nm deseral^^et pro eo jyfldarr no- 
lit," «cc. In the Salic law, the member* of « eowT^tniAM invorted 

. VOL. 111. Ml * 
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Friesland and Dithmarech, the Phis or Phara among 
the Albanians, are examples of a similar practice*: 

with the same t ighta and obligations one towards the other (Rogge, 
Gerichtswesen der Gernianen, ch. iii. p. 62). Compare Wilda, 
Deutsches Strafrecht, p. 389. and the valuable special treatise of the same 
author (I>as Gilden wesen im Mittelalter. Berlin, 1831), where the 
origin and progress of the guilds from the primitive times of German 
heathenism is unfolded. He shows that these associations have their 
basis in the earliest feelings and habits of the Teutonic race — tive family 
was as it were a natural guild — the guild, a factitious family. Com- 
mon religious sacrifices and festivals^ — mutual defence and help, as well 
as mutual responsibility — were the recognised bonds among the cern* 
ffildimes i they w^ore sororiiates as well fratemiiateit, comprehending 
both men and 'women (desen Genosser “w ie die Olieder einer Familie 
eng unter eiuander verburulcn waren. p. 145). Wilda explains how this 
primitive social and religious phratry (sometimes this very expression 
fratria is used, see p. 109) pass«»d into something like the more politi- 
cal tribe or phyle (see pp. 43, 57. 60, ! 16, 126, 129, 344). The sworn 
commum, which spread so much throughout Europe in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, partakes both of the one and of the other — roa- 
^*«rcrio — amicifia Juraia (pp. 148, 169,). 

The members of an Albanian phara are all jointly bound to exact, 
and each severally exposed to suffer, the vengeanc** of blood, in the 
event of homicide committed upon, or by, any one of them (Bou^, 
supra). 

* See tlie valuable chapter of Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. vol. i. pp. 317, 
350, 2iui edit. 

'Fhe Ai berghi of Genoa in the middle ages were enlarged familifis cre- 
ated by voluntar y compact ** He tout temps (observes Sismondi) ica 
families puissantes avaieot dans Rusage, k Gr!nes, d*augmenter encore 
leur puissance en adoptant d'autres families moins riches, moins illtis- 
tres, ou moins uoaabreuses—auxquellcs ellee communiquolent leufiKm 
et leurs arraes, qu'elles prenoient ainsi Tengagemcnt de prot<5ger — et 
qui en letoxir s'iissocioient a toutes letirs qu^eliea, Le« maisons dans 
lesquelies on entroit ainsi par adoption, etoisnt nomm^s dea alberghi 
<auberge3)> et ii y avoit i>eu de maisons iJlustres qui ne se fusaut ainsi 
r^rut<^es k Faide de quelque familie ^trangere." (Ih^publtquos Italiistines, 
t, XV. ch^ 120, p, 366.) 

acWiom (Deutsche Staats und Eechts-Geschichte, sect. 1$. vol. i. 

6^ edit.) remarks in regard to the ancient Germans, that the 
"iMuli* et propinquitates ” roentione<J by Tacitu, (Germ, 
c. 7), aad tlie " gentibna cognationibasque bominum " of C^maar (B. G. 
vL 22), boce move walop to the Roman gene than to relattonahip of 
blood or we^dk. According to U»e idea of some of the German tribes. 
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and the adoption of prisoners hy the North Ameri- 
can Indians, as weli as the tmiversal prevalence and 
efficacy of the ceremony of adoption in the Grecian 
and Roman world, exhibit to us a solemn formality 
under certain circumstances, originating an union 
and aftections similar to those of kindred. Of this 
same nature were the Phratries and Gentes at 
Athens, tiie Curia; and Gentes at Rome, but they 
were j»eculiarly modified by the religious imagina- 
tion of the ancient world, which always traced back 
the j .u-st time to gods and heroes : and religion thus 
supi»licd both the common genealogy as tlieir basis, 
and the privileged communion of special sacred rites 
as means of commemoration 'and perpetuity. The 
Gentes, both at Athens and in other parts of Greece, 
btne a putrunymic name, the stamp of their believed 
common [>aternity : we find the Askiejjiadse in many 
parts oft i’roece — the Alenada; in Thessaly — the Mi- 
dylkhe, Psalychida-, Blepsiada?., Euxenidas, at .dEgi- 
iia — the Branchidse at Miletus — the Nebridae at K6s 
— the laniida? and Klytiadie at Olympia — the Ake- 
storida; at Argos — the KinyradicinCyprus — thePen- 
thihdie at Milylene' — the 'J’althybiadae at Sparta, — 

even blood-relatitmship might be formally ronouoced and broken 
with ail it» connected rights and obligations^ at the pleasure of the in- 
dividual : iio might diclare himself iK-rtotr^Tht, to Use the Greek expftwi* 
sion. Sec the Titul. tid nf the Salic law as quoted by Eichborn, e. 

Professor Kontorgaot St. Peternburg (in hi» Esaai mir rOrganbatian 
de la Tribu dans TAntiquit^, translated from Enasian into French by 
M. Chopin, Parb 1839) haa traced out and illuatimted the ftindamacitai 
analogy between the social claasification» in eafly times, of Grevdes, 
Romans, Germans, and Russians <se« especially pp. 47, 213), Ee* 
specting the early history of Attica, however, many of his positiom are 
advanced upon v&tj untrustworthy evidence (see p* 123 

» Pindar, Pyth. viii. 53 ; Isthm. ru mi Nem* vit. IDS ; Strabo, k, 
p. 421 ; Stephen. By*, v. K^r ; Hmidot. v. 44 ; vS; 134 ; ix. 37 ; Phu- 

G 2" 
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not less than tiie Kodrida*, Eumolpida;, Phytalida?, 
LykomMa', Butada*, Euneidaj, Hesychidae, Bryti- 
adas, &c. in Attica*. To each of these corresponded 
a mythi(;al ancestor more or less known, and pass- 
ing for the first father as well as the eponymous 
hero of the gens — Kodriis, Euinolpus, Butes, Phy- 
taUis, Hcsychus, &c. The revolution of Klcisthen^s 
in .509 B.c, abolished the old tribes for civil pur- 
poses, and created ten new tribes, leaving the 
pbratries anil gentes unaltered, but introducing the 
local distribution according to dcines or cantons, us 
the foundation of his new political tribes. A cer- 
tain number of denu"' belonged to each of the ten 
Kieisthenean tribes ithc di ines in the same tribe 
were not necessarily contigmius, so that the tribe 
was not coincident with a dchiiite cireuinscription) 
and the deme, in which ev^ery individual was tlien 
icgisiered, continued tube that in which his des<-.cnd- 
a-.ts were also registered. But the yeiites had no 
<.:unnectu>ii. as such, with these iievv tribes, and tiie 
it)einhers <.)f the ‘-aine gem inight belong to difiercnl 
iiena .- It floservcs to be remarked, however, tiiat 


aa!:. x. i, S ; I uvacr. PaiiwI. .'in ; Schiil. i’lridai. I’vtli. ii. 

27 , A'lM i',. 1 . V. init TpayTaii,, I’lato, M,non. I, 

\vhic!> Mui ..J- r. ;iut.-,( , ..u.-. gt-ns. St*e Hut!ii)aiiii. Djssfrt i<n 

vi,!. ii. 24f>. Bacchiadatat Cofinth, 

fSi&o>ra: rat .'ly^.rn .iAAijX<„->' (III ithI. v. <l2i. 

4 . i I'l J.i.Tii'-at, Boi raSai J Thucyd. viti. 53 ; Plu- 

MCl. Jeu-U!., i 2 ; J 1 ; DllUlDstfc. roiif. tvcipr. p. 1365; 

Polemoap. Cchi.l. a.j S„ph. O-uiip, Koi. 489 ; Plutarch, Vit, X. Orator, 
p. 841 - 844 . s« U;. UissrrtHi.ou „f O. .VuU.ir, ]>e Minerv& I’oiiade 

€, Ji, ^ 

> DemosUe Xear. i;,or.. TatmauD (Gri<Rrhi.«.hc- StaatB- 
tio^waT '““‘r * after the Kieiathcnean revolu- 

dem.( but the ev.deuce ..vbich he produces « ,n my judgement in.uffi- 
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to a certain extent, in the old arrangement of Attica, 
the division into gentes coincided with the division 
into dernes, i. e. it happened not unfrequently that 
the genn^tes or members of the same gens lived in 
the same canton, so that the name of the gens and 
the name of the deme was the same : moreover, it 
, seems tliat Kleisthends recognised a ce. tain number 
of new domes, to which he gave names derived from 
some iiTjportant gens resident near the spot. It is 
thus that we are to explain the large number of the 
Kleisthenean domes which bear patronymic names*. 

ci( i ^ llic ideas of the f>hratr\ and the tribe are often confounded to- 
gether; the Jbgeitire uf Sparta, whoni HerLKiotiis (iv. 149) calls a 

tube, are bN i\ristolle called a Pbratry of Thehaiib (ap. Schol. ad Pin- 
dar vii. Ih'. Compare Wachsinuth. Hcdleni^che / ilerthums- 

kutide, sect.. p. .17. 

A gieat liiany of the <k*mos seem to have deriv'cd their names frmn 
the shritl*-^ t'l plants >\hich gu w in their ueiglihourhood (Schol. ad 
Anf*to[)hari I’lutus, fiSCi, M epoir •rs, “ t. 

’ I-'.'i -'Vr'inipl*;, /Kthaiida*. Biitada'. Kothokivian I hedalidac, Eiresidge. 
Hpieikjda . KrcpadcV, liiipyrnhe. Kcheiida?, Keiiiada'. Kydantida^, Laki- 
.niii . r.-iu) iMJf lulic, IVr Pershlae. SemachidtC. SkarabAnidae, Sy- 

brida., TiMkida /rhyrgonidan f! yf>ada?, 1 'hyina‘tada', Paeonidic, Phtlaidae, 
Ctiullidie '. all these names of deme.s bearing the patronymic form^ arc 
found in Harpokration and Stephanus Byz. alone, 

\Vt do not know that the Ktpautts ever constitxited a y«vot, bat the 
nann- of thi‘ deme Kfpnptit is evidently given, upon the same principle, 
to a }>lace chiedy uccupi d by potters. Phe gcxis Kmp^vidai are #^id fco 
have iiecn called <htXtetc (? <hXwu') and IlfpiBintai as well as Koipwri- 
: the names of gentes and those of denies seem not alviraye distin- 
gnisliable. 

idle Biitada*, though a highly venerable gens, also ranked m a deme 
fsce the Psephiem about Lycurgus in Plutarch, V it* X. Orator, p. 852) i 
yet we do not know that there was any legality culled Btatadfe* Per- 
hai>s some of the names above noticed may be ain^xly uatnes of gecitea, 
enrolled m demes, hut without meatiing to itii|Ay any community of 
abode among the members. 

The members of a Roman gens occupied a4|i^fimg rt^aidencea, on 
some occasions — to what extent we do not know pietberg, De Fami- 
liari Patriciorum Nexu, ch. 24, 25, Sieswte, I8a9|i 

Wfi find the same patronymic names of demaa viUaije# cbewHeir : 
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Kdaiuuid , Tliere is one remaricable difiference between the 
ioman and the Grecian gens, arising from the 
different practice in regard to naming. A Roman 
Patrician bore habitually three names — the gentile 
name, with one name following it to denote his 
fauiily, and another preceding it peculiar to him- 
self in that family. But in Athens, at least after < 
the revolution of Kleistben^s, the gentile name was 
not employed : a man was described by his own 
single name, followed first by the name of his father 
and next by that of the deme to which he belonged, 
— as ^f^schwes, son of Atrom^tus, a Kothdkid. Such a 
difference in the habitual system of naming tended 
to’make the gentile tie more present to every one’s 
mind at Rome than in the Greek cities. 

Before the pecuniary ciassificatinn of the Atticans 
introduced by Solon, the Phratries and Gentes, and 
the Trittyes and Nankrarics, were the only recog- 
nised bonds among them, and the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations, over and above the 
natural family. The gens constituted a close in- 
corporation, both as to property and as to persons. 
Until the time of Solon, no man had any power of 
testameniary disposition ; if he died without chil- 

in Kos nnd Rhodes 'Hos.-,, lupor Gr. ined.. No. ir>-26. Halle, 18*6)} 
i Lhtadoi in Nanos (Aristotle ap. Albetei. viii , p. 348); Botaekidm tA 

.. ^ Tegea (Steph. Byz. inv.), Brauchida near Miletoa, &c. ; and an in- 
teraating illustrati4.tn is afforded, ia other times and other places, by the 
freqi^cy of the eadiug I'ion in villages near Zuricli in SvriUerlaad, — 
Mezikon,Nennikon, Wez>koB,«M:. Uluntaclili, in his hiatory of Zurich, 

' showB that these tcriiiinations arc abridgements of iugJiovm, including 

an original patronymic element — indicating the primary aettlement of 
, '( B^ihbcra of a family, or of a band bearing the name of ita captain, cm 

the aame spot (BliintacUt, Staau und Rechts Oeschichte dtr Stadt 

Zorich, i p. 2 i6), 
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dren, his g^ndteS IrttCceeded to hia ptoperty‘, add 
so they cdntinued to do even after Solbn, if he died 
intestate. An orphan girl fhigbt be elaiihed id 
marriage of right by any member of the gens, the 
nearest agnates being preferred*; if she was podr, 
and he did not choose to marry her himself, the 
of Solon compelled him to provide her with a 
Bowry proportional to his enrolled scale of property, 
and to give her out in marriage to another ; and 
the magnitude of the dowry required to be given 
(large even as fixed by Solon and afterwards 
doubled) seems a proof that the lawgiver intended 
indirectly to enforce actual marriage’. If a man 
was murdered, first his near relations, next his 
genn^tes and phrators, were both allowed and re- 
quired to prosecute the crime at law’; his fellow 


Bi 

of 
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^ Plutarch, Solon, 21. We find a coramon cemetery exclusively be- 
longing to the gens and tenaciously preserved (Demosth. cont. Eubulid. 
p. 1307 ; Cicero, Legg. ii. 26). 

Demosth. cont. Makartat. p. 1068. See the singular additioual 
proviso in Plutarch, Solon, c. 20. 

^ See Meursius, Themis Attica, i. 13. 

* That this was the primitive custom, and that the limitatioii 
(Meier, De Bonis Damnat. p. 23. cites mil 

TOfycjv) was subsequently introduced (Demosth. cont. Euerg. et Mnealb. 
p. 1161), we may gather from the law as it stands in Demosth. cnat. 
Makartat. p. 1069, which includes the phrators, and therefore, d /er- 
fiori, the gcnn^tes or gentiles. 

llie same word yeVov is used to designate both the circle of nameable 
relatives, brothers, tirst oauaius*(dy;^«<rrtcr, Demosth. cont. Makaital* 
^c. 9. p. 1058), &c., going beyond the o&or — and the quasi-fomily oar 
gens. As the gentile tie tended to become weaker, ib the former sense of 
the word became more and more current, to the mc^nction of the latter. 
Oi cV yiv€t. or ol rrpoa^itomt wohld hmt borne a wHer sense in tlie days 
of Drako than in those of Demosthenes ; 3lvyyfM|| nsiudty bdoafs to 
yiW in ^e narrower sense, yti^ri^ to y«W In wider sense | bm 
fswus sometimes uses ^e former word as an ej||ei eqnltaleiil the 
latter (Drat. vii. pp. 96, 99, lOS# 109, l^ier). SfipeafS to bO 

noted in Pollux as the equMeiit of yfrot Or ffm ll l)^ bot fiic 

word doeS' not oecnr in thn Attic oratori, and wtl'Oemioi ittidMi out' its 
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demots, or inhabitants of the same deme, did not 
possess the like right of prosecuting. All that we 
hear of the most ancient Athenian laws is based 
upon the gentile and phratric divisions, which are 
treated throughout as extensions of the family. It 
is to be observed that this division is completely 
independent of any property qualification — rich 
men as well as poor being comprehended In thldl 
same gens'. Moreover the different gentes were 
very unequal in dignity, arising chiefly from the 
religious ceremonies of which each possessed the 
hereditary and exclusive administration, and which, 
being in some cases considered as of pre-eminent 
sanctity in reference to the whole city, were there- 
fore nationalised : thus the Eumolpidje and K^r5'kes, 
who supplied the Hierophant and superintended the 
mysteries of the Eleu.sinian D^met^r — and the Bu- 
tadm, who furnished the priestess of Ath6n6 Polias 
as well as the priest of Poseidon Erechtheus in the 
acropolis — seem to have been reverenced above all 
the other gentes®. When the name Butadse was 

meaning with certainty : the Inscription of the Demc of Poineeus given 
in Boockh (Corp. Insc. No. 101. p. 140.) rather adds to the coafuaion by 
revealing the existence of a constituting the fractional part of a 

derae, and not connected with a gens; compare Boi^kh's Comment, ad 
loc- and lu« Addenda and Corrigenda, p. 9^)0. 

Dr. Thirlwall translates -yeWr, hou^e } which I cannot but think in- 
convenient, because that word is the natural equivalent of oiicaf--“a very 
important word in reference to Attic feelings, and quite ditferent from 
y4vos (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 14. cb. 11), It will be found impos- 
sible to translate it bv any known Kngiish word which doifs not at the 
same time suggest erroneous ideas ; which I trust will be accepted as my 
excuse for adopting it untranslated into tliis tdstory. 

* Demosthen. cont. Makartat. i. c, 

* See dSschines de Falsa Legat. p, 292. c, 4d ; Lysias coat. An- 
dbkid. p. 108 ; Andokid- de Mysteriis, p. 63, Reiske ; Deinarchus and 
Hellanikus ap. Harpokration. v. ‘Upo<f>dvrr)t, ** 

The Eumoi|)id 0 e had in case of crimes of impiety, patriicularly 
ih offfmees agiuiist the sanctity of the Mysteries, a peculiar tribunal of. 
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adopted in the Kleisthenean arrangement a« the 
name of a deme, the holy gens so called adopted the 
distinctive denomination of Eteobotadsa, or “ The 
True Butadae'.” 

A great many of the ancient gentes of Attica are 
known to us by name ; but there is only one phra- 
try (the Achniadae) whose title has come down to 
u%®. These phratries and gentes probably never M 
any time included the whole population of the coun^ 
try — and the proportion not included in them tend- 
ed to become larger and larger, in the times ante- 
rior to Kleistheufis’, as well as afterwards : they re- 

their own mimbor, before which offenders were brought by the king 
archon - M hetluT it was often used, seems doubtful ; they had also cer- 
tain unwritten customs of great antiquity, according to which they pro- 
nounced <f)cnu>sthen. cont. Aiidrotion. p. 601 ; Schol. ad Demosth. 
\oI. ii. p, l'J7, Rcivske;: compare Aleier and Schumann, Oer Attische 
Prozess, p. il7>. The llutada* also had certain old unw ritten maxitus 
(Androtion ap, Atiu nie. ix, {>. 

Compare Kossler, De Gc ntibus et Tarailiis Attica?, p.. 20, and Oster- 
marni, De Pfiiconibua (0*a\:or. sect. 2 ami 3 iMarpurg, 1845 0 

^ Lycurgus the orator is licscribed as roi^ iiovrddr}^, tqv 

Tcot’ 'Erfo^ovrnd^p (Plutarch. \‘it. X. Orator, p. 841). 

^ In an inscription (apud Boeckh. Corpus Inscrip. No. 465), four 
uHiues of the phratries at the? Greek city of Neapolia, and six names out 
of the thirty Roman curia, have been preserved (Becker, llandbuch der 
Rbmischen Alterthiimer, p. 32 ; Boeckh, Corp. Inscripl, ii. p. 650). 

Each Attic piiratry seems to have had its own separate Iawb and 
customs, distinct from the rest, rmv ^pfiropart, Kara rovs 
fxovs (Isa'us, Or, viii, p. H5, ed. Bek.; vih p. ^5 iii. p. 49), 

Bossier (De Gentibus et Fantiiiis Attic®, Darmstadt, 1833), and 
Meier (De Gentilitate Attick, p. 41—54) have given the names of those 
Attic gentes that are know n : the list of Meier cemprises soventy-ninr 
in number (sec Koutorga, Organis, Trib, p. 122). 

* Tittmarm (Griech. Staats Alterthiimer, p. 271) is of opinion that 
Kleisthen^s aiigrnenteil the number of phratries, hut the passage oi 
Aristotle brought to support this opmton is insufficliSnt proof (Polit, vi, 
2, 10. Still less can we agree with Ptatner (Be5!!|rage zm Kenntnii^ 
des Attisc^en Rechts, p. 7 4—77)# that three new phdl^ies were asai|pied 
to each of the new Kleisthenean tribes. 

Allttsion is made in Hesychms« "Arpimmtrrot.^Ei^. Tpmm&lhs^ topper- 
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mained, under Ids constitution and throughout the 
subsequent history, as religious quasi-famiJies or 
corporations, conferring rights and imposing liabili- 
ties which were enforced in the regular dikasteries, 
but iiot directly connected with the citizenship 
or with political functions : a man might be a 
citizen without being enrolled in any gens. The 
forty-eight Naukraries ceased to exist, for any 
important purposes, under his constitution : the 
deme, instead ofithe iiaukraaR became the ele- 
mentary political division, for Snlitary and hnan-^ 
cial ohjects, and the demaroh became the working 
local pivsi<lciit, in place of the < hief of the iiau- 
krars. The deme however was not eoipcidcnt with 
a naukrary, nor the d>. man h witli the j|||vious 
chief of the naukrary. thougli they wcdHnhlo- 
gous and coii.stitute;l for liit like purpose While 
the naukraries had been only forty-eight in num- 
ber, the domes formed smaller subdivisions, and 
(in later times at least) amounted to a liundredand 


vSeventy-foui *. 


ftons not inrlutJt't! in :rav p. n*-’, but thif* hardly be understood to refer 
to t;jrie» tottfriej- ro K a*; ^Vu^h$rr!yth wcudd argue (p. 23«). 

' 1 bo* hitidiUigt’ rif n '-’■'•j-i on thiS i.iatter {w Sfivifiutp'n /ivolSy 
rt 7j c\-.t^(ji.Ka Kill n yawpaprit or /orotbp t< is mori 

exact than that of Harp' d.fftttnr., who itluittfies the twt? cnmplctefv — 
V. . jj /; be 'r'icthpi \\v: unnkritucs were n*ntinued tinder 

the Klf:ihtift‘Kean {''.nslitt.t)* WiUi the ah-^ralton that they w'cre aug- 
mented to t'ifty in +‘,ve to every Kh-i^thenean tribe, thev must 

probably have been ronttnued »ji nano aiom^ withowt any real elKcriojncy 
Of functions. Kkideirnn. make» this gtateint nt, and Bocckh it 

(Public Economy of Atiienis I. u. rh, 2i. p yet I cannot but 

doubt its correctness. For the rfurrvif (oar -third of a Kkistlienenn 
tribe) was certainly reUiimd and was a working and availafik- divkion 
(see Oemostbenes do .Symmonifs, c. 7- p. an<i it :«<ve«rss hardly 

probable that tbe'v should he tw'o co-ex intent diviciioiis, one represent- 
ing the third part, the other the fitfh part, of th® same tribes, 

* Strabo, ii. p. 
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But though this early quadruple division into 
tribes is tolerably intelligible in itself, there is much 
difficulty in reconciling it with that severalty of 
government which we learn to have originally pre- 
vailed among Mie inhabitants of Attica. From 
Kekrops down to Theseus (says Thucydides) there 
were many different cities in Attica, each of them 
autonomous and self-governing, with its own pry- 
taneium and its own archons, and it was only on 
occasions of some comrnoti danger that these distinct 
eomniunities took counsel together under the au- 
th.oiilv of the AUienian kings, whose city at that 
time compriseii merely the holy rock of Atb6ii^ on 
the jiluin’ (afterwards so conspicuous as the acro- 
jioiis cit the enlarged Athens), together with a nar- 
row area under it on the southern side, ft was 
Theseus (he slates) who effected that great revolu- 
lion whcrt:l)\ the whoh* of Attica was consolidated 
into one govemirieiii . all the local magistracies and 
councils being nuuit to centre in the prytaneium 
and senate of Athens : his combined sagacity and 
power enforced upon all the inhabitants of Attica 
the necessity of recognising Athens as the one city 
in the country, and of occupying their own abodes 
simply as constituent portions of Athenian terri- 
tory. This important move, which naturally pro- 
duced a great extension of the central city, was 
commemorated throughout the historical times by 
the Athenians in the periodical festival called 
Synoekia, in honour of the goddess Ath^n5*. 

‘ Strabo, ix. p. 396. virph tv jrf&'ip Euripid. 

Icwtf, 1678, (7ic<k«Aop ot miom* ifUv 

’ Thueyd. ii. 15 ; Theophrwit. Charact. 29 , Piutweb (TImrua. 


Mstfiy di- 
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Such is the account whidh Thucydides gives- of 
the original severalty and subsequent consolidation 
of the different portions of Attica. Of the general 
fact there is no reason to doubt, though the ope- 
rative cause assigned by the bistottau — the power 
•and sagacity of Theseus— -belongs to legend and 
not to history. Nor can we pretend to detcnnine. 
either the real steps by which such a change was 
brought about, or its date, or the number of portions 
which went to constitute the full-grown Athens — 
further enlarged at sonic early |)eriod, though we 
do not know when, by voluntary junction ol the 
Bceotiaii or serni-Ba'otian town Klcuthenc, situated 
among the valleys of Kitha roii hct-a'cen E!eusi.> and 
Plata^a. Jt was the standing liahit of the popula- 
tion of Attica, even down to llu Pi lopoimesiau 
war', to reside in their several laulons, where their 
ancient iestivals and temples yet continued as relics 

Long (-on- of cl stutc of jii evious autouoiiiv ; their visits to the 

tiauaitce of ^ 

the 'Ac re fjuide only at s{.>ecial tunes', iur purposes 

“ ■‘’**'''#ligi()us or.^oliticai, and they yet looked upon 
the country residence as their real home. How 
dee] '-scat eft this cantonal feeling was among Ihetn, 
we may sci by the fact that it survived the tempo- 
rary exile fojccd upon them by the Persian invasion, 

24) give^ tilt p'tuxMHiiniis of TLe»(Ju« in greater efetaii, and with a 
Bti ouger ti ligi- of tlenu k rar ■- 

^ PauMui, i. 2, 4 : /s, 2. Dioti -r, >:icisl. iv. 2. SchoL ad Aristuplian. 

iVcharti. 242. 

The- Athenians tjoi.sfemu from EUxthixa- to Alhen* both a veiie- 
rabk‘ slatuv of DionjisUfe and a religiou - cer* namy in honour of that god. 
The junction oi the town with Alhcuh i^ stated by Pausarhas to have 
taken placxi in consequence of the hatred of its citizens for Thebes, oud 
must h&ve occurred befoie TyOO h.c., about which period we find Hyaiae 
to be the frontier derae of Attica I Hcrodot. v. 72 ; vi. lOfe). 
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and was resumed when the expulsion of that de- 
stroyiii!^ host enabled them to rebuild their ruined 
dwc'lHries in Attica'. 

How many of the denies recognised by Klei- 
sthenes had originally separate governments, or in 
what local aggregates they stood combine,d, we 
t;;ui!uit now make out: it will he recollected that 
tlic ■ ay <'f Athens itself contained severaiadernes, 

: n-1 i 'einceus also formed u di me ajiart. Some of the 
iwelvi <tivisions, which Philochorus ascribes to Ke- 
kioua, present prr'balilc marks of an ancient sub- 
stantive tfxistence — Kikropia, or lire region sur- 
roiHifii-ug and includirsg the city and acropolis ; the 
tjai.iolic-, coiupost'd of Qilnod, Trikory thus. Pro- 
habit nus and Marathon^; Eleusis ; Ajihidufe and 
Ibtileia’. both disliiiguisiierl hy their peculiar 
myliiical c;(M:nention with Sparta and the Dioskuri. 

1 liUt'Nu, it, l.'i, iO, «iAyVo t) TToXtr ftipror UTToAf tfrtai/ iTiea- 

- fn the Atht-rnatis ffida tl:e courttry n ho were driven into 

AMh us fii Hitt hrnt iiiva^pin duiiitg; tlie Ih ’. vixinnrsmn war, 

h/ \ UHilo^iv uu v. hlrraK^na ; Strabo, viii p. 383; St6- 

i'haa. Hy/. v. 'i . 

T) Q T«r/>aKo>/ioi roujpriseJ tiu* hmj tlcnirs. ITeipouiv, 4>u\rip^7$-, Sv- 
-r<-^F<ViPry, ^^cpoinibui (I'oShix, iv, 105) , whether this is ao old division, 
however, has hten tioubted (see Flptn, L)e Tribubuis p, 5J)« 

* ’li-rieKptatp rpir-ri v i.-, nieutHoied in an iifHCi iptioii apud Kossa (Dk 
Derni ti von Attika, p vi.). ( uni pare Hoeckh ad C urp. lliftcr. no. 82: 

uriiouL!: other deituos, it compr-sed the dome Pldtheia. Mesoga-a also 
(or rather the Mexigei, ol M^(rAy<«ot) appears as a eoimriunson for sacri- 
fiee anti rehgi.Mis purposes, and as containing the dome Bat4. Sec In- 
BcripUones Atticic nuj er repertae duodeciai, by Ern. Curtins; Berlin, 
1843; Inscript. i. p. 3. The exact aite of th« deme Bat^ in Attica 
is unknown » Uoss, Hie Demen von Attica, p, 64) ; and respecting the 
question, v\hat portion of Attica was called Mfusogiea, very di^’erent 
conjectures have been started, which there apfiears to be no means of 
tesung. (Vnnpare Schbmann de Comitiis, p. ^3, and Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, p. 2nd edit. 

* Dikffiarchus, Fra^. p. 109. Fahr ; Pim^h, Tbea®un. c. 3S. 
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But it is difficult to imagine that Phalfiram (which 
is one of the separate divisions named by Philo- 
chorus) can ever have enjoyed an autonomy apart 
from Athens. Moreover we find among some of 
the demes which Philochorus does not notice, evi- 
dences of standing antipathies, and |)rohibitions of 
intermarriage, which might seem to iiulicate that 
these had once been separate little states'. Though 
in most cases we can infer little from the legends 
and religious ceremonies which nearly every deme'' 
had peculiar to itself, yet those of Eleusis are so 
remarkable, as to establish the probable autonomy 
of that township down to a comparatively late 
period. The Homeric hymn to Dem^ter, recount- 
ing the visit of that goddess to Elensis after the 
abduction of her daughter, and the first establish- 
ment of the Eltuainiau cerernoaies, specifies the 
<‘ponyrnous prince Eleu.sis, aiul the various chiefs 
of the place — Keleos Triptolemus, Diokles, and 
Euinolpus ; it also notices the Rharian plain in 
the neighbourhood of Eleusis, but not the least 
allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the 
Athenians iu the presence or worship of the god- 
des.s. There is reason to believe that at the time 

^ h’ncH as at TUvtu'is *he f’allcnran.’^ aod (fMutarch, 

Tbustfus, 

Aciuiiipa* was thf largest and ruott popniou*^. deme in Attica (eec 
Ro.ss, Die Dcuien vein Atuka, p. 62: Tbut yd. ii, 23); yet f^hilochorus 
does r»<)i meutiun it m having evcf tonstirated a substantive 7 r 6 Xu\ 

Several of the seem. to have stoud in repute for peculiar c{U{ili' 

ties, good or bad ; wte Anstophan. Acbarn. l/7» with Eimsley's note. 

® Strabo, ix, p. 39C ; l^futarch, rhctivus, 14. Polcmo had written a 
book expressly on the eponj moofc heroes of the Attic deraes and tribes 
(Prellcr, Folemonis Fragrn. p. 42) : the Atthidographers were ail rich 
on the same subject : see the Kragmentss of the Atthk of Hellanikua 
(p, 24, ed. Preller), also those of Istrua, Philochorus, &c* 
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when this hymn was composed, Slensis was j|m 
independent town: what that time was we have, 
no means of settling, though Voss puts it as low 
as the 30th Olympiad*. *And the proof hence de- 
riveo i.s, so much the more valuable, because the 
hymn to D^m^t^r presents a colouring strictly spe- 
cial and local : moreover the- story told by Solon 
to Crtesus, respecting Tellus the Athenian who 
perished in battle against the neighbouring towns- 
men of Eleusis®, assumes in like manner the inde- 
pemlence of the latter in earlier times. Nor is it 
unimportant to notice, that even so low as 300 b.c. 
the observant visitor Diktearchus professes -to detect 
a difference between the native Athenians and the 
Atticans, as well in physiognomy as in character 
and taste®. 

In the history set forth to us of the proceedings 
of Theseus, no mentic i is made of these four Ionic 
ti'ibes ; but another and a totally different distribu- 
tion .of the people into Eupatridap, Ge6mori and 
Demiurgi, which he is said to have first introduced, 
is brought to our notice : Dionysius of Halikamas- 
sus gives only a double division — Eupatridae and 
dependent cultivators ; corresponding to his idea 
of the patricians and clients in early Rome^. As 
far as we can understand this triple distinction, it 
seems to be disparate and unconnected with t|ie 
four tribes above-mentioned. The Eupatrid^e are 
the wealthy and powerful men, belonging to the 

' J. H. Voss, Erlaiiterangen. p. 1 : see 96-~J,06., 481 - 475 ; 

compare Hermesianax ap. Atheo. xiii. p, 597* 

* Herodot, i. 30. ;| 

* Dikosarch. Vita p* HI, Fragm, «(i|(, FuiHPs 

* Plutarch, I|i^, c. 95 ; Dionyi. Hal, ii, 
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BGMjst^sting:^ in tdl the valious gentes, 

ilTid principally living in the city of Athens, after 
the consolidation of Attica: from them are distin- 
guished the middling and lower people, roughly 
classified into husbandmen and artisans. To the 
Eupatridae is ascribed a religious as well as a poli- 
tical and social ascendency ; they are represent^ 
as the source of all authority on matters both sacred 
and profane ‘ ; they doubtless coinj>rised those 
gentes, such as the Butada-, whose sacred certmio- 
nies were looked upon with the greatest reverence 
by the peojde ; and we may conceive Eumolpus. 
Keleos, Diokl^s, &c., as they are described in the 
Homeric hymn to Dfim^tdr, in tlie character of 
Eupatridae of Eleusis. 'J'he humbler gentes, and 
the humbler members ot each gens, w'ould appear 
in this classification confounded with that portion 
of the people who belonged to no gens at all. 
jupatrida: From thcsc Eupatrida' exclusively, and doubtless 

tlicir selection, the nine annual archons — proba- 
b!y also the Prytanes of the Naukrari — were taken. 
1 hat the senate of Areopagus was formed of mem- 
bers oi the same order, we may naturally presume : 
tlie nine areiions all passed into it at the exj)iration 
ot their year of office, subject only to the condition 
of having duly passed the test of accountability ; 
and they remtuned members for life. These arc the 

* Ftyniologio. Magn. Kimarpi^ai — 

Xovrts Toir fiamXiKoii ytvnvt, ko: ryr rav i(pi>v inifuhfuni miwififiitn. The 
(iatnXiKini yiimi includes iiut fiiily the Rodrids . hut also the Erechtheids, 
Pandionids, Pullantid?, Su , See aR-,. Plutarch, Ttuitcii*, c. 24 ; Hr*y- 
chitu, ’Kypot&rai 

Yet Isokrates seoms to sp-ak of the great family of the Alkmieonidw 
aa m>t included among the Euputrida- (Orat. xvi IV Bigia, p. 351, 
p. 506 Bek.). 
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political authorities of whom we hear in liie 
imperfectly known period oi the .Athaniaft 
iment, after the discontinuance df i^e king, 
and the adoption of the annual change of archons. 
The senate of Areopagus seems to represent the 
Homeric council of old men‘ ; and there were doubt- 
less, on particular occasions, general assemblies of 
the people, with the same formal and passive clUl- 
racter as the Homeric agora — ^at least we shall ob- 
serve traces of such assemblies anterior to the 
Solonian legislation. Some of the writers of anti- 
quity ascribed the first establishment of the senate 
of Areopagus to Solon, just as there were also some 
who considered Lycurgus as having first brought , 
together the Spartan Gerusia. But there can be 
little doubt that this is a mistake, and that the 
senate of Areopagus is a primordial institution, of 
immemorial antii^uity, though its constitution as 
well as its functions underwent many changes. It 
stood at first alone as a permanent authority, ori- 
ginally by the side of the kings and afterwards by 
the side of the archons : it would then of course be 
known by the title of The BoulS — The senate or 
council ; its distinctive title, “ Senate of Areopagus** 
(borrowed from the place where its sittings were 
held), would not be bestowed until the formatimi 
by Solon of the second senate or council, fnm 
which there was need to discriminate it. 

This seems to explain the r^H|on why it Wi» 
never mentioned in the ordinances idf Drako, whose 
silence supplied one argument in ^ourof the opi- 
nion that it did not exist in his tine, and that it 
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■was first constifaited by Solon‘. We hear of the 
senate of Areopagus chiefly as a judicial tribunal, 
because it acted in this character constantly through- 
out Athenian history, and because the orators have 
most frequent occasion to allude to its decisions on 
matters of trial. But its functions were originally 
of the widest senatorial character, directive gene- 
rally as well as judicial. And although the gradual 
increase of democracy at Athens (as will be here- 
‘ifter explained) both abridged its powers and con- 
trfliuted still further comparatively to lower it, by 
enlarging the direct working of the people in as- 
sembly and judicature, as well as that of the senate 
of Five Hundred, which was a permanent adjunct 
and;^adminicle of the public assembly — yet it seems 
to have been, even down to the time of Perikl^s, 
the most important body in the state ; and after it 
had been cast into the background by the proeeed- 
ings of that great man, we still find it on particular 
occasions stepping forward to reassert its ancient 
powers and to assume for the moment that unde- 
fined interference which it had enjoyed without 
dispute in antiquity. The attachment of the Athe- 
nians to their ancient institutions gave to the senate 
of Areopagus a constant and powerful hold on their 
isdnds, and this feeling was rather strengthened 
than weakened when it ceased to be an object of 
popular jealousy — when it could no longer be eip- 
if-^ioyed.as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions. 

nine archons, whose number continued 

Solon, c. 19 ; Aristotle, Polit. ii, U, 2 ; Cicero, De OiSieA 
Pollux seums to follow the opinion tliat Solon first inslitatcd 
^ (vtii. 125). 
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unaltered from 683 b.c. to the end of the free de- 
mocracy., three bore special titles — the Archoo 
Eponymus, from whose naihe the designation of 
the year was derived, and who was spoken of as 
The Archon ; the Archon Basileus (king), or more 
frequently, the Basileus ; and the Polemarch. The 
remaining six passed by the general title of Thes- 
mothetae. Of the first three, each possessed ex- 
clusive judicial competence in regard to certain 
special matters : the Thesmothetse were in this re- 
spect all on a par, acting sometimes as a board, 
sometimes individually. The Archon Eponymus 
determined all disputes relative to the family, the 
gentile, and the phratric relations : he was the legal 
protector of orphans and widows'. The Archon 
Basileus (or king archon) enjoyed competence in 
complaints respecting otFences against the religious 
sentiment and respecting homicide. The Pole- 
march (speaking of times anterior to KleisthenSs) 
was the leader of the military force and judge in 
disputes between citizens and non-citizens. More- 
over each of these three archons had particular re- 
ligious festivals assigned to him, which it was his . 
duty to superintend and conduct. The six Thes- 
mothetae seem to have been judges in disputes and 
complaints, generally, against citizens, saving 
special matters reserved for the cognizance of the 
first two archons. According to the proper sense 
of the word Thesmothetae, all the nine archons were 
entitled to be so called*, though the first three had 

* Pollux, viii, 89*^91. it; 

* We read tho in Deiitipllitn. 

c. 37. p. 1319, w»d PoUu*. viH. 95; • tenil of qvMftMMi 

1 b2' 
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espial designations of their own : the word Th^- 
itooi (analogous to the Themistes* of Homer) in- 
cludes in its meaning both general laws and parti- 
cular sentences --the two ideas not being- yet dis- 
criminated, and the general law being conceived 
only in its application to some particular case. 
Drako was the first Thesmothet who was called upon 
to set down his Thesmoi in writing, and thus to 
invest them essentially with a character of more or 
less generality. 

In the later and better-known times of Athenian 
law, we find these archons deprived in great mea- 
sure of their powers of judging and deciding, and 
restricted to the task of first hearing the parties 
and collecting the evidence, next, of introducing 
the matter for trial into the appropriate dikastery, 

was necessary for tliem to answer before they were admitted to occupy 
their office. Similar questions mu.st have been put to the A\rchow, the 
Basileus, and the Polemarch : so that i he words 

may reasonably be umJerstood to apply to all the nine archons, as in- 
deed we find the words roer cWca oyaxpivcTf shortly afterwards, 

p. 1320. 

* Respecting the word $€pi<rr€s in the Homeric sense, see above, vol. 
ii. cb. XX. p. 99~1 1 1 . 

Both Aristotle (Polit. ii. 9, 9) and Demosthenes (contr. Fluerg. et 
Mnesibul. c, 18. p. Il6l) call the ordinances of Drako not 

OtcrpoL, Andokides distinguishes the of Drako and the tfdptn of 

Solon (De Mysteriis, p. ll>. Tlib is the adoption of a phrase com- 
paratively modern ; Solon called his own laws The oath of 

the wcplnoXoi (the youth who formed the armed police of 

Attica during the first two years of their military age), as given in 
Pollux (viii. 106), seems to contain at least many ancient phrases : this 
phrase— KUi rois 0€fTpois roisr weeVom**— is remarkable, as it in- 

dicatcKs the ancient association of religious sanction which adhered to 
the word ; for idpvtarOai is the word employed with reference to 

the establishment and domiciliation of the gods who protected the 
country^ — B4fr$<up6pov£ is the later expression for making laws. Cotn- 
pai^ Stbhtens Be Republic, xliii, 48, ed. Oaisfoid, and Demosthen. 
coht. Makartat, c. 13. p. 1060. 
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over which they presided. Originally there was 
no separation of powers : the archons both judged 
and administered, sharing among themselves those 
})rivilege8 which had once been united in the 
liands of tiie king, and probably accountable at 
the end of their year of office to the senate of 
Areopagus. It is probable also that the fanctions 
of that senate, and those of the prytanes of the 
naukrars, were, of the same double and confused 
tKiture. All of these functionaries belonged to the 
i ids, and all of them doubtless acted more or 
less in the narrow interest of their order: more- 
over there was ample room for favouritism, in the 
way of connivance as well as antipathy, on the 
part of ihe archons. That such was decidedly the 
ease, and that discontent began to be serious, we 
may infer front the duty imposed on the the.smo- 
ihef Drako, }..c. 624, to jmt in writing theThesmoi Dr*fcowid 
or ( tnhnances, so that they might be “ shown pub- *" 
liely” and known beforehand'. He did not med- 
dle with the jtolitical constitution, and in his ordi- 
nances Aristotle finds little worthy of remark ex- 
cept the extreme severity^ of the punishments 
awunled ; petty thefts, or even proved idlenm of 
life, being visited with death or disfranchisement. 

But we are not to construe this remark as demon- 

‘ "OTf deirfu'ti ((pavr) oSt — such is the exact expression of Solon'i 
law (Plutarcli, Solon, c. 19) ; the word Otviiot is found in Solon's own 
poems, Bfrriioi/s 8’ Sfioiovc kok^ rt Kayafi^. 

* Aristol. Polit. ii. 9 , 9 j Rhetoric, ii. 25. 1 j Aulas GelL N. A. xl. 

18; Pausaoias, ix. 36, 4; Plutarch”, Soloo, c. I9f though Fotlax (viii. 

42) does not agree with him. Taylor, Lectt. Lywic*, ch, 10. 

Respecting the gur/tol of Drako, see Kuhn, ad |tluui. V. H. vUi. 10 . 

The preliminary sentence which Porphyry j,. **) 

ascribes to Drako can hardly be genuine. i 
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atratmg any spiecial inhumanity in the character of 
Drako, who was not invested with the large power 
which Solon afterwards enjoyed, and cannot be 
imagined to have imposed upon the community 
severe laws of his own invention. Himself of 
course an Eupatrid, he set forth in writing such 
ordinances as the Eupatrid archons had before been 
accustomed to enforce without writing, in the par- 
ticular cases which came before them ; and the ge- 
* neral spirit of penal legislation had become so 
much milder, during the two centuries w’hich fol- 
lowed, that these old ordinances appeared to Ari- 
stotle intolerably rigorous. Probably neither Drake, 
nor the Lokrian Zafeukus, wdio somewhat preceded 
him in date, were more rigorous than the senti- 
ment of the age; indeed the few fragments of the 
Drakonian tables which have reached us, far from 
exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce, for 
the first time, into the Athenian law, mitigating 
distinctions in respect to homicide ' ; founded on 
the variety of concomitant circumstances. He is 
said to have constituted the judges called Epheta-, 
fi.fty-oue elders belonging to some respected gens 
or possessing an exalted position, who held their 
sittings for trial of homicide in three different spots, 
according to the difference of the cases submitted 
to them. If the accused party, admitting the, fact, 
denied any culpable intention and pleaded acci* 
dent, the case was tried at the place caU^d the 
Palladium ; when found guilty of accidental homi- 

* Pausanias^ ix. 36, 4. ApuKrnnros: 0€trfio07}rq(rapTot fV 

T&r KaT€arr} vofiaiv ovs €ypa<p€P «V/. SKhfov re 

i^tap ftmt xpv^ ^ Tip.o)piai p.otxov J compare DemostRen. cont. 
Ariatolfirat. p. 637 r Lysias de Cscdc Eratofetbeu. p, 31. 
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cide, he was condemned to a temporary exile, 
unless he could appease the relatives of the 
ceased, but his property Was left untouched. If, 
again, admitting the fact, he defended himself by 
some valid ground of justification, such as self- 
defence, or flagrant adultery with bis wife on the 
jjart of the deceased, the trial took place on ground 
consecrated to Apollo and Artemis, called the Del- 
phiiiinin. A particular spot called the Phreattys, 
close to the seashore, w'as also named for the trial 
of a person, who while under sentence of exile for 
an unintentional homjf;ide, might be charged with 
a second homicide, committed of course without 
the limits of the territory : being considered as im- 
pure fr{)m the efl'ects of the former sentence, he 
was not permitted to set fool on the soil, but stood 
his trial on a boat hauled close in shore. At the 
Prytaneimn or go\'e'rnment-house itself, sittings 
wcic held by the four Phylo-Basileis or Tribe 
Kincs, ti> try any inanimate object (a piece of wood 
or stone, &c.) which had caused death to any one, 
without the proved intervention of a human hano^ 
liio wood or stone, when the fact was verified, was 
formally cast beyond the border*. All these •di- 
stinctions of course imply the preliminary investi- 

^ TIarpokration, w. ’K^>«rai, 

4>p€aTroi ; Pollux, v'ln. Ilf), 124, 125 ; Photius, y, j Heeychiud, 

if,' 4>f>€aTiw ; DemotttluMi. cuut. Ariatokrat. c. 15-18. p. 642— coot. 
Maktirtat. c. 13. p. 1U68. When Pollux ape^Uftti of the 6ye coorta in 
which the Epheta? judged, he probably mciute the Areopagu# {»ee 
Desmosth, cont. Ariatokrat. c. 14. p. 641). 

About the judges eV ^pearrot, see Aristot- Pollt* iv. 13, 2* Oil th© ge- 
neral subject of this ancient and obsenre crimki^ procediiik^ »ee Mat- 
thias, De Judichs Atheniehsium (in Miacellao* llplologl©, vol. i, p. 143 
; also Schomann, Antiq. Jar. Pnb. Att. 6i, p. 288 j Pljtbnei, 
Process uud Klagen bey den Attikern,» b. i. ch, f j and E. W', 
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gation of the case (called Anakrisis) by the, king 
archon, iu order tliat it might be known what was 
the issue and where the sittings of the JEphetre 
were to be held. 

So intimately was the mode of dealing with ho- 
micide connected with the religious feelings of the 
Athenians, that these old regulations were never 
formally abrogated tlirougbout the histoii(;al tiinesp 
and were read engraved on their enlumn hy tbe 
cpntcm]*oraries o! Demo thenesV 'J he ..\re*'{>egU‘ 
continued in iudieial operation, and thcEphela ioi; 


Comment, ad D. iiuti-f hoD. An-'t.-krnt, pj . fvJT^ r yj>d 

SclidmiinD, . p. 1 ^ -19- 

1 carmfst the Lpif^a* :ippi'ai, and 1 jud-? with 

those (!^rri<,»riutriiD Antl.j. Jor C4r, p. 17 I * u r UDd ii-nfin. 

Attiscli.. Prozess, p. Id; [ditne;, t. i. j>. i wfui 

dhtrubt the olvrLoit zy ’'‘ ’I'rh Ci t]i:> uapd will, otum . d ht* 

active scTifse of the aJ'KU axin ‘d-l'' ch Id'w?!’', -- ,j .;ud dpfr/: , 

meet.s the ruse better «er O. Ab iio:, Pr'..u ad ;v!v'Ue)il, [i 'J -i 
(thoUi^h there is iv- ier’sfDi i'ur b; !h wunr Tp,t’ 'o (nutT tl-nii 

Drakoj ; compare liuwt ret iv. F. Ui r iijac.o, I c brbjf o d( r fii-c la a 

SbittliN Aitei'l homer, sec t. J0.>. W»-4, > ho tin; k- ♦hih nnvho 

ti’ial, con(!c‘ionatit/n -.md i Ui'^'htnv ?»t ot' ji.fttor- it ■ ybha n v:hh, h 
had ihf ot t!'*ath^ tounded .Si, frAini’, v.'aieiy dtlioseri 

!’hi'ou.:.:v>tit thi- (ireciae v, oi hi ‘Ayr Pau.sfiri. vi, 1 1 , T ; aiui dhe* Akriiux, 
fd\!! xxiu. d o artah^joos io pcduriplr to tl*e Erigiish law tiog 

dr dai.d, Dj the spirit peiA*aJij»g the* aaciecit Grrmainc 

r*t;rahy ('^e>v Hr, ^ , d'ruiumei. Die Dehre von tier Zurechrmng, c. 28“"38, 
Hanil-tyrg, 1X4 5). 

'iTit GerTttaTD^' <‘r>des -tO iMii rontent themselves wdlh irripn«drig a - 
Dtr:P hpatoa! i<> app^t.-e the reiaioes and gentiles fd’ the slain fnarrv, 
hut deter uiit b/ {' Tohaacl the ^uru which rhail be sufficient for the piu - 
p^^.se, \y! , !,, iii tla tea if invulurdaif homicide, is paid U> the sui - 
vjvutg a- a oiipa r.'-a* ion , for the difft ience between culpable 

hoiii cidf , ju *:!i, ira bc*>jiK:idf', and accidi-nta! homiciile, the ela- 
hurati- Iveatisi* ut Wdda, Da« Dcntsc'hc Sirafre^ht, ch, viiu p. 544~;>dlb 
who'^r ourlnne liowever is di.putf.-d hy I h . I'ruinarier in the trealifee 
above notice cb 

At H-ome, accordini^ to the Fw’elve I ablcs and involuntarv* 

homicide was to be expiated by the baf ufiee of a ram (Walter, Gc ' 
ftchidbie dea Rdmiseb. Rcchts, sect. 768). 

* Demoath, coiiA Euerg, et Mnesib. p. JlbK 
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spoken of as if they were so, even through the age 
of Demosthenes ; though their functiohe were tacitly 
usurped or narrowed, and their dignity impaired*, 
by the more popular dikasteries afterwards created. 

It is in this way that they have become known to 
us, while the other Drakonian institutions have 
perished : but there is much obscurit/ respecting 
them, })articularly in regard to the relation between 
the Eph( tae and the Areopagites. indeed so little 
was known on the subject, even by the historical 
in<{inrt'rs of Athens, that most of them supposed 
the council of Areopagus to, have received its first 
origin irora Solon; and even Aristotle, though he 
contradicts this view, expresses himself in no very 
fiositive language*. ' That judges sat at the Areo- RegiiUtioBt 
pagus lor the trial of homicide, previous to Drako, about n«! 

It ems implied in the arrangements of that lawgiver ^p**®**' 
rt .-tpocting the £phcta% iaasmudh as he makes no 
new provision for trying the direct issue of inten- 
tional homicide, which, according to all accounts, 
fei! within the cognizance of the Areopagus: but 
wiiether the Ephetse and the Areopagites were the 
same persons, wholly or partially, our information 

lli-rnotjthcn. ront. Aristokrat. p, 647- To<TfJVTOir ^ixaarrjpioiSt A 0 io\ 

K<ntA(i^av, Kal ptrii ravra Avflpamn xpSivrai navra rAv XpAvav, p. 643. 

O.' rnvr’ t$apxVi' ra vApipa oirivit voff ^<rav, tiff ttrt 

/hoi S<e also the Oration cont. Makartat. p. 1069 5 iEachin. cont. 

Klesiphon. p. 6 ;!G ; Antiph. De Ca^le Herodis, c. 14 , 

The popular Dikaster)-. in the age of Uokrate* and Demosthaie# 
held sittings rV'i llaXXQ«.> for the trial of ciudk of unintentioiMt * 
homicide— a striking evidence of the special of 

that purpose (see Isokrat. cont. KaHimachum .• ©r. tviii. p: mi i 
Demosth. wnl. Neaer. p. 1348). ^ * 

The statement of ToUui (viii. ] 25), that tile Epholte became 
is not confirmed by the language of Demoatiienea. 1; 

’ Plutarch. Solon, c. 19 ; Aristot. Polit. it. 9, 2. f 
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is not sufficient to discover. Before Drako, there 
existed no tribunal for trying homicide, except the 
senate, sitting at the Areopagus, and we may con- 
jecture that there was something connected with 
that spot — legends, ceremonies, or religious feel- 
ings — which compelled judges then? sitting to con- 
demn every man proved guilty of homicide, and 
forbad them to take account of cxleiiuating or 
justifying eircninstances', Dt.ako apjiuiiited the 
BphetiC to sit at ditVerenl places ; and these; places 
are so j)oiutedlv lamked, and were so unalterably 
maintained, tiiat we may >oe in how peculiar a man- 
ner those s{)eeiai ts,->ne.<, of liouvicidc under particular 
circumstances, wliicii he a^■^igneti to each, were 
adapted, in Athenian belief, to the new sacred lo- 
calities ei)osen-, each huvnig its ovmi distinct cere- 
tjiotiiai and procedure appointed by the gods them- 
selves. That tin reiiiriou.s leehti'zs of tlie (irecks 
were associated in the most iiitimatc manner with 
parti(;ular localities, has already been often re- 
marked ; and Drako j)roceeded agreeably to them 
in his ariar.gcments for mitigating the indiscrimi- 
nate coudemuatiou of every' man found guilty of 
hoinickle, which was unavoidable so long as the 
AreOjOagus remained the only place of trial. The 
man who either confessed, or was proved, to have 
shed the blood of another, could not be acquitted, 

^ Kuad on ibis 'buLit et tht* nuaims laid down by Plato (Legg. xii. 
p. N evert Piato lo a grfat degree, the arrange- 

ments of Uie ephetic tribunals, it. bis prov isions for homicide (Legg. in. 
p. 865-873). 

^ I know no place in wbirh the special aptitude of particular locali- 
ties, consecrated each to its own purpose, h so powerfully set forth, as 
in the speech of CainilUis against the transfer of Rome to Veii (Livy* 
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or condemned full penalty (of death 

or perpetual exilj ^H IRonfiiftcatton of property) by 
the judges on thi^Rl^of Ar6s, whatever excuse he 
might have to : but the judges at the Falla- 
diuin and Delmptiium might hear him, and even 
admit his plea, without contracting the taint of ir- 
religioii. Drako did not diicctl\' medd’e with, nor 
indeed ever mention, the judges sitting in Areo- 
pagus. 

In respect to homicide, then, the Drakonian or- 
dinances were partly a reform of the narrowness, 
partly a mitigation of the rigour, of the old proce- 
dure ; and these are all that have come dow'n to us, 
having been preserved unchanged from the reli- 
the Athenians for antiquity on this 
pcculia|||Bp|atter. The rest of his ordinances are said 
;o have Been repealed by Solon, on account of their 
intolerahh': severity. So they doubtless appeared, to 
the Athenians oi a later day, who 1) ad come to mea- 
sure otfeuces by a diderent scale and even to So- 
lon, who had to calm the wrath of a sulfering peo- 
ple in actual mutiny. 

d’hat under this eupatrid oligarchy and severe 
legislation the people of Attica were sufficiently 
miserable, we shall presently see when 1 recount 
the proceedings of Solon : but the age of demo- 
cracy had not yet begun, and the government 
received its tirst shock from the hands of an ambi- 
tious Eupatrid w ho aspired to the despotism. Such 
was the pliase (as has been remarked in the pre- 
ceding chapter) through which, during the century 
now under consideration, a large pro|ortioii of the 
Grecian governments passed. 4 
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an Athenian patridan, who superadded, 
^B^6». tito; a great family position, the personal celebrity of 
a victory at Olympia, as runner in the double sta- 
dium, conceived the design of seizing the acropolis 
and constituting himself despot. Whether any 
special event had occurred at home to stimulate this 
project, we do not know : but he obtained both en- 
couragement and valuable aid from his father-in- 
law Theagen^s of Megara, who, by means of his 
popularity with the people, had already subverted 
the Megarian oligarchy, and become despot of his 
native city. Previous to so hazardous an attempt, 
however, Kyl6n consulted the Delphian oracle, and 
was advised by the god in reply, to take the op- 
portunity of “ the greatest festival of Zeus” for 
seizing the acropolis. Such expressions, in the 
natural interpretation put upon them by every 
Greek, designated the Olympic games in Pelopon- 
nesus — to Kylon, moreover, himself an Olympic 
victor, that interpretation came reconjmended hy 
an apparent peculiar propriety. But Thucydides, 
not indifferent to the credit of the oracle, reminds 
his readers that no question was asked nor any ex- 
press direction given, whert the intended “ greatest 
festival of Zeus” Avas to be sought — whether in 
Attica or elsewhere — and that the jiublic festival of 
the Diasia, celebrated periodically and solemnly in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, was also denominated 
the “ greatest festival of Zeus MeiHchiu^* Pro- 
bably no such exegetical scruples presented them- 
selves to any one, until after the miserable failure of 
the conspiracy ; least of all to Kyl6n himself, who, 
at the recurrence of the next ensuing Olympic 
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games, put himself at the head of a force, partly 
furnished bj|^ Theagenfis, psutly composed of Ms 
friends af home, and took sadden possession of the 
sacred rock of Athens, But thir^attempt excited 
general indignation among the Athenian people, 
who crowded in from the country to assist the 
archons and the prytanes of the Naukrari in put- 
ting it down. Kyldn and his companions were 
blockaded in the acropolis, where tiiey soon found 
tljernsclves in straits for want of w'ater and provi- 
sions ; and though many of the Athenians.^'entback 
to their homes, a suflicicnt besieging force was left 
to reduce the conspirators to the last extremity. 
After Ky)6n himself had escaped by stealth, and 
several of his companions had died of hung^'r, the 
remainder, renouncing all hope of defence, sat down 
as suppliants at the altar. The archon Megaki^s, 
on regaining the citadel, found these suppliants on 
the point of expiring with hunger, on the sacred 
ground, and to prevent such a pollution, engaged 
them to quit the spot by a promise of sparing their 
lives. No sooner however had they been removed 
into profane ground, than the promise was violated 
and they were put to death : some even, who, see- 
ing the fate with which they vrere menaced, con- 
trived to throw themselves upon the dltar of the 
venerable goddesses (or Eumenides) near the Areo- 
pagus, received their death wounds in spite of that 
inviolable protection'. 

Though'the conspiracy yraa thus got down, and 
the government upheld, these deploiltble incidents 

* Tbc narrative is given in Hmcyd, i. 126 j v,7l ; Platareh, 

Solon, 12. 
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left behind them a loM train calamity — profound 
tefigioua remoii# im%}ed:widi exasp^ted political 
antipathies. There still remained, if not a consider- 
able Kylonian party, at least a large body of per- 
sons who resented the way in which the Kylonians 
bad been put to death, and who became in conse- 
quence bitter enemies of Megabits the archon, and 
of the great family of the Alkmmdnidse, to which 
he belonged. Not only Megaklds himself and his 
personal assistants were denounced as smitten with 
a curse, but the taint was supposed to be trans- 
mitted to his descendants, and we shall hereafter 
find the wound re-opened, not only in the second 
and third generation, but also two centuries after 
the original evenf*. When we see that the impres- 
sion left by the proceeding was so very serious, even 
after the length of time which had elapsed, we may 
well believe that it was sufficient, immediately after- 
wards, to poison altogether the tranquillity of the 
state. ITie Alkmsednids %nd their partisans loi^ 
defied their opponents, resisting any public trial, — 
and the dissensions continued without hope of ter- 
mination, until Solon, then enjoying a lofty repu- 
tation for sagacity and patriotism, as well as for 
bravery, persuaded them to submit to judicial cog- 


nizance, — at a moment so far distant from tfie event, 
that several of the actors were dead. They wel'e 
accordingly tried before a special judicature of 300 
Eupatrids, Myr&n of the deme Phlyeis bt^og their 
accuser. In defending themselves against the 
charge that they had sinned against the reverence 
due to the gods and the consecrated right of asylum, 


• Artstophan. Equit. 445, and the Scholia ; Herodot. v. 70. 
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round the-stalhe <*f the godd^i* 
protection in their march ; hut on 
altar of the Eumenides, the cord ''^^MJ^dteotally 
broke, and this criticad event {»o the accused per- 
sons argued) proved that the goddess .hadt herself 
■withdrawn from them h«r protecting hand and 
abandoned them to their fate*. Thehr arj^roentj?" 
remarkable as an illustraticm of the feelings of thoi» 
time, was not however accepted as an excuse : they 
were found guilty, and while such of them as were 
alive retired into banishment, those who bad.already 
died were disinterred and cast beyond the borders. 

Y et their exile, continuing as it did only for a time, 
was not held sufficient to expiate the impiety for 
which they had been condemned. The Alkmsednids, 
one of the most powerful families in Attica, long 
continued to be looked upon as a tainted race*, and 
in cases of public calamity were liable to be singled 
out as having by their sacrilege drawn down the 
judgement of the gods upon their countrymen*. 

^ Plutarch, Solon, c. 12, If the story of the breaking of the {eor4 
had been true, Thucydides could hardly have fadled to notice It; 
there is no reason to doubt that it was the real defence surged by i|ie 

Alkmsednids. 

When Ephesus was besieged by Croesus, the inhabitants sought prb^ 
teetion to their tomi by dedicating it to Artemli t they carried m cuid 
from the walls of the town to the shme of |||| goddess, whkh 
situated without the walls (Herod, i. 26). Thf^aialan despot 
krates, when he conseented' to the l>e1ian the' :iidi|pboi|lSiig ’ 

island of EhSneia, connected it with the iaiaod dl^lMos by 
chain fThucyd. iii. 104 ). ^ 

These analogies illustrate the powerful eii^e or niiiMii 

continuity on the Grec'ian iiiia|^nallo»« . 

* Herodot. i. 61. ' ’ ' 

* See Thucyd* v. I4,.and':'hia lattguage uf'’%bttiu 
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w^: tl>e bawshment of the guilty parties 
iiequt^ ip e<|M^ rrapects to restore tranquillity, 
l^pt only dii pestilential disorders prevail, but the 
religious susceptibilities and apprehensions of the 
Athenian community also remained deplorably ex- 
cited : they were oppressed with sorrow and de- 
spondency, saw .phantoms and heard supernatural 
menaces, and felt the curse of the gods upon them 
without abatement'. In particular, it appears that 
the minds' of the women (whose religious impulses 
were recognised generally by the ancient legislators 
as requiring watchful control) were thus disturbed 
and frantic. The sacrifices offered at Athens did 
not succeed in dissipating the epidemic, nor could 
the prophets at home, though they recognised that 
special purifications were required, discover what 
were the new ceremonies capable of appeasing the 
divine wrath. The Delj)hian oracle directed them 
to invite a higher spiritual influence from abroad^ 
and this produced the memorable visit of the Kretan 
prophet and sage Epimenid^s to Athens. 

The century between 020 and 500 B.c. appears 
to have been remarkable for the first diffusion and 
potent influence of distinct religious brotherhoods, 
mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, none of 
which (as I have remarked in a former chapter) 
find any recognition in the Homeri^ epic. To this 
age belong ThalAtas, Aristeas, Abt^s, Pythagoras, 
Onomakritus, and the earliest agency of 

the Orphic sect Of the class of men here noticed, 
Epimenid^s, a native of Phsesttrs or Knbssus in 


* PiutsuTchf Suloo, c. ItJ. KfHt in S pm uoi 

^dr/Mcra icorat^^f &c. * 

» Ixbeck, A^laopharouft, li. p. 31 S; Hoeckh, Kretg^ iii* 2. p. tm. 
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ups, is iM^f a^ttta- 
the Athem#^ ha 
sjftiritiutl .] _ 

coanechP^ witii the- worship - 
whose fa^a«^.>.iie stc^ so - 
denomioidtlon of the 'hew 


of that worship) He was%aid to he the son of thaf 
nymph Baltd ; to be supplied by the^nymph# 
constant food, since he was never seen to ; to 
have fallen asleep in his youth in a cave, wad to 
have continued in this state without intermptioxi 
for fifty -seven years ; though some asserted th^ he 
remained all this time a wanderer in the monntsuns, 
collecting and studying medicinal botany in the 
vocation of an latromantis, or Leech and ProphM 
combined. Such narratives mark the idea enter-' 
tained by antiquity of Epimenidds the Purifier*, 




‘ The statements respecting E^nmeniSes are Codleetad wtd 
in the treatise of JSeinricb. Ephnenides ana KraOu. l-eipie^ tSOh 

* Diogen. LaSrtl L 114, 115. . , . . • 

* Flutardi. Solon, c. 14 j DiogWi, Laart. i. 1O0->11S { PBay, jBf lf* 
vii. 64. dco^tX^c Ko) tro^pis n*pl ri5 (flsSa Tgjir''-'ds<bwM M r fl )i ^ 

amm^v trinjiiay, fcc. Maxiu. T|Tiii%|i]aniU. s'^ a^psilW; 
AX* {mw 5uf]w!ro mil .. I'-'' 

‘lorpi^sai'rir, .£scI>yL^ Sdpiaic. ST7"{'. 
thagw. p. 38. ' -ir' " ,Hf- 

Flataivfa (Se{iit..S*^pieat.OoiH^.'|jlk^ipfri.ii4^iK3||i^^ 
having'-tivod np t«:;^ ||»Wp ta 
tihiS'Ci]nnun8taaet.''t'pM^^ 

dxx^ h>. .nfor, Iffiii**' 

ioat..jrr<M* of Sii>i|.i4^ v.yy^' 

'IdiiiiaiWM- ofttetltitlB XmW fM 

daal^ af ^ 7' ‘ . j-. 
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m to Jboal liotb tlie e|>i4efl^ 
;i^(^ioii prevaleoC lunoog tW 
! Id «aine maimar as his cotti|> 
aa^ CQDhsak|^ra^,Tha}4ta9 bad been, a fern 
y^S bof<»e, invitedi to Sparta to appease a pesti- 
ienoe by the effect of his music and religious hymns'. 



The favour of l^yiraenidds with the gods, his know- 
ledge of propitiatory ceremonies, -and his powm* of 
woidung.vpon the religions feeling, was completely 
giiocessihl in Restoring both health and mental tran- 
quility at Athens. Helh mid to have turned out 
some bls^k add white sheep on^the Areopagus, di- 
recting attendants to follow and watch them, and 
to erect new altars to the appropriate local deities 
on the spots where the animals lay down*. He 
founded new chapels and established various lustral 
ceremonies ; and more especially be regulated the 
worship paid by the women in such manner as to 
calm the violent impulses which had before agitated 
them. We know hardly anything of the details of 


^ Plutarch, De Music4, p. 1134-1146 ; Ptiusanias^ i. 14. 3. 

3 Cicero (Legg. ii. 1 1) alatcs Uiat Epimetisd^w directed a temple to 
be erected at Athens to and ( Yioleiice and Impnd^e) ; 

Clemens said that he had ^ected akar» to the same two gcidie|aei 
(Pmtrepticon, p, 22) c Theof^rastiia eaid Chat there were alMf et 
Athens (without mexitimung £^iiifmdds) t» these same (ip. 2!^«ino|lhiiii« 
Prtwerh* Ctpt. iv, 36). Idler epole of a IfpV *Aiieu^lae Altmns 
(Istri Fragm. ed., Skheti#, p* 62). whether this atorf ha« 

any other loundatioii than the fact atated^hy Flaiiaati)|ui, that the 
^ohes which were placed before the tribunal of Areopagus^ for the ac» 
to i^a»d upoa^ were e||led by theee names— 
(that of Che acawiedQ* *AwaW«if^ thalvdt; ttm itf^aer (I 28. 8), 
•nm mUtmm between 9tm^ and ahare ia dilhentl to he under* 
ehM. ®be other story fold by KeaathAi of Eyslfop mpectii^ 

that he had offered two men as hfov^ saoriffi^* was 
pfoliimiiced to be natme If Polemo : and It fifods conipiifolF 
rofoance (Athenaeus, riii. p. 602). * , , 
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'bis ' 'proceedings -'liltti'ffii* gttneaml' 4^', I 
and the salntnry i^rots prorinc^;- k^: 

•the reHgions - despomdei^f 
Athenians, are well attested ? < 
and new ritual precepts, frOtn 
supposed to stand high in tli© 
were the remedy which this uahappy dipiM^er re- 
quired. Moreover, Epiaienid^s had the prtidenqe 
to associate himself with Solon', and while he iMtia 
doubtless obtained much valuable advice, he assiaied 
iii< lirectl y in exalting the reputation of Solon himself, 

■wliose career of constitutional reform was now fast 
approaching. He remained long enough at Athens 
to restore completely a more comfortable tone of re- 
ligious feeling, and then departed, carrying with him 
universal gratitude and admiration, but refusing all 
other reward, except a branch from the sacred olive 
tree in the acropolis’. His life Is said to have been Hitafem 
-piplonged to the unusual period of 154 years, accord- 
i :ig to a ^teraent which was current during the time. ‘ ; 
of Ills younger contemporary Xenophanes of Ko- 
lophon® ; and the Kretans even ventured to a^rm 
that lie lived 300 years. They extolled him not 
merely as a sage and a spiiitnal purifier, but idsp 
as a poet— very long compositiomi op reli^ous 
mythical subjects being ascribed to Jaflot 
to some accounts Mthey even wors^ped himiui'jl j 
Both Plato and Cicero consideilld 
the same light in which he 
contemporaries, as a prophet 
foretelling the future under 



‘ PItttmb. Rsi^id. 

* Vi'*;''*, 



of 




a^rjbig to 'Aristojae, 
nos^^ of tl^ pa«t*t 


Tb« relipMt9%^llibn^ 'o^ EpimenM^a to Atheoa, 
and its efficai^s as well as b^ng influence on 
the public tS^d, deserve notice as characteristics 
of the age iij "which they occurred*. If we trans- 
po^ ourselves two centuries forward to the Pel#- 
pPnnessian war, when rational influences and posi- 
tive habits of thought had acquired a durable hold 
uptm the superior minds, and when practical dis- 
cussions on political and judicial matters were 
familiar to every Athenian citizen, no such uncon- 
trolable rehgious misery could well have subdued 
the entire public ; and if it had, <ifo living man 
could have drawn to himself such universal venera- 
tiop. as to be capable of effecting a cure. Plato®, 
admitting the red healing influence of rites and 
ceremonies, fully believed in Epimenid^ as an in- 
spired prophet during the past, but towards those 
who preferred claims to supernatural power in bis 
own day, he was not so easy of faith ; he, as well as 
Euripides and Theophrastus, treated with indiffer- 
ence, and even with contempt, the Qrpbeotelestse 
of the later times, who advertised then^lvm as 


. VPteto, Legg. i. p. 642 { Cicero, De IKviaJl i, tSi Ariitot. Bliet. 
IB. 17. 

FUto ptwee %»imeaul6« ten yeafi belor* Per^po iawuiQii of 
wibirits kb real date b niar upoa '6Ck> riipirlsable 

mnipb fiC cardcmM lai te 

r tke chaiaicterisidai thb a|«^ m ^ tmmd 

of lleiiM’icdi akove aUadi^ ti»^ Uthchmlmd ilk 


‘ p 406 ! Hiirif .' p. 244. 



caAr. X.] " • ;:••:' r'S\'W^ 

■possessing the 8am^"piBitezit 
rites, and the same means of 
gods, as Epimenid^ had w^icldfed tlMiao. 

Orpheotelestae unquestioiially hombew^ a 
derable tribe of believers, and speotilai^ 
effect, as well as with profit to themselves* ia|!^ 
the timorous consciences of rit^'men* ji but 
enjoyed no respect with the gmieral public, or with 
those to whose authority the public habituilly 
looked Up, Degenerate as they were, howevjpr, 
they were the legitimate representatives of thte pro- 
phet and purifier from Knossus, to whose presence 
t!ic Athenians had been so much indebted two centu- 


ries before : and their altered position was owing less 
to <iny falling off in themselves, th^ to an improve- 
ment in the mass upon whom they sought to ope- 
rate, Had Epimenid^s himself come to Athens in 
those days, his visit would probably have bemi as 
much inoperative to all public purposes as a repe^ 
tition of the stratagem of Pfayd, clothed and 
equipped as the goddess Ath^n6, which had sue- 
c('edcd so completely in the days of Peisistratus^ 
a stratagem which even Herodotus treats as in- 
credibly absurd, although a century before his tim% 
both the city of Athens and the Demes of AJ^mi 


had obeyed, as u divine mandat^ 



magnificent and ’stately woma:^ to restme, 



stratus®, -I. 

Eurip. Hippolyt- 9fi7i'‘ EipuA.’ p, 
Charmet. c. 16, , 

’ Herodot U 60* ■ . • ' 



CHAPTER XI. 

SOLONUto LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 

Wsmow af^noach a uew sera in Grecian history — 
the hrst known example of a ^nuine and disinter- 
ested constitntioual refoi-m, and the first foundation 
stone of that great fabric, which afterwards be- 
canae the type of democracy in Greece. The ar- 
chonship of Uie eupatrid Solon dates in 594 b.c., 
thirty years after that of Drako, and about eighteen 
yeai-8 alter the conspiracy of Kyldn (assuming the 
latter event to be correctly placed b.c. 612). 

The life of Solon by Plutarch and by Diogenes 
||eB«of (especially the former) are our principal sourfces of 
»"“■ information respecting this remarkable man, and 
while we thank them for what tliey have tokl us, 
it is impossible to avoid expressing disappointment 
that th^ have not told us more. For Plutarch 
, certainly had before him both the original poems, 
and the original laws, of Solon, and the few trma- 
scripts which he gives from one or the other form 
the principal charm of his btt^aphy : but such 
tsduable materials ought to faafe been made avail- 
able to a more instructive restlAt ttMua that which 
he has brought out. There is- hardly anything 
more to be deplored, amidst the lost tr€aa|i)re® of 
.1^ dfecian mind, than the poems of SoUm j for 
the remaining fragments, that they coh- 
> latned notices of the public and social phsenomena 
5 him, 'which he was compelled attentively to 





il 



study — b1«aded with 
his own ^MMWphal 


nourable and dKfficultj* 
his coutittyiiien had «l;a!li^ 1 
'Sdl6n TOQ 'cMt ’ExekestMite 
middling fortune^, bdit of thfc 

belonging to the gens or family of this J^bd^da auS' 
Neleids, and tracing’ his origlK t® the god Poseid^i. 
His father is i^d to have dimdni^ked his substf^oa 
by prodigality, which compefled Soldo in his ife** 
lu r years to have recourse to trade, and m thil 
pursuit he visited many parts of Greece and Asia, 
ITc was thus enabled to enlarge the sphere of hln 
observation, and to provide material for thought as 
well as for composition : and his poetical talents 
displayed themselves at a very early age, first cm 
light, afterwards on serious subjects. It will be 
recollected that there was at that time no Greeh 
prose writing, and that the acMjuisiticmt as 
the effusions of an intellectual man, e^n hi 
simplest form, adjusted themselves not to the: heai'>> 
tations of the period and the seimcdlon, to 
those of the hexameter and pehtameter: nor vk 
point of fact do the verses cif Scdcin aspire to any 
higher eflFect than we are UccuitCMned to asoocillMie 
with an earnest, touching, miiil admoniiioiy 
composition. The adPsice and ‘ 
frequently addressed t^i^as 
tivered in this easy nw? 
oult than 'the elaboinbB'.<pieOie;^ 
or Speakers, sueh 


de*f 







mi 

Salt. 


{»«>etry and his repotation becamd 
ks^wa i0iw>ijghout many parts of Greece, and he 
1988 classed along with Thalte of MilStus, l^as of 
PrifinS, Pittahus of Mityl^nd, Periander of Corinth, 
Kloobulus of lopdas, Cheil6n of Lacedaemon — alto- 
gether formi^ the constellation afterwards re- 
nowned as the Seven wise men. 

The first particular event in respect to which 
Solon appears as an active politician, is the pos- 
;^ssion of the island of Salamis, then disputed be- 
tween Megara and Athens. Megara was at tlmt 
time able to contest with Athens, and for some 
time to contest with success, the occupation of 
this important island — a remarkable fact, which 
perhaps may be explained by supposing that the 
inhabitants of Athens and its neighbourhood car- 
ried on the struggle with only partial aid from the 
rest of Attica. However this may he, it appears 
that the Megarians had actually established them- 
selves in Salamis, at the time when Solon began 
his political career, and that the Athenians had 
experienced so much loss in the struggle, as to 
have formally prohibited any citizen from ever 
suhraitting a proposition for its reconquest. Stung 
with this dishonourable abnegation, Solon counter- 
feited a state of ecstatic excitement, rushed into 
the agora, and there on the stone osualiy occupied 
by the official herald, pronounced to Ih^ orowd 
around a short elegiac poem' which he had p«5- 

* JButiiiseli, Solon, viiL It wm a poem of 1(K) liuce, iwW 

' ** Solon _ read the verges to the pi»ple . 

^ oif the Ikoroy dle^cieiil: m taete 

the. whole effect of the ififoeoiia 
kt* 





eDfbfce<l tijjpdtoi 
island, 'and 

ings, 'thai ^ 

“ Rather |he exolaitnedf 
city and lecoine a 
still named an Athenian, branded 
of surrendered Salamis! *’ Ihfi A^teniiM 
entered into the war, and conleried n|^ tthaailid 
command of it — ^partly, as we are ioid> at 
sfigation of Peisistratus, though the latter mui^ 
have been at this time (600-594 b.c.) a verjrywMig 
man, or rather a boy*. 

The stories in Plutarch, as to the way in whudi 
Sulamis was recovered, are contradictory as W<^ 88 % 
apocryphal, ascribing to Solon various stndi^^ems 
to deceive the Megarian occupiers ; 
no authority is given for any of them. . According 
to that which seems the mc»t plausible', he 
directed by the Delphian god first to propitiate 
local heroes of the island; and he acCQri^h|||p 
crossed over to it by night, fOT flie 
sacrificing to the heroes Periphdaiwimi4 Kyd^i^ 
on the Salarainian shore, five hnadiwd A ther^l^ 

Plutarch. I. e.} Diojen. LaKrt. 


some authors read fay Plutarch aacrifasd 1t9 I 
in the war a^dnst the Megariaaa. and eem 
port of Megara, Now the Snt ttsmrpa^, 

ax.,,and,Wec9ffl,hMdly'h«aie*a tMehs 

renowned in a war no |hi| than yeit» 
It will be aera herei^;«^ "the, oi;'" 
and Krosaas towarda ^ jshl nf dtia 
; h^.-otber «ithors;idBh4;;pWWid^ 

.period' htfer tihaat; ir 
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levied for the attack of thi» 
l^ad* ander th6 stipulation that if they were vie- 
torioug they should hold it in property and citizen- 
ship’- They were safely landed on an outlying 
promontory, while Solon, having been fortunate 
enough to seize a ship which the Megarians had 
sent to watch the proceedings, manned it with 
Athenians and sailed straight towards the city of 
Salatnis, to which the 500 Athenians who had 
landed also directed their march. The Megarians 
marched out from the city to repel the latter, and 
during the Iteat of the engagemeijt, Solon, with his 
Megarian ship and Athenian crew, sailed directly 
to the city : the Megarians, interpreting this as the 
return of their own crew, permitted the ship to 
approach without re.sistance, and the city was thus 
taken bj" .surprise. Permission having been given 
to the Megarians to quit the island, SolPa took 
possession of it for the Athenians, erecting a tem- 
ple to Enyalins, the god of war, on Cape Skiradiuui, 
near the city of Sulautis^. 

The citizens of Megara, however, made various 
efforts for the recovery of so valuable a possession, 

M 

* riu larch, Sokm, <cwfHoi/r ifipo* rav The strict 

ing of themf «nly to the of the klamt ; bat it 

'tkccfiaa ainaoat i'Uiplied that they w0iti4 be estabHalieil'idi it 

or of not meaning t9M!aM«irily that HU the 

profM^ktors would be 

* Ptutareh, Solon, 10. Datisiyach'css of Flatiaa,. howuiver, denieil 

to Soloh any personal «bara in the Salaminiah war (FIntarA, comp. 
Solon and Ibibiic, c. 4), - 

'■ (i. *i0) aacribe® a dtHerent atratagetu to Solon: cofn|iarc 

^ Allan, -V* H. > It is hardly necessary to aay that the accoiitit 

lisridch tlio Mcgariana gave of the way in whkh thoy l<m the ialand woa 
dilFfii»t ; they imputed it to die treachery of aoniff exMea (Fan- 
L 40/4) •. compare JiJAt in, tl. 7. 





KrUoiyd«»jytol&oiBi^^ l^i|||iidd^ 

founded on eiriden^ft^lprycb.'il Ifiiiiift'Vidiitt 
to trace. Both fiMsi 'atlela'pt^il 
dead bodies buried in tlfo Mand^i^ 
own pecuBi# i&ode of fotiftinoncv kfod bi^ jpar^ 
are said to haire cited vefoes iroOi 1^ cutldogtli of 
the Iliad '->«each accusing the other of error or 
terpolation. But the AtheuiatiO had the advanh^ 
on two points ; fit«t, there were oiSKiles froifiP^phit 
wherein Salamis was mentioned With the ep^et 
Ionian'; next, Philseus and BurysakdSj of idle 
Telamonian Ajax, the great hioO of the iidand» had 
accepted the citizenship Of Atlwns, made oxer Shia- 
mis to the Athenians, and tranifoned l^ilr owti^ 
residences to Braurdn ainl Melitd in At^sa, Wliiile 
the detne or gens Philaidse Mill wtirsMpMI PhdltMi 
as its eponymous ancestor. Sud^ a^ titfo wtw 
sufficient, and Salamis was adjud|^ by 
Spartans to Attica*, With whidh ^ 
remained incoiporated until the d||^ of Maoedwaihia 

* Armtot. Rhet. L 16 , a.' * • 

‘ Plutarch, SoloB, 10 $ . 
traced up hia yttm to EuryiM^iSe 
ttaedd up kin to PMfieiia ^ 

Acctaaitm to th« «titfcaMii»t:M aaritiai''.ei* 
try-m«n Md AtheHMiiMi;li|4. liw-llMIWlwyjpi| ||fc p^ Vtilii1l'iltlliiyii(j 
Hut dead with theif .facet' li»ww^' thMW 

to hi'' tllLlI* ',1'''^' 

' Ihe-'^w^wkeHiht. 
t^.d€tte.«f Metits 



«f Alleiw. 




JKxteof 

'olUfhaMiBi- 

irf Solon. 







A^flliuai ri^t to 
plji^polif lij^lHst J^p ai Macedoo, the legea- 
deraent* of flje title were indeed put forward, 
Ijut moye in' tie iway of preface or introduction to 
^l^e sidtstaOlNl polituad grounds*. But in the year 
600 B.C., the authortty of the legend was more deep- 
seated ai^ operative, and adequeii^ by itself to de- 
termine a favourable verdict. 

^ fid addition to tiie conquest of Salamis, Solon 
increased his rqmtaMon by espousing the cause of 
the Delphian temple against the extortionate pro- 
Oasdings of the inhabitants of Kirrha, of which 
mcne will be said in a coming chapter; and the 
fovour of the oracle was probably not without its 
effect in procuriog for him that encouraging pro- 
phecy with wMch his l^slative career opened. 

It is on the occasion of Solon’s legislation, that 
we obtain our first glimpse — unfortunately hut a 
glimpse— of the actual stide of Attica and its in- 
habitants. It is a sad and repulsive picture, pre- 
senting to 08 poUtieal discord and private suflering 
combined. 

Violent dissensions provatled hmong llie inhahit- 
ants if Attica, who were 8 <q»«ii|ied inth three fac- 
tions, -tthoBedieis, or nacnii(tl& compiiimg 
Ath^, 'Eitmh, 

whim the greatest num$<f^^^^T^ 

Wfere.^duded } the mouhiifioeero hi tjto ei^ a Vid 
h^ttlL'Of Atl^ca, called jpl^iii, who'ttere ott Ihe 
popicst party j and the fiuridi^ in tlie 
tf Attlea; froni ■ sw-, to';jiea, wlaife 







intestine disjitites turned wf lure 
formed ; tli^ tirere not to 

period immediately precedtog the arcfepw^ 

Solon; they had prevailed belt^^ aad'^f 
pear afterwards prior to the ddspo^sni hf 
Btratus, the latter standing forward as the leadpt'irf 
the Diakrii, and as champion, rtol or pretended, of 
the poorer population. ,# 

But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrelf 5?*!^*^ 
were aggravated by something much more difficult 
to deal with — a general mutiny of the poorer popu- 
lation against the rich, resulting from misery com- 
bined with oppression. The Thdtes, whose con- 
dition we have already contemplated in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod, are now pres^ted to us as 
forming the bulk of the population of. Attica — the 
cultivating tenants, metayers and small proprietors 
of the country. They are exhibited as weighed 
down by debts and dependence, and driven in iaige 
numbers out of a state of freedom into slavery— 
the whole mass of them (we are toi^ b||^ in debt 

to the rich, who were proprietors of the greater 

part of the soil*. They had either borrowed moniey 


of tile, 


' Plutarch, Solon, c. 13. liei iangaage of riataH*. hi wliMl l|k! 

talks of the Pj^teis as 

Diakrii aa repreaenting the il 

applied to the days of Sploit. 
hardly be said to have 
* Plutarch. Solon. 13. *A)rar ^-ydp | 
oww ^ ydp *yt&pYovt> cMa>Dtt Aeni 
irpoaayopctM^pfMM cal 4?9»W ^ 1 

rtAt SowlOwKiw i|«ij3P 
intrpmrK 6 ^ti>M. 
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the pi^Mcae, «ikd they 

■'lli^ Wgely ia ;farf^ 

' AU tlie <;»^taa|tc»is. ^ectfi mem here seea of the 


old har^) : law of aod omlitor — once pre- 

yselent i» I^ Aaia« and a Is^i^ portion 

of |||e li^lii^ with the recognition of 

iJitovWy aa a legitiihete etatnsi and of the right 
one man to sell himself as well as that of 
iillpicdher man to buy him. Every debtor unable 
^ fulfill his contract was liable to be adjudged 
^ the 'slave of his creditor^ until he could find 
ineana either ol^ jurying it or working it out ; and 


’not only he himself, but his minor sons and un> 
married daughters and sisters also, whom the law 
gave him the power of selling’. The poor man 
thus borrowed upon the security of his body (to 


vtokw ^0y€tv Ikii r^p ;(f«X€ir<W^a rmp doptMrrmp. OlBi wX^ia^rm iE<kl 
^/soXf^neiTas ^rvpi^rropTO seal wapwK^imP oXX^Xovjt ^ Tttpi^f^^p, Ike, 
Il@«pectti9ig Hciktdtuon, ** teo^nls pfi 3 riiig oae-mxih portioa^*^ we 
6nd little 'm no iixforiiimtucm,; they are jjuBt noticed in Hesychtuft 
(v* *JEfrlfi4^pr0s} aiid io Pollox, vii, 15l ; fronjt whom we 
learti that iwif^prof wa» an ex|>r««M»ion which occtiirred in om 
oi Ilia. Sotoiiiaii lawn* iWhethie lliey paid to the landlord oiia^slxt|i 
or ra^aed for thema^iree oafy oiw^skth^ haa haem doubled (see Pho* 
tias, jtt€XdTad> 

Hal« (A;. E. ii* 9 ) cotoiparea th^ % Attica to the 

‘Eonaaii clkatis : thai'^hc^ agreed da hci*i| rela^ldhi and pro- 

, priatojey -depeadeiioels'ceirtilayhotwaiM^dfcl^^ 

k thftne/aay «fi^idioe,io -Al^ioa of ohhgit* 

;; ;.|pt^^widc^'%^«ald.t^ Wve^hduad 
'Sd the Frkii 

afwai^ aorpom etmiofuia 

et lifeet»tg^* Aoiial. tv. 72). About ,th« 

'.salUilf thetaaair ih th© Uter titoes of Ilia 

' p. Fmm 










of the per^'4a j 

these oppnNil^^ 

debtors hftd 
in Attica itself^^^anj 
portation. — a^d some had; 
their own freedom by iftelling theiileliihlwh* 
over a gr^t nwmber pf the smaljb* 

Attica were under mortgage, aigB^ed (4®cor^Bgl| 
the formality nsual in the Attic law^ and cnntinue^ 
down throughout the historicht times) by a stoiw 
pillar erected on the land, inmaribed with the lainn 
of the lender and the amount of the 
proprietors of these mortgaged lands, in OKSf 
unfavourable turn of events, had no 
except that of irremediable slavery for themsdldl 
and their families, either in thmr own natife coad*' 
try robbed of all its delights, or in some barbariait 
region where the Attic acc^t would never meet 
their ears. Some had ded the countiy to escape 
legal adjudication of their persons^ asid ewcnedt Jt 
ntiserable subsistence in foreign parti by degrading 
occupations ; upon several, too, this dcplpiuble 
had fallen by unjust condenma^W IP 
judges : the collet of the ficfhi in 
sacred and profane, in regard to 
well as private, being thoroughly 
rapacious. 

The manifold and lohg^coni 
poor under this sjMshiV |>iung^ 
debasement not more tolerable 


to ■'U stada^#'*” 
that of Hit 



all political power 











by of Sobn luatself, wea in tib« 
fragment# j^eseiTJ^ to .os*; anii it appears 
tliat imwr>>i>/iii|||« preceding the time of his drcbon- 
ship, the eviOTmd ripened to such a point, and the 
determination of tbe mass of sufferers, to extort for 
themselves some mode of relief, had become so pro- 
nounced, that the existing laws could no longer be 
enforced. According to the profound remark of 
Aristotle — that seditious are generated by great 
^causes but out of small incidents* — we may conceive 
th|t some recent events had occurred as immediate 
stimulants to th^^utbreak of the debtors, — like 
those ^hich l^d sb striking an interest to the early 
Roman annals, as the inflaming sparks of violent 
popular movements for which the train had long 
before been laid. Condemnations by the archous, 
of insolvent debtors, may have been unusually nu- 
merous, or the maltreatment of some particular 
debtor, once a respected freeman, in his condition 
erf- slavery, may have been brought to act vividly 
the phblic sympathies — like the case of the 
old. plebeian centurion at Rome^ (first impoverished 


' See the Fragment «rc/3i noKirtlast No. 2^ Srhneidewiti. 

iBixoe olcrip 

'Y^p*os Sky^a iroXXi ira0hp, 

Upmp Krmpdpv &{h€ n tkriftximmf 
K^wTovenv itj)* ^hpnay^ ShXoBiP Skkog, 

Ovdi (pvkdtr&oprm (refill doci^ Mftt&kak 

Tttvra fMP 4 p rmv mPtXP^^ 

*lKP€VPTm frt»XXol ymettf A? ^kxAt^p 
Upa^wfw, dfcr;404crc r* deiumkiom IkSiptfs* 

^ Amtot. FolHtf ylymPTeu hi ui irmcrcis oh wtp\ fuppmp, ilXX* €k 

* LiPfi ii 23 ; Bionys. Hal, A. R. vi. 26 ; compim Livy, vt. 34'*36. 

Ah fe^ore amamventam plebem^potina quam aorte ere- , 

dftom nermit ac anppilcia dare } et gregatim qaotidie "" 



Chap. XI.] 801WOTAN IAW8 AND C»N8mimO». I»l» 

by the plunder of the enemy, thffla reduced to bMV 
row, and lastly adjud^d to hie Cfeditor a« an in- 
solvent), who claimed the protection of the people 
in the forum, rousing their fedings to the highret 
pitch by the marks of the slave-whip visible on hie 
person. Some such incidents had probably hap- 
pened, though we have n») historians tO recount 
them ; moreover it is not unreasonable tO imagine, 
that that public mental affliction which the purifier 
.Ej)imcaid68 had been invoked to appease, as it 
sjunag in part from pestilence, so it had its cause 
partly in years of sterility, which must of course 
have aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. 
However this may be, such was the condition of 
things in 594 b.c., through mutiny of the poor 
freemen and Tlietes, and uneasiness of the middling 
citizens, tliat the governing oligarchy, unable either 
to enforce their private 'lebts or to maintain their 
political power, Avere obliged to invoke the well- 
known wisdom and integrity of Solon. Though 
his vigorous protest (which doubtless rendered him 
acceptal»le to the mass of the people) against the 
iniquity of the existing system had already been 
proclaimed in his poems, they still hoped that he 
would serve as an au.viliary to help them over their 
difflculties, and they therefore chose him, nomi- 

de foro addictos duel, et repleri vinctis nobilcB d^os ? et ubiconqtie 
patneius babitet, ibi carcerera privatam ease ? ** 

'fhe exposition of Niebubr respecting tiw obi Rtnnttii kw of debtor 
and creditor (Rom* ^eseb. i* p. 602 a«^* j Romim Hist., cb. 

viii. vol. i. p, 135), and tbe explanation wbicb biitfafre gives of tbe 
Nexi as distinguisbed from tbe Addicti^lbivebeen si^wa to be incorrect 
by M . vou Savigny, in an excellent Dissartation HKy das Alt-Eci«niicbe 
Schnidrecht (Abbandlungen Berlin Acad^. abs- 

tract of which will be fonod in an appendix %% tbt ^bse of this diapter. 

VOL. in. I is: 


nnttiny iw; 
necessity 
toaisfge ^ 



j " * ' History » e»it8<38. •’ 

Hldly as archon along with Philombrotus, b^|pi|h 
power in substa^e dictatorial. 

s!%ioi> made It had happened in several Grecian states, that 
I J|vMted“^ the governing oligarchies, either by quarrels among 
of Ibeir own members or by the general bad condition 
leftatetion. people under their government, were de- 

prived of tliat hold upon the public mind whicli 
was essential to their power ; and sometimes (as in 
the case of Fdtahus of Mityl^nd anterior to the ar- 
chonship of Solon, and often in the factions of the 
Italian republics in the middle ages) the collision 
of opposing forces had rendered soc iety intolerable, 
and driven all parties to acquiesce in the choice ol' 
soifje reforming dictator. Usually however, in the 
early Greek oligarchies, this ultimate crisis was 
anticipated by some ambitious individual, who 
availed him.self of the public discontent to over- 
tlirovv the oligarchy and usurj) the powers of a 
despot ; and so probably it might have liappened 
‘ in Athens, had not the failure of Kyl6n, with all 
its miserable consequences, operated as a deterring 
motive. It is curious to read, in the words of 
Solon himself, the temper in which bis appointment 
was construed by a large portion of the community, 
but most especially by hi.s own friends : and we 
are to bear in mind that at this early day, so far as 
our knowledge goes, democratical goveniment was 
a thing unknown in Greece — all Grecian govern- 
ments were either oligarchical or daspotic, the mttsM 
of the freemen having not yet tasted of constitu- 
tional privilege. His own friends and supporters 
were the first to urge him, while redressing the 
prevalent di.scontent8, to multiply paitisaiia for 





they 

to haul up the nM^ wheu tlie ^lllih elii^dy ini- 
meshed.” mass of the M idba^^ 

thi^ lot, #Duld gladly ha^e leooi^ed Mm In 
an attempt, and many even ammi|;: the MgaK^^ 
might have acquiesced in his peiaoi||il goverament, 
from the mere apprehension something wmse if^ 
they resisted it. That Solon might easily have 
made himself despot, admits of little doubt; and 
though the position of a Greek despot was sdways 
perilous, he would have had greater facility for 
maintaining himself in it than Peisistratns pm- 
sessed after him ; so that nothing bnt the combi- 
nation of prudence and virtue which msrlra his 
lofty character restricted him within the tfust sji^ 
cially confided to him. To the stirprise of every 
one, — to the dissatisfaction of his own friends, ~ 
under the complaints alike (as he says) of various 
extreme and dissentient parties, who required him 
to adopt measures fatal to the peace of society*^ 
he set himself honestly to solve the very diflifttil* 
and critical problem submitted to him. 

Of all grievances the most argent li^aa |he con- 
dition of the poorer class of debtors j and to thrir 


^ See Plutarch, Solon, 14 ; and above all thm* 
Solon himaelC addreesed to Pli6ktta,. 1^, 
oifK ^<t>v 

ykp dfov i 

n€pt0oX^ d* 1 

A/inrvov, 0 

* Aiistid^if. rm 

the lafxibica of SoloO' ^ 
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^ ‘ }{iisTORT*^:0WCS.<:... ' 

,il^ relief Solon's fir^ o^feasure, the memorable Seisach- 
theia, or shaking oflT of burthens, was directed, 
^tortile Yjje relief which it afforded was complete and im- 
mediate. It cancelled at once all those contracts 
in which the debtor had borrowed on the security 
j^^er of his person or, of his land : it forbad all future 
lo^lp or contracts in which the person of the debtor 
was pledged as security: it deprived the creditor 
in future of all power to imprison, or enslave, or 
extort work from his debtor, and confined him to 
an dfective judgment at law authorizing the seizure 
of the property of the latter. It swept off all the 
numerous mortgage pillars from the landed pro- 
perties in Attica, and left the land free from all 
past claims. It liberated, and restored to their full 
rights, all those debtors who were actually in slave- 
ry under previous legal adjudication ; and it even 
provided the means (we do not know how) of re- 
purchasing in foreign lands, and bringing ba^t to 
a renewed life of liberty in Attica, many insolvents 
who had been sold for exportation h And while 

' See the vahmblt* fragmtxit c£Wm hf fititarch 

and Arietld^s^ the expreesioii oi which ki rendered more emphatic by 
the appeal to the per»mal Mrn^u h^^mg passed by hia m&mwr&k fkQm 
slavery into freedom (compare v. p* 740*741) : — 

Ivfifmfm piiirf rmvt* dr ^ 

M^p, fuyiimf *0>Kvfi$Fm»p 

'^Apitrra, rrjt iy& Wl>f€ 

"^Opotfs ^mtkxm mikXax^ 

Upocrdcv di d(»vXttW«ra, irvp iXi^fi^peu 
noXXovt Ht irirrpfd* tlr 

As^ayor dXXor AedfilEWf 

AXXoi'.dfJcattiiir’' tovv d* Ibfb " 

XpriarpAp k^yovrat, yXwiW tSxff 

IfifTttrj, «sr dtp fraXXo)fi| w^jopepputp^ 

^ avTov dmmSm 

^<mdras 

*%K*vBipws fAffta, ^ 

idso l^tarth, ^ 


jPWr 
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Solon forbnd '<ev^ 
own person into 

the same direetitm by lorindi&ig him to ,||bp«%e m 
sell his son, his daught^, an lanmanie^vl^^ 
under his . tutolage-^exceptii^ cmly ihe «n»| 
which either of the latter itogbt'i^ijdel0i|^^ 
chastity*. Ti^ether this last ord|oanoe ' 

temporaneous with the Seisach^iil on tidiow^ nll 


one of his subsequent reforms, neems donl^hil. .# 
By this extensive measure the poor dbbtors^^he 
Th^tes, small tenants, and proprietors — together 
with their families, were rescued from stMS^ng and 
peril. But these were not the only debtors in the 
state : the creditors and landlords of the exonllated 
Thfites were donbtlbss in their turn debtors to others, 
and were less able tb>discharge their obl%ations in 
consequence of the loss inflicted upon them by 


' 4 "'_ 

' Plutarch, Soion, c. 23 ; compare c. 13. The Btatemwit iii Scxtna 
Empiricus (Pyrrhon. Hypot. iii. 24, 211) that Solon enacted * htir 
permit! log fathers tp kill (^oswiWte) their children, cannot be tme, awd 
must be copied from eome iu)trai^m]irt% auUKtritf i caxo|>are ObUttfB. 
lial. A. K. il. 26, adiere he contmata the prodlgioqa egctmt oT the patrim 
poiettat among the early fiomana, with the jrestrictione which, all Ihe 
Greek legislators aiike~-Sdini, Pittakas, (XtoroiMlas — either lbmb "w 
introduced ; he says however theit the atheiaaa whe peitidi|aed 

to disinherit legitimate male chOdreo, whkh doea,Bot eeeto to be 
rcct. " ■ ' . , ^ , " ■ ' . ' ■ 


Meier (Der Attische .Prozato, iii. 2. p. - 

tioned statement of Sextoe Empirkma.' 

e*pt»«re of 'lM!w^bMm:h»feBto was aca fl9ay^'lbW,' ‘ 

as well by law as by ojnnum s th« swiiMsoe ea 
the contrary be yomuddeta a*' iiMaiftatad*S»l of 
Athenian, manners. Ip Uds totoT I 

borne out, -ai^ I agm'{h'''1i^'•htl^a^tfbl ^ 
sect. 82), that the 
goMniUy, left it to the 
sent, or reftwe, to 1mm O 



.t» 

>' of 

■fV' 







p,,.,. 'Mn®::^ailger--rf»t 

oia eio*p»tiog thM^ ei^irdiy^HUit^ S<^ resoruk 
to tie nl^tional expedient dt debasing the money 
standiMrdi be lovreted the atae^anl of the dracbma 
in a proportitm^,^ than 25 per cent., 

BO that 100 dii|i^iBa8 of tb^hlpw standard conteined 
no Aire tnlv^-fhan 73.^«^|he old, or 100 of the 
old a^e eqniyalent to l^lof the new. By this 
i^’^ditors ofsidlWto more substantial 
debtora were td>liged to st&mit to a loss, while the 
del^ors aoqtdred an exemption, to the extent of 
about 27 per c^nt.* Lastly^ Solon decreed that 
all tlmse who had been co;nG||^ned by the archons 
to attony (ciril disfranchb^^||p|) should be restored 
to their full privileges — excepting how- 

ever from this indulgen^llmose who had been 
condemned by the Ephetmi or by the Areopagus, 
or by the Pbylo-Basileis (the four kings of the 
tribes), after trial in the' Prytaneium, on charges 
either^(rf mturde r^j^ j^*. So wh<^e8ale a mea- 

that the previous I^H^ts of the arohons had 
been intolerably hi^ ; is^ it is to be recollected 
that the Drakonian ordi!&Bcm> were thmi in force. 

• V]niaitk. Soten, c. 1 5. Sw the AH giv«B of thit debaw- 

merit of the eoinage In Boeckh’e di. b. p. llS. 

M. Boe^ thioke (dii*v, ». a) Uwt Soi(» pot «afy MOmi the coin, 
but »l*o ^red Ae wei^te and nOMarn. 1 Stout ftOB hk 0]:dDk» 
« ^ L^r point, eod bam gim «yitoito«l,«>r *»*%!» * rwtor 
Vf to Nimble treatiee io tbe Ctoetol 1^**^ No. 1. 

llie cities, % ««4ir ^ 'Q^ 

oftmWMto by foly,percho., eKeetoUk 
^ ot (Diodor. ,yii. 






met 

wealthy men and leaders 
insolence and iniquity ite bimstdlf M'. 
denotnced in his poems, and whose ^iewn ih 


nating him he had greatly disa|i|Kimted|» 

oat compensation of i|e» manyii^ legal jdjghta, 
it is easy to imagine ; iat the statelhei^ of Pintaw^', 
that the poor emancipated debtors were also diJ^ 
satisfied, from having expected th*d Soloa would 
not only remit their debts, but also redivide the 
soil of Attica, seems utterly incredible ; nor is it 
confirmed by any passage now remaining of the 
Solonian poems®. Plutarch conceive the poor 
debtors as having in. their nainds the comparison 
with Lycurgus and the equality of property at 
Sparta, winch (as I have already endeavoured to 
show^) is a fiction ; and even had it been true as 
matter of history long past and antiquated, would 
not iiave been likely to work upon the minds of the 
multitude of Attica in the forcible way that the 
biographer supposes. The Seisachtheia must have 
exasperated the feelings and diminished the fortunes 
of many persons ; but it gave to the forge body of 


Th6tes and small proprietor all that they 0^14 i* 
possibly have hoped. And we ar® told that aft^ c«i44 ' 
a short interval it becaBOe etniiftspfifo acc^tab in 
the general public mind, mui proolM for Stdoii k 
great increase of 

<Mi fk* |an« ntim 

*■ S(^. It'l#, •; .. , 

* .See voi. ii. 



^funfotfog in 





a cojliiaon saerifice of thanksgiving and harmony*. 
Oc^ incident the||p was which occasioned an outcry 
of indignation. Three rich friends of Solon, all 
men of great family in the state, and bearing names 
which will hereafter reappear in this history as 
borne by their descendants — Kon6n, Kleinias and 
Hipponikus— having obtained from Solon some 
previ^s hint of his designs, profited by it, first, 
to borrow money, and next, to make purchases of 
lands ; and this selfish breach of confidence would 
have disgraced Solon, himself, had it not been found 
that he was personally a great loser, having lent 
money to the extent of five talents. We should 
have been glad to learn what authority Plutarch 
had for this anecdote, which could hardly have been 
recorded in Solon’s own poems*. 

In regard to the whole measure of the Seisach- 
theia, indeed, though the poems of Solon were open 
to every one, ancient authors gave different state* 
ments both of its purport and of its extent. Most 
of them construed it as having cancelled indiscrimi- 
nately all money contracts ; while Androtion and 
others thought that it did nothing more than lower 
the rate of interest and depreciate the currency to 
the e.vtenl of 27 per cent., leaving the letter of the 
contracts unclianged. How Androtion came to 
maintain such an opinion we canhOt aasily under- 
stand, for the fragments now remai^i^ from Solon 
seem distinctly to refute it, though, on the, other 
hand, they do not go so far as td kubstaotiate the 

» Tht iTO^ote is mtked, but without $p0ciMmbm. itf ^ 
mmu$ in Plntarch, Reipnb. G«reiitl. Pnecei^* p* 
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full extent of the oppcwite view eatertaiwtti 
many writers,— that aH mohey cpntnictB iadiaeriiijis 
nately were reschided' j agidiist which tlaare^is alad 
a farther reason, that if the faidt had been iSh, Solon 
could have had no motive to debase the niiitoey 
standard. Such debasement supposes thsd: there 
must have been some debtors at ISast whose con^ 
tracts remained valid, and wlmto ^nevcartheless he 
desired partially to assist. His poems distinct^^ 
mention three tilings: — 1. The rcunov^ of the 
mortgage pillars. 2. The enfranchisement of the 
land. 3. The protection, liberation and restoration 
of the persons of endangered or enslaved debttws.' 
All these expressions point distinctly to theThdtes 
and Bin all proprietors, whose sufferings and peril 
were the most urgent, and whose case required a 


^ Plutaixh, Solon, c. 15. The htaiement of Dionyatys of Halic. in 
regard to the bearing of the Sci^achtheia is m the nmin accurate— 
af,f>€<Tiv TiHs diT^potff (v. 65)^-:^o the debtors who 

wei liabir. on the security of their bodies and their liuids, and who 
were chiefly poor — not to all debtors. 

ll^^raklehies Pontic, (HoXir. c. 1) and Dio Chrysostom (Or. acsxl. 
p. 331 } express themselves loosely. 

Bo+b Wachsmutb (Hell. Alterth, v. i. p* 249) and K. F* Hermafin 
(Or. Staats Alter, s. 106) quote the HeUastic oath and its enarg^tic 
protest against repudiatioB, as evidence of the iMiaiii&g of the Soloiiiaih 
Seisarluheia, But that oath is referable only to a later period ; It eam- 
not be |>roduced in proof ^of any matter appUeabte to the time of Solteii ; 
the mere mention of the senate of Five Hundred in it, ^hows thill It 
belongs to times subseqnlmt' to the .iCIdblhenesMctkevo -Mm docs 

the passage from Plato (liegg. p, 0S4) ap^y;|o 
Both Wachsmuth and Hermann appear to ^ 
the extr.pt of Solon^s tneaanxre In In 

But on the other hand, they 
way, without any iuflScient 
mikki tmtmk- into./^ee preirielor*.,' 4' w 
it improbable. A laxfe proportio|i df the 
exonerated, must haya hsm 
ipw or ihbrigage piiare opon 


;hci narrow tim, 'hihtdi 

he ''fMuead' 4ie 

'Iflblnh 



imnaediale lis well as cdUapIete: we find 
that his repwriialiun of debts was carried far enough 
to exonerate them, bat no farther. 

it seems to have been the respect entertained 
for the character of Solon whicdi partly occasioned 
these various misconceptions of his ordinances for 
the relief of debtors : Androtion in ancient, and 
some eminent critics in modem times^ are anxious 
to make out that he gave relief without loss or 
|uece»8ity injustice, to any one. But this opinion is alto- 
— mis- gjether inadmissibie : the loss to creditors by the 
^urmsto ■wholesale abi-ogation of numerous pre-existing con- 
and by the partial depreciation of the coin, 
iiawiiad is a fact not to be disguised. The Seisachtheia 

given me. o i . 

01 bolon, ui^ust so far as it rescinded previoiis 
agreements, but highly salutm-y in its consequences, 
is to be vindicated by showing that in no other way 
could the bonds of government have beeni held to- 
gether, or the misery of the multitude alleviated. 
We are to consider, first, the great peraonal cruelty 
of these pre-existing contracts, which condemned 
the body of the free debtor and Ms lamily to 
slavery'; next, the profound detestati<m created by 
such a system in the large mass d th^poor, agaiilst 
both the judges and the CTOditoii* by whom it hiid 
been enforced, which rendered iHbdf idlings un- 
manageable, so soon 'as they caifie tc^lHsr under 
the ^ntiment of a wmmon dai%i^ U|i^^ 
detertnuiation to enilBre to eatdt o^ber pm- 

te^ou. Moreover,' tM Iaw wM^liraet* VcrediMr 
with power over the person of hia ^btqri so as to 
cMriwt Mm into a slave, is bkely to givt 'rise M a 
.ciaSs of loans wMoh inspire nqtMng but ’^*^”**^ *1*” 



rower wiE be unable to btt| alib 

convictic^ tb#" 'tbe.''Va^ue 'bf fife 
will mak e^' good' ';the ; boss i^-a 

condition of extreme misOTj^fb*' 
times of aggsamdizing, rometimm of 
lender. Now tbe^foixndation on wbicb rei^^ 
for contracts rests, under a go<||i 1^ of ^debtor; a^ 
creditor, is the very reverse of this t itftesbs on tl# 
firm conviction that such contracts sire advanta#' 
geous to both parties as a class, and that to break 
up the confidence essential to their existence wonld 
produce extensive mischief throughout all society. 
The man whose reverence for the obligation of a 
conti'act is now the most profound, would have iMiter- 
taiued a very ditferent sentiment if he had witnessed 
the dealings of lender and borrower M Athens 
under the old ante*Solonian law. The oligarchy 
bad tried tijeir best to enfmtje this law of debtor 
and creditor with its disastrous series of contracts, 
and the only reason why they consented to invoke 
the aid of Solon, was because they had lost the 
power of enforcing it any longer, in consequence pf 
the newly awakened course and combination cf 
the people. Ilmt Which th^^^ not dq il^ 

themselves, Solon could ndt have done fear 
even had he been;wdlh^piDii#;:'M^.,he^ por- 

tion the means eit' ^ 
those creditors who^;;Si|^pB«ihBd^^^ 
no reproach ; ix 


we see plm 
npt tn the 
the enslai^ 





JitwroiiT Of offiUEcXv ^ 


captivity brought thei» 
baxik to their home. It is certain no measure, 
limply and exclusively prospective, would have suf- 
ficed for the emergency : there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for overruling all that class of pre-existing 
rights which had prodnced so violent a socisd fever. 
While therefore, to this extent, the Seisachtheia 
cannot be acquitted of injustice, we may confidently 
affirm that the injustice inflicted was an indispen- 
sable price, paid for the maintenance of the peace 
of society, and for the final abrogation of a dis- 
astrous system as regarded insolvents'. And the 
feeling as well as the legislation universal in the 
modern European world, by interdicting beforehand 
ai! contracts for selling a man’s j»erson or that of 
liis cdiiidren into slavery, goes far to sanction prac- 
tically the Sulonian repudiation. 

One thing is never to be forgotten in regard to 
this measure, •combined with the concurrent amend- 
ments introduced by Solon in the law -—it settled 
finally tlie question to which it referred. Never 
again do we hear of the law of debtor and creditor 


* I'hat whirl dui for the Athenian pf!0|»l© in to 

tiifiu wbai pr<.mm4 to tliie Eomati plrha (Hi tht? time of 
its to thr to 401 »>€.) bf Mtiicaiwft Agrippa, 

the ef.v: y rif fAu-i b n:iu , to appease 'theoi^ 'Imt does fiot :ieem to 

have bci'ij ever Haik^ vL 83). Ile'prOEilied ar» ab- 
rogation of kU tic debts: of debtare noiible wtbcmt eJKee|>tia0 

if the language of Dionyaitn^ k to be m%ith p’^bublf it OUEU 

not 'be. 

^ I>r. 7 inrlwall obf-erw retspecting Stdoii,* ** He fSiilst be coa- 
sidered f.n arbitrator to whom air the ' mbmimd 

their clamo, with the arrowed intent that tbey ishotild be 'decided hf 
not y pern the looting of legal right, hut acxardtii|;'tobit own vkm 
of the public interest* It .'wan in this liglii that be liliiiseif'ri^putdiNl lilii * 
office, md he appeaiB to have discharged it faiHifolly ^ 

(liistory of Greece, eh. irl, voh h, p. 42.) 
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as disturbing Athenian tjranqniliiityi Ilte gffipu(fi»l 
sentiment winch grew up at Atlrtski, nhder the ^ ^ ^ 

Solonian faoney4aW' and under -'tte; -deiiadciiuic^ .. 
government, was one of high respeet for tlbijS saifo- ^ f 
tity of contracts. Not only was there never any Sohm'aiiw f 
demand in the Athenian democracy for new tables | 

or a depreciation of the money SfemdaTd; but a 
formal abnegation of any such proje^B was inserted ' 

in the solemn oath taken annually by tiie numerous _ | 

Dikasts who formed the popular judicial body called ! 

Hfilicca or the H^liastic jurors — the same oath 
which pledged them to uphold the democratical ■ 

constitution, also bound them to repudiate all pro- 
posals either for an abrogation of debts or for a re- 
division of the lands'. There can he little doubt that 


* Demoslhen. cont* Timokmt. p. 746* <wd« ttav xp^m» rmp IMmp 
/wo/eofTciir, ov^ ytjf dmdacrfi^p Tfjs *AdrjPmmM, ulicmp (^^^iovfjuu) : 
compare Dio Chrysoitom. Omt. kxxu p. 332, who also dii^eUs upon 
the anxiety of various Grecian cities to a curse upon all propositiiiiui 
for dnoKorr^ and What is not less reinarkabie it, 

that Dio seems not to be aware of any one well - authenticated cate in 
Grecian history in wliicKa redivtsion of lands had ever actually taktn 
place 5X«»r terfup etirare {Lc,) 

For tlte law of debtor and creditor m it stood during the timaii of tite 
Orators at Athens, see Heraldut, Atumadv. ad Sai»)aaiuin« p. 174-^206$ 
Meier und Schdmann, Der Attbche Prewsess, b* Hi* c* 2, p^ 4|>7 tijf. 
(though I doubt the distinction which ^they there draw between 
and ; Platner, Prozesa und Kiat^n, B. iL absdi* II, pp* S4f , 

361 . , 


There was one exceptional case, in whkh the Attic law alirays enn^ 
tinued to the creditor that power over the pen;^ ol the lIuedfM 


debtor which all cireditors had poasesaci origlni^ 
creditor had lent money for the expteis piiipd 
debtor firom captivity (Demoethettvconl* 
to the Actio Depensi In the Old Rontanlaw,. , ^ 
Any citiaen who owed money to IhepablioMi 
beitoe overdue, wae depebred lor ^/ttiae iK i 
hitd^deated tt,off*’^v\:\ ^ 

- ^Olodoma »» an 


mv'. 



it 
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; " " . ■■ 

c^Hor the Solcftiian law, which enabled the creditor 
to seize the prd^erty of his debtor but gave him no 
power over the person, the system of money-lend- 
ing assumed a more beneficial character : the old 
noxious contracts, mere snares for the liberty of a 
poor freeman and his children, disappeared, and 
loans of money took their place, founded on the 
property ahd prospective earnings of the debtor, 
which were in the main useful to both parties, and 
therefore maintained their place in the moral sen- 
timent of the public. And though Solon had found 
himself compelled to rescind all the mortgages on 
hmd subsisting in his time, we see money freely 
lent upon this same security, throughout the histo- 
rical times of Athens, and the evidentiary mortgage 
pillars ri.'inaining ever after undisturbed. 


Di&tinci if\i 
jBJade it) aii 
early »()• 
ciety ‘tr'- 
twetv, lit^ 
pri!idfK»l 
iaxid the in- 
'terest of n 
'kmn — iii» 

/jf «W r't/o, 


In the '^eutinieut of au early society, as in the old 
Roman law, a distinction is commonly made between 
the principal and the interest of a loan, though the 
creditors have sought to blend them indissolubly 
together. If the borrower cannot fulfil his promise 
\o repay the principal, the public will regard him as 
having committed a wrong which he must make 


good by liis person i but there is not the same una-. 


aimity us to his promise to pay interest : on the 


coii-iury, the very exaction of interest will be re- 


jrardcd by many in the same Kght in which the 
Eiighiih law considers usurious interest, as tainting 


chojis releasing the persotij. of debtor* and nndertDS .pew y t lfw 
Oftiy liable, ■which is affirnaed to have jwrvcd as aii axanaris 1^ to 
copy. If we can truat this historian, law)i^vw«ia other parts of Omw 
stiil retained the old severe law enslaving thedefa|pr*# parpon j coiMMn 
a passage in Isokratc* (Orat. xtv. Ptataiims, p. aol ; p. jtM Bdk.),' 
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the whole ti«msttctioi^|;|’|^:'ia''''^bfs^i^ 
principal, and- rnt^sr&immikk a'^aig^ mtOt k^‘- 
80 grown together, thirisjWte 
it can ever have been pronouneedi *ti 
honourable citizen to lend nioiief ««i 
such is the dedared optai<m o^'Aritdnile ^hiOf 
superior men of antiquity, while Beioaith^^O^^ 
the censor w^t so far ee to denehniBe tip ^raellpe 
as a 11610008 crime * , It was comprebcmi^ by them 
among the worst of the tricks of ti^e, aii4 ihhy^ 
held that all trade, or profit derived from i ntev -^ ' 
change, was unnatural, as bring made by one man 
at the expense of another : such pursuits thecefiure 
could not be commended, though they might be 
tolerated to a certain extent as matter of necesrity, 
but they belonged essentially to an inferior ordk^r o€ 
citizens®. What is remarkable in Greaie is, tfed 
the aptipathy of a very early state of socie||!iiBBaiist 
and money-lenders lasted 
Ssophers than among the mass iif'| 
j harmonised more with the social 

* Ariatot. Polit. i. 4, 23; Catoap. Cioero. de Ottc.ii. *8^’ F|irt»ia 
kis TreatiM de Legg. (v. p. 742) fwlnda all len^&tg 'am biteMnt 
he forbtde any private citizen to posseea either gold or aalver. 

To iUttstrate the marked diife»iice made in 
between the claim for the .prioripal and that 'for iXIb intoceski^'l iaHlSila 
an Appendix at the end of this Chapter the explaiMirioa gmWt by 
Savigny of the treatment of the Next am' ‘ ' 

analogy with the Sohmian SetaoehUwia. 

,* Ariatot. Ptofit. i. 4, 23. 1% ^ peodribrndS* 
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f^fOP^ tban witb^ tbe practical instincts of the latter. 
|ln a rude condifion such as that of the ancient 
^ O described by Tacitus, loans on interest 


are unknowfi : habitually careless of the future, the 
Gennans were gratified both in giving and receiving 
presents, but without any idea that they thereby 
either imposed or contracted an obligation >. To a 
people in this state of feeling, a loan on interest 
presents the repulsive idea of making profit out of 
bbe distress of the borrower ; moreover, it is worthy 
remark, that the first Iwrrowers must have been 
for the most part men driven to this necessity by 
the pressure of want, and contracting debt as a 
desperate resource, without any fair pronpect of 
ability to repay : debt and famine run togetl^r in the 
mind of the poet Hesiod*. The borrower is in this 


* Tacit. Germ. 26, ** Fosnns agitare et in iiauras extendere, igno-> 
turn ; idcoqae magts servwbir quam si vctitum esaet/’ (c. 21.) ^'Qaudeat 
muneribuB : sed bcc data imptitant, jmc aecepds obligantur**^ 

^ Hasicid^ Di. 647, 404. BovXjf|iaA ^ wpoi(fHry^t¥, mil 
dr€p^. B&aitt good observations oo tius subject are to be found in the 
exceDent treatise of M, Turgot, written in M^motre «ur Uss Fr6t* 

d'Argeiit"^ — 

hits causes qui avoient antr^bis rendu odietix le pr#t 4 mt6r^» ont 
cess^ d'agir avec tant de force.. .. Pa toiites ces clrconstances r^uniest il* 
e«t resulU' que les cmprunta faits par le panvre pour subahiter ne sont plus 
qti'an abjet k peine sensible dans la sotnifae totale d'empninta i que la plus 
grande pariie des pr^ts sefontAilioniciie lidhei^ oudu moliis k Ptiotnitie 
indujitneiix> qui se procurer de granda proflta fMir IVinploi de 

Targent tiu'ii empmiitc..,.Le» ptHmm sur gage i gitia k» seals 

qui pr^tent vdritablement au pauvre pour sea Immiia jouriialicra et non 
poor le mettle en de gagper, »e poiiit le m^iEie tnal que les 
aneiens usuriers qui tonduisoknt par degr^ k la mis^ «l k f esclavage 
les pauvrea citoyens auaqueb lis avoient procuiiS des sccoum fh*^ 
he cracker qui pouvait rMuire son d^tteur enesclasagey l»«mv4^ 
profit : uo esclaye quTl acquerait : maSs mayouidliui k crdamkr 

salt qitkn privant *on debitenr de la liberty, il ii^p gsgpasva autre irltqse' 
qae d'dtre obligd de le noufxtr en prison ; aiuHn ne a*ayAiC^?l‘HQSl 
fairs contracter k nn homme qni a'a liem «t qui egl vdiiisir k 





unhappy state, rather a ttiaii 

aid, than a solvent man capable of making and fid- 
dlling a cdntract ; and*if he cannot find a S^nd to 
make him a free gift in the foimer oharaetor^ hC 
will not, under the latter character, d^ain a loan 
from a stianger, except by the promise Of exorbi- 
tant interest and by the fullest eventual power 
over his person which he is in a condition tO grant-# 
In process of time a new class of borrowers rise u^ li 
who demand money for temporary convenience ■H' 


pour vivre, des engagemens qui craporleat la contramte par corps. La 
seule sCtrete vraiment solide contra rbommc pauv]% e»t le gage s et 
rhoniine pauvre s'estime heureua de trouver un secours pour le mo- 
ment sans autre danger que de perdre ce gage. Aussi le people 
ptutdt de la recon noissance pour ccs petits usuners qoi le eecourent 
dans Bon liesoin, quoiquHls lui vendent assez cher ce secoura.*' (M^** 
moire sur lea d ’Argent, in tlie collection of CEuvresde Turgot, by 
Dupont de Nemours, vol. v. sect. xxx. %xu, pp. 326, 327# 329# written 
in 1703,) 

* '‘In Bengal (observes Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. i.eh. 0. 
p. I4:{, ed. 1812) money is frequently lent to the farmers at 40, 50, amt 
60 per cent., and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the payment.'* 

Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, book i. ch. 22) gives from l2lo 
18 per cent, per annum as the common rate of interest at Athens in the 
time of the orators. 


The valuable Inscription (No, 184.'i in his Corpus loser. Pars via, 
p. 23. sect. 3) proves that at Kofkyra a rate of 2 per cent, per month# 
or 24 per cent, per annum, might be obtained from perfti^ly adveist 
and rest>on8ible borrowers. For this is a decree of the Kbrkyman go- 


vernment, prescribing what shall be done with a sum of money given 
to the state for the Dionyaiac festivals — placing that money Under the 
care of certain men of property and character, and* directing to 
lend it out exactly at 2 per cent, per month, neUker mre ner Imt, *****1 1' 
a given sum shall he accumulated. Thii Inscrip^i^ date ahout the 
third or second century »,c., according to Bolkdth'i Sojecturc. 

The Orchomenian Inscription, No. 1560* to whJt^pogckh in 
the passage above alluded to, is unfoitnnately in llie 

determining the rate of internet paynhtt to Euhi|^ t hot % 

another, the Thenean Inscription (Ncf. M4i), 
of Epilddta# wherein the annntd pnyahk'mlledlSt ptiticipil 
bequeathed, is calculated at 7 per cent.|:g -ittu eMAlbSdth 
gards mi modmte, coniddeiud ' 


IfOL. Ifl. 
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ItfilC^t, but with /uU prospect of repaymeat — a rela- 
tion of lender Ad borrower quite different from 
that of the earlier period, When it presented itadf 
in the repulsive form of misery on the one side, act 
against the prospect of very large profit on the 
other. If the GermaiM^p^ t||e time of Tacitus had 
looked to the condition dllihe poor debtors in Gaul, 
reduced to servitude under a rich creditor, and 
swelling by hundreds the crowd of his attendants, 
they would not have been ^sposed to regret their 
own ignorance of the practifiS^'Of money-lending*. 


' Csesar^ B. G, i. 4, respecting the Gallic chiefs and plebs : " Die con- 
stitutiL causae dictionis., Orgctorix ad judicium omnem suam familiam, ad 
hominum miliia decem, undique coegit : et omues ciientes, o6^£*foaque 
suos^ quorum magnum numerum hahebat, eodera couduxib : per eos, ne 
Caussam diceret, se eripuit." Ibid. vi. 13 r ** Flcrique, cum aut are aUeno, 
aut magnitudine tributojrumi aut iojurili potentioruni, premuntur, sese 
in servitutem dicant In hos c^adeul omnia sunt jura, qua? 

dominis in servos." Romans cultivated their large |k>s- 

sessions partly by the hands of Jidjudged debtors, in the time of Colu- 
zueJla (L 3, 14): more praepotentium* qui possident fines gentium^ 
quos aut occuf>atos nexu civiura, aut ergastulis, tenent." 

According to the Teutonic codes also, drawn up several centuries 
subsequently to Tacitus, it seems that the insolvent debtor falls under 
the power of his creditor and is subject to personal fetters and chastise* 
ment (Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimcr, p. 612-615) : both he and 
Von Savigny assimilate it to the terrible process of personal execution 
and addiction in the old law of Rofne, against the insolvent debtor on 
loan. King Alfred exhprts the creditor to lenity (Laws of King Alfred, 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws of England, vol. i. p. 63. law S5). 

A sticking evidence of the alteration of the character and clrcum* 
stances of debtors, between the age of Soion and that of Plutarch, is 
atforded by the treatise of the latter, " Be Vitando Afire Alieno," 
wherein he sets forth in the most vehement luanner the miserable con - 
sequences of getting into debt TAe poor,** he says^ " do not get into 
debt, for no one wtU lend them money (rote ybp drrdpois ob hctmij^ovaiv, 
dXXA $m)koiitvoit evvopietp rtm iavrots tcraa^Oi ical pAptvpa hibmot, nal 
^eficuMrrjv aftop, Srt, c^ct 7ri<rr€vt<r$m) z the borrowers are men who 
^ have still some property and some setmrity to offer, but who wish to 
keep up a rate of expenditure beyond what they can afford, and Imsomc 
^^teriy ruined by contrai^ng debts/' (Plut. p, H%7, »30.) Thia ahows 
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How much the interest of molfey was theo regarded 
as an undue profit extorted from distress, is power- 
fully illustrated by the old'''Jewish law ; the Jew 
being permitted to talfe interest from foreigners 
(whom toe lawgiver ^|j|i|g>f himself obliged 

to protect), but not ;^^^^his own countrymen'. 



lu>w intimately tlie of poor debtors wim conoected with 

the liability of their to enslavement. Compare Plutarch, De 

Cupidiue r)ivitiaram^J^H||L 523. 

^ Levilic. xnv. SS^^BHfcuteron, xxiii. 20. This euacttnent seems 
Illjl/Eciefitly intelligible ; M. Salvador (Htfitoire des Institutions de 
liv. ill. ch. 6) puzzles himself much to assign to it some far- 
S%lited rommercial purpose, Unto thy brother thou sbalt not lend 
upon uifvry, but unto a stranger thou mayst lend upon usur^ : * ^-—it is of 
more importance to remark that the word here translated timry really 
means any ialerosi for money, great or small — see the opinion of tha 
Saiiheclrirn t>r »eventy Jewish doctors, assembled at Paris in 1807, cited 
in IXJ. Salvador*}^ work, L c. 

The Mosaic law therefore (as between Jew and Jew, or evmi as be- 
tvvi eu Jew anil the peVoiKor or reMent strmiffer, distinguished from the 
went av far as the Koran in prohibiting all taking of interest. 
That its enact ments M ere not much observed, any more than those of 
the Koran, %ve have one proof at least in the proccT'ding of Nehemiah 
at the building of the secontl temple, which presents so curious a par- 
allel in ninny respects to the Solonian Scisachtheia, that I transcribe 
the account of it from Ibideaux, Comiectioii of Sacred and Profane 


History, part i. h, ih p, 290 : — 

" J'he burden which tlic people underwent in the carrying on of this 
work, and the incessant labour wdiicb they were enforced to undergo 

to bring it to so speedy a conclusion, being very great,.. .. care 

was taken to relieve them from a much greater burden, the oppression 
of usurers ; which they then in great misery lay und^, and had much 
greater reason to complain of. For the rich, taking advantage of the 
necessities of the meaner sort, had exacted heavy usury of them, making 
them pay the centesiraa far all moneys lent them, that Is, 1 per cent, far 
every month, which amounted to 1 2 per cent, for the whole year ; so 
that they were forced to mortgage their lands,, and s#|l their children 
into servitude, to have wherewith to buy bread for thegupport of them- 
selves and their families ; which being a manifest of the law of 

God, given them by Moses (for that forhida all the ffice of Israel to 
take usury of any of their brethren), Nehemiah, on h^^haaring hereof, 
resolved forthwith to remove so great an Iniiiuity ; in If^er whareto he 
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The Koran follows out this point of view consist- 
ently, and prohibits tlu^ taking of interest alto- 
gether: in most other nations, laws have been made 
to limit the rate of interest, and at Rome especially, 
the legal rate was successiv'ch" lowered — though it 
seems, as might have been expected, that the re- 
strictive ordinances were constantly eluded. All 
such restrictions have been intended for the protec- 
tion of debtors, an effect which large experience 
proves them never to produce, unless it be called 
protection to render tlie obtaining of money on loan 
impracticable for the most distressed borrowers. 
But there was .aaol ht r effect wiiich they did tend to 
produce — they softened flown the primitive anti- 
pathy against the practice- generally, and confined 
the odious name of ii&niy to loans lent above tlu 
fixed legal rate. 

In this way alone could they operate benefici-aily, 
and their tendency to counterwork the previous 
fueling was at that time not unimportant, coin- 
ciding as it did with other tendencies arising out of 
the iridustrial progress of society, whicli gradually 
exhibited tlsc relation of lender and borrower in a 

cail' ci b gt neral a'^s<bnibU’ of ah the jx'tsplc;* having forth unto 

them namry of jho offence, bow great a breach it "was of the divine 
atiU how heavy an upon their brethren, and how much 

it provoke the wrath ot Grxi against them. b« caused it to be en- 

acted by the pmvrsA suffrage of tlxat whole imaembiy, that all aliould 
return to their brethren whataoever had been exacted of them upon 
usury, and also ail th4> Umd$, oliv0»fardk and kamett, 

which had been taken of them upon on the account hereof/' 

nie measure of Neheaaah appears thus to have iieen not merely a 
Seisachtheia that of ^oloo,. but also a truXteroic/a or refunding 

of interest paid by the debtor in past time — analogous to the proceeding 
of the Megarmns on emancipating themselve® from theit oligarchy^ as 
recounted above. Chapter ix. p. 60. 
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light more reciprocally beimBchit, liid lci» 
nant to the sympathies of the bystaader’. * 

At Athens the more, favoarable p«#t of riem 
prevailed throughout all the historiod thoes — the 
march of industry and commerce, umler the miti* 
gated law which prevailed subsequently to Solbli, 
had been sufficient to bring it about at a ’tory eariy 
period and to suppress all public anftipatoy ag;ainst, 
lenders at interest* ; we may remark too, that this# 
more equitable tone of opinion grew up sponta- 
neously, without any legal restriction on the rate of 
interest, — no such restriction having ever been im- 
posed, and the rate being expressly declared free 
by a law ascribed to Solon himself*. The same 
may probably be said of the communities of Greece 
generally — at least there is no information to make Thbiqii. 
us suppose the contrary. But the feeling against 
lending money at interest remained in the bosoms 
of the philosophical men long after it had ceased to »» 
form a part of the practical morality of the citi- pKnaito 
zens, and long after it had ceased to be justified by 
the appearances of the case as at first it really had “****bfi^ 

‘ In tytry law to limit the rate of interest, it is of course implied that 
the law not only ought to dx, but can dx, the maximum rate at whldi 
money is to be lent, llie tribunes at Home followed out this propo^ 
sition with perfect consistency i they passed succassive laws for the 
reduction of the rate of interest, until at kngth thiy made it ill^al to 
take any interest at oil ; ** Gemecium, tribunum pli^, lailisse ad popu« 
lam, ne foenerari liceret,” (Liv. vii. 42.) History slows that the law* 
though passed, was nut carried into execadon. || 

® Bo^kh (Public Econ, of Athens* hi i. ch. 128) thinks dif« 
ferently— in my judgment, contrary to ^ evidm#: the passages to 
which he refers (especially that of Iheoplimstas) not suJicleiit to 
sustain bis opinion, and there are other passages mAh go far con* 
tradictit. 

* Lysias cont. Theomn^t. A. c. 5. f . S80. 1 
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faM|en. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero*, and Plutarch, treat 
the practice as a branch of that commercial and 
money-§fetting spirit which they are anxious to 
discourage, and one consequence of this was, that 
they were iJ^s disposed to contend strenuously for" 
the inviolability of existing money-contracts. The 
conservative feeling on this point was stronger 
among the mass than among the philosophers. 
Plato even complains of it ais inconveniently pre- 
ponderant®, and as arresting the legislator in all 
comprehensive projects of reform. For the most 
part indeed, sciicmes of cancelling debts and redi- 
viding lands were never thought of except by men 
of desperate and selfish ambition, who made them 
stepping-stones to despotic power. Such men were 
denounced alike by the practical sense of the com- 
munity and by the speculative thinkers : but when 
we turn to the case of the Spartan king Agis HI., 
who proposed a complete extinction of debts and 
an equal redivision of the landed property of the 
state, not -with any selfish or personal views, but 
upon pure ideas of patriotism, well or ill under- 

* Cicero, De i, 4‘i. 

Plato, ill. p. GS4. ^ rmv 

rmtwTo^v rt wut XfyeoF, xtyriy ra dmiirffrat teal ^upwrtu y^'n' Tt 

amda<rpoiV €lrrfifyfWfitvoj' Kat dntifnmp tui^iarmrBat 

war^a iWpa, : aniipare also p. ^35-737, where feelings 

are intiinatetl nut leas umpltaUcaiiy. 

Cicero lays down very irood principles about the ruiachief of destroy* 
lag faith *m contracts^ : but his adf&oni lions to thia effect seetu to be ■, 
accompanied with an impmcticiibie couiittion : the lawgiter is to take 
care that debts shall not be contracted to an cjoNriit hurtful to the state 

Quamobrem ne sit ses alieniinti. quod reipublictie noceat, |irovidetidum 
e&t (quod muMw raimnHfm caveri potest) : non,, «i fuerit,, nt locupletea 
smiim perdant, debitores Iwcrentur alienam/' &c# What the wmliOf ra- 
HtiTtes were, whic!i Cicero had in his mind, I do not know : co|iap<Mr% 
hMK opinion ahoKxk Offic, i. 42; ti. 25. 
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stood, and for the purpose of reaovatiiag the ioiil 
ascendency of Sparta— we find Pintarch * ffirpiHWS- 
ing the mc^sll unqualified admiration of this yming 
king and his projects, and treating the opposition 
made to him as originating in no better feelings 
than meanness and cupidity. %e philosophical 
thinkers on politics conceived (apd to a great de- 
gree justly, as I shall show hereafiter) that the con- 
ditions of security, iu the ancient world, imposed 
upon the citizens generally the absolute necessity 
of keeping up a military spirit and willingness to 
brave at all times personal hardship and discom- 
fort ; so that increase of wealth, on account of the 
habits of self-indulgence which it commonly intro- 
duces, was regarded by them with more or less of 
disfavour. If in their estimation any Orecian 
community had become corrupt, they were willing 
to sanction great interference with pre-existing 
rights for the purpose of bringing it back nearer to 
their ideal standard : and the real security for the 
maintenance of these rights lay in the conservative 
feelings of the citizens generally, much more than 
in the opinions which superior minds imbibi^ from 
the philosophers. Those conservative feelings wt^ 
in the subsequent Athenian democracy 
deep-rooted: the mass of the Atheuiaia^ pecpiB 
identified inseparably the ndkaintemmce of prbpeft^ 
in all its various shapes with tbal, at tli^ Jbwii 
and constitution : and it is «, 

* See natarch'a Life of Agk. eatHK^ty 
'Which the leXdput or cteedfe of the erc^Gwo W«(e'''itS'iMnKtt 'hi 

the agora of Sparta ; compare alee tih*' comparlraB OTmc- 

chue, c. 2. V'j / ■ '''Xl ■ ’■ 
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tliough th« admiration entertained at Athens for 
Solon was universid, the principle of his SeisaCh- 
theia and of his money«depreciation was not only 
nev^ imitated, but found the strongest tacit re- 
probation ; whereas at Rome, as well as in most of 
the kingdoms of modern Europe, we know that one 
debasement of the coin succeeded another— »the 
temptation, (d* thus partially eluding the pressure 
of financial embarrassments, proved, after one suc- 
cessful trial, too strong to be resisted, and brought 
down the coin by successive depreciations from the 
full pound of twelve ounces to the standard of one 
half ounce. It is of some importance to take no- 
tice of this fact, when we reflect how much “ Gre- 
cian faith ” * has been degraded by the Roman 
writers into a byword for duplicity in pecuniary 
dealings'. The democracy of Athens (and indeed 
the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies and 
democracies) stands far above the senate of Rome, 
and i'ar above the modern kingdoms of France and 


* “ GtocS fide mercari.” Polybius put* the Greek* greatly below the 
Homans in point of veracity and good faith (vi. 56) ; in another pastage 
he speaks not quite so confidently (xviii. 17). Even the teatimony of 
the Roman writers is sometimes given in favour of Attic good futfa, not 
agunst it — " ut seiDjKr ct in omni re, quicquHi sincerfi fide gereretur, id 
Romani, Attic^ fieri, prsedicarent.” (Velleius Baterc. ii. 83.) 

The language of Heffter (Athenfiische Gerichts VerftMung, p. 466^, 
especially, degrades very undeservedly the state of good faith and credit 
at Athens. 

The whole tone and argument of the Oration of Demoethene* against 
Leptin^s is a remarkable proof of the respect of the Athenian Dikastery 
for vested, interests, even under less ubvions forms than that of pecu- 
niary possession. We may add a striking passage of Demosthenes 
cont. Timokrat. wherein he dcoouoces the resciudiag of past transac- 
tions (to TifrrpayiUvtt Xvmu, contrasted with prospective ki^latioo) as 
an injustice peculiar to oligarchy, and repugnant 'to the feeUngs of a 
democracy (cont. Timokrat. c, 20. p. 724 •, c. 3^. 747). 
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England until comparatively recent iltaes, 
spect of honest deling with the coinage* ; more- 
over, while Uiere occurred at Rome several pt^ti- 
cal changes which brought about new tables* or at 
least a partial depreciation of contracts, no phaeno- 
menon of the same kind ever happened at Athens, 
during the three centuries l^ween Solon and the 
end of the free working of th6 ddttijiN^cy. ®oubt- 
less there were fraudulent debtors Athens, and 
the administration of private law, though it did not 


* A sinular credit, in respect to monetary probity> may be claimetl 
fo! llni republic of Florence. M. Siftmoodi says, Au mUifett de» 
volufions moiiiStairea de tous les pays voisins et tandis que la maiivaise 
fui ties gouvernemens altiSroit le numeraire d'une e7<tremit^ k Fantre de 
rFtjn.pe, Ic dorio o« sequin de Florence est toujours rest^ le tn^me : il 
est du TTieuie pokls, du in6rno litre : ii porte la m^'me empreinte que 
celni t|in fui oalla en 1252.** (Republiqucs Itaijennes, ¥oi. iii. ch. 18. 
p. 176.? 

M. Boeckb (Public Econ- of Athens, i. C; iv. 19; while setting forth, 
ju.s^ly and aecidedi>\ that the Athenian republic always set a b%h 
\aluc mi niaintaitsing the Integrity of their silver money, yet thinks 
tii ; gold |>ieces wlach were coined in Olymp. 93. 2. (408 b.c.) un- 
der the tirchonship of Antigenes (out of the golden ornaments in the 
acr*^’polis, and at a time of public embarrassments) were debased imd 
made to pass for more than their value. The only evidence in support 
td this position appears to be the passage in Aristophanes (Ran. 719>- 
7‘t7) with tiie Scholia; but this very passage seems to me rather to 
prose tiie ( outrary. '^The Athenian people (says Aristophanes) d^ai 
with their publk servants as they do with their coins : 
new' and bad to the old and good." If the people w'ere 
and even travagantly, desirous of obtaining the new 
strong prool that they were not depreciated, and that 
curred by giving the old coins in exchange for them. 

^ Sane vetus Urbi fam<ibre malum (says T^itus, Ann* vj# |6) et 
seditionum discordiarumque creberiima causa/* <|c. : compare Applan, 
Bell. Civil. Pnefat. ; and Montesquieu, Esj«rtl d<# Lois, 3u. ry»* . c* 

The constant hopes and intrigues of debtors |i|| Rome, to get rid Of 
their debts by some political moveuilbnt, are 'issi^whm more forcibly 
brought out than in the second Catilinariati Drawn of Cimro, e. $*-9 : 
read also the striking harangue of Cm^iine to fallow -cosispiralors 

(Sallust, B. Catilin. c. 
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in itoy way C(Minive at their proceedings, was far 
too imperfect to repress them as effectually as 
might have been wished. But the public sentiment 
on the point was just and decided, and it may be 
asserted with confidence that a loan of money at 
Athens w'as quite as secure as it ever was at any 
time or place of the ancient world, — in spite of the 
great and important superiority of Rome with re- 
spect to the accumulation of a body of authoritative 
legal precedent, the source of what was ultimately 
shaped into the Roman jurisprudence. Among 
the various causes of sedition or mischief in the 
Grecian communities we hear little of the pressure 
of private debt. 

B} the measures of relief above described®, Solon 
had accomplished results surpassing his own best 
hopes. He had healed the prevailing discontents ; 
and such was the confidence and gratitude which 
he had inspired, that he Wiis now called upon to 
draw up a constitution and laws for the better 
working of the government in future. His consti- 
tutional changes were great and valuable : respect- 
ing his laws, what we hear is rather curious than 
important. 

It has been already stated that, down to the time 
of Solon, the classification received in Attica was 

‘ The iuBolvcBt debtor in gutne of the Boeotian town* waa condemned 
to sit publicly in the agora with a basket on bia bead, and then dis- 
franchised (Nikolaus Damaakenua, Frag. p. IS®, ed. OrelU). 

According to Diodorus, the old severe law against the body of a 
debtor, long after it had been abrograted by SrdOn id Athena, etUl oon- 
tiottad in other parts of Greece fh 79 ). 

’ Solon, Frag. 27, ed. Schneid.— 

*A SfXwra avv deiHcrtv Ifmir, (TkXa ff ni udtnu 
‘KpSo./. 
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that of the four Ionic tribes* coniprtfihjg ift Iwie 
scale the Phratries and Gentes, and in another scale 
the three Trittyes and forty-eight Naukraries— while 
the Eupatrida;, seemingly a few specially respected 
gentes, and perhaps a few distinguished faniilies in 
all the gentes, had in their bands all the powers of 
government. Solon introduced a nc vv principle of 
classification — called in Greek the timocratic prfn- * 
tiple. He distributed all the citizens of the tribes, 
without any reference to their gentes or phratries, 
into four classes, according to the amount of their 
pntpt rty, which he caused to be assessed and en- 
tered in a public schedule. Those whose annual in- 
come w as equal to 500 medimni of corn (about 700 
Imperial bushels) and upwards, one medimnus being 
considered equivalent to one drachma in money, 
he placed in the highest class ; those who received 
betwefch 300 and .500 luedimni or drachms formed 
the second class ; and those between 200 and 300, 
tlu ttnrd'. The fourth and most numerous class ukceiHw 
cemprised all those who did not possess land yield- 
ing a j>roduce equal to 200 medimni. The first 
class, called Pentakosiomediinni, were alone eligible 
to the archouship and to all commands : the second 
were called the knights or horsemen of the state, as 

^ Plutarch, Solun, 18-23 ; Pollux, viii. 130 j Aristot. Polit, ii* 9, f - 

Aristot. Frftgrn. wtp) lloXirciW, Fr. 61, ed. Nftamauuj Harpokril^» 
and Fhotius, v. 'Imr^s ; Etymolog. Mag, 5 

Mag. Zevyltriop, and the SchoL Aristoph. 627, recoguiae only 

three chiSwB. 

He took a medimnas (of wheat or barley ?) a»||ttival«at to a dMdiai. 
and a sheep at the same value (tA.c. S3). 

The roedimnas seems equal to about If English la^Mria! 
bushel : consequently 500 medimni ss 700 Ki»&h Impctml husheb, 
or 874 quarters. 
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j ^nditf»iti»ing .<»nnHgh to enable them to keep a horse 
and perform mMitaiy service in that capacity : the 
third class, called the Zeugit®, formed the heavy- 
armed infantry, and were bound to serve, each with 
his full panoply. Each of these three classes was 
entered in the public schedule as possessed of a tax- 
able capital calculated with a certain reference to 
his annual income, but in a proportion diminishing 
according to the scale of that income, and a ms 
paid taxes to the state according to the sum U. • 
which he stood rated in the schedule ; so that this 
direct taxation acted really like a graduated income- 
tax. The rateable property of the citizen belong- 
ing to the richest class (the Pentakosiomedimnus) 
was calculated and entered on the state-schedule at 
a sum of capital equal to twelve times his annual 
income : that of the Hippeus, or knight, at a sum 
equal to ten times his annual income : that of t!ie 
Zeugite, at a sum equal to five times hi« annual iu- 
cx)me. Thus a Pentakosiomedimnus whose income 
was exactly 500 drachms (the minimum qualifica- 
tion of his class), stood rated in the schedule for a 
taxable property of COOO drachms or one talent, 
being twelve times his income — if his annual in- 
come were 1 000 drachms, he would stand rated for 
12,000 drachms or two talents, being the same 
proportion of income to rateable capital. But when 
we pass to the second class, or knights, the propor- 
of the two is changed — the knight possessing 
income of just 300 drachms (or 300 medimni) 
^^ose stand rated for 3000 drachms, or ten times 

his real income^ and so in the same proportion 
for any income above 300 and below .500 Again, 
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in the third class, or bdtow 3(00* the 
a second time altered — the Zengtte ptwaseairijsg* «ic^ 
actly 200 drachms of income was rated upon a still 
lower calculation, at 1000 drachms, mr a suin equal 
to five times his income ; and all inoonSes of this 
class (between 200 and 300 drachms) would in like 
manner be multiplied by five in oitier to obtain the 
amount of rateable capital. Upon these re^peofive 
sums of scheduled capital, all direct taxation iras 
levied : if the state required one per cent, of direct 
tax, the poorest Pentakosiomedimnus would phy 
(upon 6000 drachms) 60 drachms ; the poorest 
Hippeus would pay (upon 3000 drachms) 30 ; the 
poorest Zeugite would pay (upon 1000 drachips) 
10 drachms. And thus this mode of assessment 
would operate like a graduated income-tax, looking 
at it in reference to the three different classes — bnt 
as an equal income-tax, looking at it in reference to 
the different individuals comprised in one and the 
same class ^ 

^ The excellent explanation of the Solonian (W^^ca) prc^pertywadiiediile 
and graduated qualification, first given hy Bo^chh in hia Staataltlnt^Mdr* 
tung der Athener (b. iii. c. 5 ), has eloeidalied a anbject wMdb waib 
before him, nothing but darkness and mystefyA llie uf 

Pollux (viii. 130), given tn very loose language, had been, belbie Boiiilddiir 
erroneously apprehended : di<ijXurinm civ rd does not nMtt Ih# 

sums which the Pentakosiomedimnus, the iftippeiie, nr 
actually paid to the state, but the suma for y?hicb ms 
which each was liabh to pay if called 
not call for the whole of a man's rated but 'sSca/Sts 

proportion of it foom each* 

On one point 1 cannbt' ‘concur wldi BoMi^S Bm Mxm the ^ 

qualification of .the third' dass, nr Esngileif dradimb ndl'id; ' 

AU the positive testimonies (as he himself aUdih# p* 31) 

and not IfiO ; and the infimnee dmurn.'ipm the old ,> 

in Demosthenes (eolith Makartah p, U ^ iiiinmlai]i to ' 

this concimmee of authodlha* M 

Moreover fihe^whde Sahmlin schedaJb " 
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?iyfl persons in the state whose annual income 
amounted to less than 2{K) medimni or drachms 
were placed in the fourth class, and they mii^ have 
constituted the large majority of the community. 
I'hey were not liable to any direct taxation, and 
perhaps were not at first even entered upon the 
taxable schedule, ' moi^^speciaUy as we do not 
know that any taxes were actually levied uj>on this 
schedule during the Solonian times. It is said tiiat 
they were all called TliStes, but this appellation is 
not well sustained, and cannot be admitted ; the 
fourth compartment in the descending scale was 
indeed termed the Thetic census, because it con- 
tained all the Tbytes, and because most of its mem- 
bers were of that humble description ; but it is not 

symmetrical if we adhere to tWatatement af 200 drachma, and not 150, 
as the lowest sc?ile ad Zeuglte income ,* for the scheduled capital is then, 
in all the three Kcaies, a definite and exact mnUijdc of the income re- 
turned — in the rich&st class it is twelve times — in the midNUc class, ten 
times — in the poorest, five t^lcnes the income. But thm tntreupoudtnce 
ceases, if we adopt the stJp|K>8itian of Boeckh, that the lo-west Zeugite 
jTicoiiic was 150 drachhis ; for the sum of lOOO drachms (at which the 
lowest Zeugite was 8cht?dule) is no ex, act multiple of I6',i 

drachms- In 5rdcr difficulty, Bof ckh sup^ioses tliai the 

adjustment of income to sched^ed capital was effected in a way both 
roundabout and ir eluding nice fmctioiis : he thinks that the income 
of each was convert€*d into capitaH^y multiplying b\' twelve, and that in 
the case of the richest class* hr J^takosiomedimni, the mhoh suni «o 
obtained was entered in the schtdul«~tn the case of the ecrood class, or 
Hippeia, f of the sum — and in the case of the third claili* or Zeugites, 
f of the sura- Now this process seeins to me rather complicated, and 
the employment of a fraction such m | (both difficult and not much 
above the sitnpb* fraction ^ one-half) very unprobablt: moreowr 
Bolkkh's own table (p . 4 1 ) gives fractional sumt in the Ihitd class, 
when none appear in the first and second. 

Such objections, of course, would noi he admissible, if there were any 
positive evidence to prove the point. Bat in this case they are in har- 
mony with all the positive cvidence^^^d are amply sufficient (in nay 
judgment) to countervail the presumption arising from the iM law m 
which Boeckh relies- 
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conceii^able that a proprietor whose land yielded to 
him a clear annual return of 100, 120, 140, or l80 
dracliifts, could ever have been diisignated by that 
name'. 

Siich were the divisions in the political scale 
established by Solon, called by Aristotle a Timo- 
crac y, in which the rights, honours, functions, and 
liabilities of the citizens were measured out accord- 
ing to the assessed property of each. Though |he 
scale is stated as if nothing but landed property 
were measured by it, yet we may rather presume 
that property of other kinds was intended to be 
included, since it served as the basis of every man's 
liabilit)/ to taxation. The highest honours of the 
state — that is, the places of the nine arcbons annu- 
ally chosen, as well as those in the senate of Areo- 
pagus, into w'hich the past archons always entered 
— perhaps also the posts of Prytanes of the Nau- 
krari -were reserved for the first class: the poor 
Eupatrids became ineligible, while rich men not 
Eupatrids were admitted. Other posts of inferior 
distinction were filled by the second and third 
classes, who were moreover bound to military ser- 
vice, the one on horseback, the other as heavy- 
armed soldiers on foot. Moreover, the lituipes 

' See Boeckh.Staatshaushaltnng derAthener.n/ PoUax|pm 
nn Inscription describing AnUiemum son of IXpiulus,— Oi^nxm/ 
«Xiwr ImraS' The word Ts 3 y«. dnip not neceMarilf 

actual payment, but " the being inclndcd in a cU^ with a certain amp- 
gate of duties and liabilities/’ — eqnivalent to eAri (Bogckh, p. Sfi). 

Plato in his treatise De l^egibaa admits a qtmdnpaitite eensu of citi., 
tens, accordiitg to more or less eif property f I,e gMv .’ p ^44. 

Compare Tittmann, Griechische Stoats VerfasaSen, p. 648, 653 ; K,f** 
Hermann, Lehrbnch der Or. Stoats Alt. $ 108 .^ 
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^l^'statc, A8 they were called — unpaid funotioDs 
mitchastbe triffarchy, chordgy, gymnasiarcby, &c., 
which entailed expense and trouble on the holder of 
them — were distributed in some way or other be- 
tween the members of the three classes, though we 
do not know how the distribution was made in 
these early times. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the fourth or lowest class were disqualified 
from holding any individual office of dignity — per- 
formed no liturgies, served in case of war only as 
light-armed or with a panoply provided by the 
state, and paid nothing to the direct property-tax 
or Eisphora. ft would be incorrect to say that they 
paid no taxes, for indirect taxes, such as duties on 
imports, fell upon them in common with the rest ; 
and we must recollect that these latter were, 
throughout a long period of Athenian history, in 
steady operation, while the direct taxes were only 
levied on rare occasions. 
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But though this fourth class, constituting the 
great numerical majority of the free people, were 
shut out from individual office, their collective im- 
portance was in another way greatly inct^^ed. They 
were invested with the right of choosing the annual 
archons, out of the class of Pentakosiomedimni ; 
and what was of more importance still, the archons 
and the magistrates genendly after their year of 
office, instead of being accountable to the senate 6f 
Areopagus, were made formally accountable to the 
public assembly sitting in judgment upon their 
past conduct : they might be impeached and called 
upon to defend themselves, punished in case qf 
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^te would be mid fast, as it were with a doabk 
anchor, against all shocks and storms*. 

Such are the only new political institutions (apart 
from the laws, to be noticed presently) which there 
are grounds for ascribing to Solon, when we take 
proper care to discriminate what really belongs to 
Solon and his age, from the Athenian con.stitution 
as afterwards remodelled. It has been a practice 
common with many able ex^jositors of fh'ccian 
afihirs, and followc^d partly even by Dr. Thirl waiD, 
to connect the name of Solon with the whole poli- 
tical and judicial state of Athens as it stood between 
the age of Ferikk^s and that of Deino.sthtn<ls, — the 
regulations of the senate of five hundred, the nume- 
rous public dikasts or jiu'ors.taken by lot froiri the 
people, as well as the body annually selected for 
law-revision, and called Noniothets. and the pro,se- 
cution (called the Graph# Paranomftn) open to be 
instituted against the proposer of any measure 
illegal, unconstitutional or dangerous. There is 
indeed some countenance for this confusion between 
Solonian and post^Solonian Atliens, in the usage 
of the orators themselves ; for DeniOSthen#s and 

* Pjutardh, Solou, i8, iPtiilochoraa* Frag. Didot, 

AtiicifOTfe, iv. p. 168 ; Valer. MaKim. 6. 

^ Mnir<siu.%, Solott» pmmm\ iSc Eep'ttbL Atlierf!' i. p. 39 

(though. 30 aoioe paftiiagfes he mekm a toftr^iid dlitinciioo between the 
time bi foie and after Klekthen^, p. 28). Set Wuchamilth, Hfelknische 
AlterthumbkuTw^e, vol.i, sect. 46.47; Tittiwimn, Oriisclliache Staata* 
verfaMoogen, p. 146; Piataer, Der ' Prozeti; bemk ii. cb. 5. 

p. ) Of. Ttilrlwail. History Af Oteece* wl. ii. ch.'xl p. 46*67. 

^lebuhr, in his brief ailuaions to the kgfftlation of Solbo^ keeps dnly 
low'yw the tnftterittl difference between Athens as constitwted by Soltwi, 
ahil Athens as it came, to he after Kletsiherii^s ; hot ha presutnes a closer 
analogy between the Roman patricians and the Athaiiimx SopatridlB ’ 
than We arc tdtitlad to coitat npon. ' 




rntmaer, luid tiiiftt | 
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the gtriking and 
jurors, ii'hiqh''I)eia 08 rtw^| 6 » 'ilMa|h^.vtO 
^ulaims itaelf i».'.uiauy '^$9 

' Demosthen. co&t..'ninokrat.''i|,746. 
to 6 {«. ICtestphon.’p * -0 ' 

Dr. Thidt^iOt noticed the oalJfe m So^ (llilillory 0f 


Greece, voL iL di, ri, p. 47). ^ 

So again Demostheols and In tlie oratlonad^afftLepti^ 

(c. 21. p. 486) and against Timakfat. p#: 706-*70fr-*«ni^^ 


c. Ktcsiph. p, 429-“io comoa^ting wpon the fowoiiditw 
for repealing aa existing law and eoaeting a new otie« tirhUe aserih^hg 
tile whole to Solon — say, aihong other thingSi that Sdoh diinetdl Qie 
proposer to post np hia pi^ect of Uw he|p«i ^ Epdopei 
np6(r$€v rw ‘Kirwvvf^v) : now tlie Eponymi weii (lh« ftatuea of) tl^ 
heroes from whom the ten Kfeisthenean tribes drew their fiame$i and 
the law making mention of these statnai^ prockitna itsey ga of n date 
subsequent to Kleiathen^a. Even the kW dedning the tr«|i|meiit Of the 
condemned murderer who returned froiii^l|Kllteu which both !>eoi08thei»l|a 
and Doxopafcer (ap. Walz. Collect Rhetor, irol. ih p. 220) oaR a law of 


Drako, is really later tlian Solon* as mai' be mm by its ipi^on of 1|ie 
(Demoath. cont. Aristok. p. 620). ' 

AndokidSs is not less liberal in his employment Of the name of Solon 
(see Drat* i. De Mysteriis, p. 13), where he oitee m m law of Solon* an 
enactment which contains tine mention of the triho ^Eantie ai|d ^^ 
Mf nate of five hundred (obviously therdhre 8ubftec|ul^ to the revdinlion 
of Kleisthen^s), besides other matters which prove it to have hieii 
passed even subsequent to the oligarchkai revolu^On of the 'hill" 
dred, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

Pro^dri, and the division of the year Into ten portions of tim#* 
called by the name of a loterwoimi^ fill the f«i^k 

pr«>ceedmg8 of Athen«i--4o not belong %#e 
Athens as it stood alkr the kn tri|ieii n# ^ 

Schumann miuntslns ’ emfditd^^ 'HixiMiietis' an. 

they stood in the days of .l)nnm|tShe^ were 
he admtte' at the same time that M the 

insUtution include both ''Worda>^4^>.'iitig^^ 
so^that modifi<^ttcms''^8ubsef|U«^t W 
*11118 adii^on'seeina/^^^.M.I^^ to 

& Jb.iwtttt' KK*^; 

A&tiq. 3. ■ 'A^. 'Ifi 


'f 






yW itieistlifeniatt. ie«pe^H|^ the luefitiou of the 
r'smHe of not of four huttdred. 

» An^ong thlpIlIRlftns’^Wlip served as jurors or dikasts, 
Soloqs was ^®^e®dted generally as the author of the 
;)^enian iawa Vtu^d the orator therefore might well 
^name for the purpose of emphasis, with- 

Ing any critical inquiry -whether the par- 

tiohl^PIBIWution , -whic^h he happened to be tlien 
impressing upon his audience^J||j|lH|^^ really to 
Solon himself or 'subseguenB^liriods.. Many 

of those institutic^fes^ich Dr. Thirlwall mictions 
in. conjunction with the name of Solon/ E^e among 
the last r^nei&eots and;:^A^I^aUons '1^^||j|||||^ 
cratical' Athens — -‘^^'ally pre^^i^aoubt- 

less, ’during the interval between Kleiathenfis and 
Perikl^s, bttt not brought into full operation until 
the period of the latter (460—429 b.c.) ; for it is 
hardly possible to conceive these numerous dikaste- 
ries and assemblies in regular, frequent, and long- 


standing operation, "without an assun 
the dikasts who compo|^Bf|||t|ipm. 

kboat 


meat first began to, bd? 




ment to 
h pay- 
time of 

ftnd Flu-toer* 



i^hrbuck der Ghiieili. Aitertls.. •ect. 

Pjft>aEe»»^ 'voL u.' p,. 

X>e Bonis Damiiajtaroni,, p. renaiurJoi upon tlie laxity with 
y/the tii« nstintj Solon : **Or«ktorew Soioius noiiune 

^ . uiitijir. ubi omnino kpsl&ioreiu qiietfiqtiaiit wiunt, 

a Solowi! ipso lejt imtu am .SchelHni^, m bm 

mnaertatioa Dc %Knn,g fyegibits ap. Oratt* 104 2). h$m 

-coll€!iCt<s<l"ftnd discussed the references to Sftlbfn’ tb hi* laws in the 
orators*. He ctsntmvertg tiwi opmkni just Mcifr,' hut' upon 

■ arguments no way .latisfactoiy-' to ma.(p« 6HB) ; m he ‘him^' 

eelC adtasts that the dialect <a which the Soloaian laws appear in the 
citaticm of the orators can never haye been the ©fi^nai dialectt of Soloft 
himself (p. 3--d)# and ntakes also suhstanttaBy tile same edmiaaion aa 
in regard to the presence of 
snpposf^ Soioniaa Jaws 



US m beiteVing* that in aa age 
democracy 'witts pk 'uiitlled« 

the idea ofaucli instiintions : it wduld^e a marym 
still gi%ater; Iplkht the hahT-'emaismpated ^llidtes^l^^ 
small proprietor, for whom 11^ l^^lated*^yet trem* 
bliug under the rod of the Biqpatlld foPchK^ 
utterly inexperieiiced;,%:,|BC^«»t^ve;'^^ 
have bron found sud<fo^y 
ascendent functions, such iw tfa« 
quering Athens in the days of iWiWi^iA-^hiil 
sentiment of force and actively identifying them* 
selves with the dignity of co(pnnuaity-‘’--4iecame 
gradually competent, and not mete tiuua opthpetent, 
to exercise with effect. To 
contemplated and provided for the 
sion of his laws by e^ablishii^ a 
or dikastery, such a| that wh^^j^f,,^|lnd 
tion during the time of l^emo^Mmitey 
variance (in my judguieut)' 
mate either of the man'or'. tff 
says that Solon, having- enac^nwl^'^g^tf 
solemn oaths that lllir 


laws for ten'yeiihs^;.^ildi^ 
in order that he mi^t hot 


: > .pW-SoSt^, 




Solim liud 
t2ie Ibunila- 
lioa of the 
Atlieiiiaii 
cNfiiiooracy, 
iMt 

jltitatkms 
»rc not d«« 
laocntical. 


* ISuti^h ittlmas a# that tie 
la#8 force (m u ceatfory ahsolule *. Solon hin^ 



self, and Dmlco before him, had been iawgitrei^ 
evoked and ^powered by ibie special emei^acy 
of tlie times : the idea of a frequent reviskfo of laws, 
by a body of lic>t«aelected ^kasts, belOnga to a far 
more adyapced age, and cOdld not well have been 
preiient to Ihe minds Of either. The wooden rollers 
ofSoiOn, like the tables of Uie Roman decemvirs', 
were donbtlem intended as a permanent “fons 
omnis publtci privatique juris.” 

If we examii^m the facts of the case, we shall see 
that nothing nimio than the bare foundation, of the 
democracy-df Athens as it stood in the time of 
PerikMs, can reasonably be ascribed to Soloh. I 
gave to tbe people (Solon says in one of his short 
remaining fragments**) s^ much strength as sufficed 
for their needs, without either enlarging or diml> 


^ Herodot. i« 29 ; Plutardi, e. M. Aultui Gtsliloa alSfiiA tluit 
fJie AtlieiiiAiib gwijlfe m&tr iUxonf ^ obsem tli«m 

for ever (IL 12). ^ ■ 

* Li\y, Hi- 34- 

* Solon, Frftgm- ii. S, [ \ 



Ot gal { 

Kal roAf 

i mM ^ ^ Ii timmm i 

peypta'^ldr saiA 

asiaci^dcal, add rti^ to ^ |n «niiy WjllSrW 



mmM-t ' - 


P^er. fipi^.Wiir® no^ .'1^?, 

that no .onwof^jT' triB«i««si4t'_fii|^|h<?;‘»e^^ 

stood with |be 8^ng,i|^iel{d^:j#^ 

so as not to allow an nciii^t |o. 

Again, Ai’islotk tells m that 6c^^Jb«^|^ 
the people no greater mi^nre or power j^sia 
barely necessary* — to elect their Biagistis^ 
hold them to account^hijU^ : MiMt |>#dple h^d|^ 
less than this, they could not hare heen expeo^ 
to remain tranquil — they Would have be^ in slaiWr 
ry and hostile to the copstitutioU, Not less di- 
stinctly does Herodotus spesdc* when he d^erihes 
the revolution subsequently operated by Kleisthenis 
— the latter (he tells us) found “ the Athenian pep* 
pie estcluded from everything®/’ Hiese passages 
seem positively to contradict the supposition, . in 
itself sufficiently improbable, thnt.i^lon is the au- 
thor of the peculiar de.mcdrs#CBl institutions of 
Athens, such as the ecmstant and nuu»eeo«»B^ 
for judicial Jrials and revision of g^diUo 

* Aristot. Polit- li. 9» 'Kircl Tittup y* “ri^ 

^Mvat. ry ^pvaiup, t6 

TQirrov tcvpms iSfp ^ dmjiKot: iip 
In this passage mpecting B&hm X X ^ 

pditkm of M* BartMuiitjr iSarislWSt'||^>|{iNe» Uw'SpIliii^ 

of certiim caitica who ftnised Sdlon, wjd'-.Uw 
founded; next. the opimcm ' of waeiMi: oA%.;’*^'ria«^" 
iAeir reasons; th^itty. his own; 
contains sect. 2 (from X^lktmt 8* 'ibsDt, vttt'Pi- 

wdKTaw). Ihc aeco9i^;..|!«l|iiWhis iaie“ij|i^|tW#se' hMl 

Ato Kai tii> ‘^||f 

mwnder iS'hU owa 

Sare not to 'be ■.: 

upon wbcto he wis' 

cd'the:dhiliwteiM'«d«ele#i*^^ ''-'.5.'=*, - , . » >•.!;>■ ..V-/.5fT<* 







canit ' Sm& 

Ibea that ' AlfeaasBQiii4*^ « 

.i&neoosljr or ^di&g to nw 

^ty atriliJ Isagpras, p«rchii»ed % lar^ ^ 

ic^nceasloiOa baaEty <50*^>|>erotion ® 

very daftgeroua circunaatanc*#- 
W|#s ^<39^1 W» «Wtt atateipeftt aa vreli w» in 
tl«Sf /iV3fi8to^. gave to tlie people as vmch 
M was *eficlly Dcedful. but no more-Klei- 
ftbends (to use the ^gnificMit phrase of Her^otos) 

« being vanqc^ed i« the party contest with his 
rival, took |W3pi« *»t® partoersA^ « was, 
thus, to the interests of the weaKer section, in a 
strife of contending nobles, that the Athenian peo- 
ple owed their first admission topolUical ascendency 
1-in part, at least, to this cause, though toe pro- 
ceedings of fCleistoeiKes indicate a hearty a^ i^- 
taneous popular sentiment. But such constitut^al 
admission of the people would not have bwfi so 
astonitoingiy fruitM in positive re||^. if the 
course of public eveofe for toe half-wnti^ after 
Kleistfaen^ Ifod ndtihew suc]^ aa fo stoinulate most 
powerfully theit fbrir setf-reHance, their 

mutual syinpiitoies* a^ I 

• jif .. .< . 'di3Pm0€SSp 


recount iu a fofofo' 
vfekhiactii 

» HWodot 6S-«9i*-0^.M';.iWjf^ 








|>fioperly' 

Bui th'^ ;SoioQiaii;j@qio«^iti^at''''^^inii|^ 
fiitiiidattoii 'was yet" 
of the fruhsequent ^ disinoc'raey'^^;''’^ 
tents of the'-'idisetd^'' 

stead of eicpeiiencing his hedliK|g: 

management, had failed i^ iidOe 
seldsh powef'seekers like" Kyl6d ly^tidtds, 

the memorable expansion of the Athedism miiid 
during the ensuing Century would deir^ hdve taken 
place, and the whole subsequent hbtoiy of Greece 
would probably have takenli difi^srent^eourse. Si^oo 
left the essential powers of the state still in Bte 
hands of the oligarchy, gm^the party coinbatS;(|p 
be recounted hereafter) fa^wecd JE^ei^tratas^ 
curgus and MegaklSs, thirty y^s dfter^s legisld^ 
tion, which ended in the d^potisin Of I^isistta|iis, 
will appear^o be of the sme pdi^y 
character as they hadbe^ 

archon. But the oligarchy yrhick lie eilShlkilu»^ 
was very different from the icltg^^ 

which he found, so teein|ii^^i^ %pr^^ 
destitute of ^redr^,;d8;;j!^:^i^ -ipt 

was he who first gave' 

againet'ike 

tiaily to priced fibffialul 
with the idea, eii 



into^ M ^ {mbiic vescaeably cM!4I#A 

, ■regguiorAByE'iin^ with eiilai^^4]pff^ 

jiM}gativ«s and farther atreagtbeaed by its iiMlia|>eit> 
sable ally— ^the pro-bouleptic or pre^oonstderiog 
senate : tinder the Solonian constitution, this force 


wss mere^ secondary and defensive, but after the 
reuova^on 0 . Kleisthen^, it became paramount 
and sovieimga ; it branched out graduadly into those 
nudterotts )^pular diakasteries which so powerfully 
modified both pnblic and private Athenian life, 
drew to it^lf the undivided reverence and submis- 
sion of the people, and by degrees rendered the 
single magistracies essentially subordinate functions. 
The popular assembly as coustituted by Solon, ap- 
peanng in modified efficiency and trained to the 


* Lydias cont. A, c, 6. p. 367* who gives €<«» wprnr^ 

t) *Wiklaia as a Soloaiaa phrase ; though we are IihI to doubt whe- 
tiler Sololi can ever have it» vdien we find PoUux (Vi. 22) 

distinctly statii^ tihat SoI«Si the word ^a^T4a to Btgntfy what the 
orators called frpocrrtfiefyukra. 

The originsd and proper naeafili^ oC ^e word *HX(ata is* the poblic 
assembly (sgeTittmaim* Gr p, 215-216) ; in snbee* 
quent times we, find it pigmfy|^;jmt Athens-^l . The aggregate of 6000 
dikasts chosen by lot swom* or the assembled people con- 
sidered as exe^iiil^ jiididai of lire separate func- 
tions into which Ihia m pfactice subdivided for actual 

judickl business* beo&ie the term ibr the public deliberative 

assehtlfiy n^er he luild on the same 

•day c. 21. p. 726) : 

is lu;ff^:'l||rays^^ it were the assembled 

-l*eopk,,ehgagedln a-spe^glW^ ” 

t haive''l!»een naed in 

ni^Nsnhly^^ .|^hi®>s wittk a- coimol^ion 
'*f%fised nuinlHSr of 6ooo does 
of ^ ■ ■** /Osstentially 'Con- 

while 'lhe-9xk%#w«finii _qf .dtiis body of/fiOOO 
;fiir .ditfwot C00t» ^,and purposes did not 
^''c«^mencc,,'p^|l^^ the first Mleistiiendf* ''1 

, • touch upon Aeiidier'niid^hfs timSii# ‘ 




cMco &f r^yiewii^ md 

of a l^t 

between the :'pa»i4Ve.''Hbm.<ft|^;j|i^ipr'’-iji^ 

potent assemblies and 

Periki^s Of Demosthenes* 

last, it has in it but a Mist JrtSes^ of d«^ 

and so it naturally appeared to AiiSioli6|%^^ 

with a practical experience 0^- A^|iens <to t]te ti«ee 

of the orators j but Compared with thd dnst, or 

the ant.e-Solonian conatitrrtion of * Attorn, it mum 


doubtless have appeared a coni»e«Mdtt eminently 
democratical. To impose upon the JSupatrid archon 
the necessity of being elected, of put upon his trial 
t)f after-accountability, by the rabble of freemen 
(such would be the phmse in Eupatrid society), 
would be a bitter humiliation to those among whom 
it was first introduced ; for we must redb|l€^t that 
this was the most extensive acheme of conelito- 
tional reform yet propound^ in ’Greece, ^d that 
despots and oligarchies shared between them at 
that time the whole Grecian world. As it ;app«ars 
that Solon, while constitutor the pppuiaf assemlfly 
with its pro-boulcutie senate, had no iesdousy ol^ the 
senate of Areopagus, and ehlarge^ ill# 

powers — we may infer that his 


not to weaken the oligapd^ 
prove the administoatlon 
conduct and irregalaritieao^toe 
and that too not bp 
by making somu d^ree cl 
both of their entry 
honouraitei’ it. " 
to 


, but to hU'^ 
!!«i\;the,;inii^r 

iir;'po#ci«i'-'|»ut 




. -':MMte8 still -cont4i^ self-acting judges, dteepmg 
uaai cuademning withwt appeal-^not mere presi- 
»aer ‘he dents of au assembled jury, as they afterwards came 
& to be during the next century*. For the general 
exercise of such power they were accountable after 
their year of office ; and this accountability was the 
security against abuse — a veiy insufficient security, 
yet not wholly inoperative. It will be seen how- 
ever presently th^i these archons, though strong to 
coerce, and perhajps to oppress, small and poor 
men, had np^tneans of keeping down rebellious 
nobles of their, own rank, such as Peisistratus, 
Lycurgus, apd Megakl^s, each with his armed fol- 
lowers.. When we compare the drawn swords of 

* The statemetit ot l^uhlirh, that Solon gave an appeal from the 
decision of the archoo to 'Vkt judgment of the popular dikastery (Pin- 
tarcb, Solon, 18), b diatrusted by moat of the expositom, thoi^ Ihr. 
TluiiwaU seems to admit it, justifying it by the analogy of ^ 
or iudges of appeal constituted by Drako (Hist, of Greece^ If. ca* ad* 
p. 46). . 

To me it appears that the Drakouian Ephetas ^re not really judges 
in appeal but bt that as it may, the suppoaitloii of an appeal from the 
judgment of itie archon is ineor«sistent Ivith the known course of Attic 
proceduie, and has apparently arisen ih Plutaith^a mhad from confusion 
with thelloraan ;w*ot?oca/io, which really was an app^frtim the judgment 
of the cotiBul to that of the people. Hwtarcli*s cofnj^isoB of Solon ffith 
Fublicoia leads U> this su8pic)oii-*^lLal wtr ^nroXfiot^ 

ritv ^ffTTfpJ XcSXww Bacmrr^g, <paldlcoia)* The Athe- 
nian archon was first a ju<^*with<>ut apfeidi and afterwards, ceasing to 
he a ji|dgc, be b^ine preaident of a dikasMy# porfoming only those 
prepamtoiy steps which biought the case lipine fit for deeiibn s 
hut be does not seem ever to have been a ju^^^fuhjeet to i^peal. 

It is hardly ji3|st to Flutaidb to make iim for the absurd 

remark that Solon rendered bis laws p in order 

that the dikasts might ;have more to do 'and gteid^,|mwer 
remark, himself# only witii the saving expression Atytswi, it is sgid j"' 
'■and we may well douht-whetber it was ever ’setiouijy ktend«d'araa|'^*^^ 
'' ihp'nntiior^ wboevtr.ha'i^ - 'I:/,,.. ^ 'v-'. 



a<lerwardNBf.l:{3«a(jeab}f ' '4e(i4i^ ^by 'ii|iiB ■ Vdte tfli# 

^ereiga, people abd sever i^tpi^liiif tl«> 

tranquillity— Fe ah^- 'see- ifeitf 

the ensuiSgeentuiy fi]^ifled|he^ 

as well as of pix>gre88j1beiter 

stitution.' ■ '* 

To distinguish this Sokitian f^tts^lli^n from 
the democracy which followed esseUtiai to a 
due comprehension of the progSiias of th<S Greek 
mind, and especially of Athenian nffaira^ That 
democracy was achieved hy gi^ual stepa, trhich 
will be hereafter described: Demostheorfl and 
JSschinSs lived under it as a system consumu^ed 
and in full activity , when the stages of its pievipns 
growth were ^o longer i^atter # exadt mem 
and the dikasts then aaa^Med in jttdgnnmt^^^^l^ 
pleased to hear the ootn^iltion, to whMi fbey 
were attached identified 
Solon or of Th^eus, to '^wfeiritC 
partial. Their inqnkitive Ariite^ 

was not thus misled:.- but 
place Athenians of y tlm 
have escaped the smne'. 

whole course ' of . thb'*- ' 0 ^ ' 
the Persian invasion 
war, and espectaUy dvi^^;:i 
by Pertkl4s .and 


nacit£t'’DartV''of ydfiatwll^ 





4*Mii 




m 


[ uaderw'ffl^- %iimum»tg^^^ 

oratoj*8 in t^e niwenibfy and froaoi tbe .nnmic 
andte^ and among tfaniie aainaanw 

on the poh^mi}' tetiden^ of |Iie day, are pro> 
bably to ^(ma^laint breathed by file 

poet KratindW ci the ^ di^netude into arhioh both 
Solcm I swear (said Iw 

in a frnilglisi^ of:«One <:^; his comedies) by Solon 
and tablets (of laws) are now 

ensploytli liy people to roast their Imrley*.” The 
laws of fii^if rOspecfing penal c^ences, respecting 
iohatitonoe and adoption, respeming the private 
lelafioBS'geiptersdlir, &c., remained for the most part 
in force: his quadripartite censns also continued, 
at least for hnanOial puiposes, until the archonship 
of Nausinikus in 377 b.c;, so that Cicero and 
others mighty be wanwgled In aiming that his 
laws still prevailed at JU^ms ; but his political and 
judicial arrangemmni lhad undergone a revolution* 


Kratinus #&.<»-• 

Oft&t rad iSSK>fim$„ 


^ jan «ltw (wr *; 


laokrates praises the mpdf fats denro^^ aarif Athens, as com- 
pared with that uader whldt he fired ; hW ihife that# (AreqfH^itie) 
^ cauwscts t)m hmner arhh the «|n:laefatl>s«tts, while 

in the\C%^t.xU- (Paottathiiyi^^ ha,«Ma i l d ^ haiee’lastod 

fl^mn)*'&Jw trflW«ald^q»se^iof:Sdhw'’a^,]^^ ■ l» this 

latter dr^::lre;Aeam)h««'9f^ tmneUf 

■powessadwady.lis.jMcmiatt iMinatitiakiB,.;^^ ■ - ' 

lAiasB 'pf ,A'ri8toUe#--r-i» olprlo^'" 

to' he uodenhpdd'as the ratatantivd ■ 

, ;Coro|«w» ps^;«8 (p. :|fW| ^ S<i4 unl’ j|. ' 

atid , 

OrWV'p*#;fens|teaS^.,t);:^s(iS 








" ^ -wm. 

o>44v'!p>} }m 

not IcNSi (^{Mete jU^ n» 
and iSjpiirit of tim Ajtheaiaa 
choice, by way ctf Mt ^f * 
strateSjand the i 

C}f {Mkaats or jurors ixilo panjielh ^l] 
may be decidedly eousider^ as 
Solon, but adopted ;after tiift iKvolati^^l 
ethen^s*; probably the choice I 
also. The lot was a symptomof 
cratical spirit, such as we mast the 

So Ionian institutions. * * 

It is not easy to make out distinctly irhat was 
the political position of the ancient Oen^ aad- 
Phratries, as Solon left them, four tribes coW 
sistcd altogether of gentes and phratries, insomudi 
that no one could be included in any one of the 
tribes who was not also a member of some gens Gttopttg 
and phratry. Now the new pro-houleutic or 
considering senate cousisti^ of 400 
100 from each of the tribes : persons not «^ud(^ 
in any gens or phratry could therefore hare 
no accesn to it. The conditions of eSigthIdity lisW 
similar, according to ancient custom, for theedio^ 
ai-chons — of course, also, for the 
gus ; so that there remained 
sembly, in which an Athenian : 4<A a 


these tribes could take pmt : yi 
since he could ^re ibla WEdb for 
tors, and could take 
of tiieir accimafo|dli%, piidiMl 




w|yi*a- 

ns 'khd' seQ§«'' 
nal'«fociifo« 
hg 



■'itsiW'Of 








the m-m 

:||i(^:\ 'pc^n, . wliijp;',;,#ie '''alien coiiiM ^ oiily do so 
ilbllpgh tlie intenlSpi^n of an avouching citizen 
e0r#r<fetat5»^i^ i^enas thereifpre that all persons 
not iiadoded|lh :J^ whatever their 

grade 4t foit^pe ^ the same level 


in resist #|>Plitt privilege the fourth and 
poqresi of the Scdbnian census. It has already 


bei^ inEmiafkl^ tha^ before the' time of Solon, 
fltehOihWrbf not included in the gentes 


or phratrii^ was jirtfoably considerable ; it tended to 
become greati^ and greater, since these bodies were 
close and while the policy of the new 

lawgiver leip^ to invite industrious settlers from 
other parts of Oreece to Athens. Such great and 
increasing inequality of political privilege helps to 
explain the weakness of the government in re- 
pelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and exhibits 
the importance of the reVolntion afterwards wrought 
by Kleisthendfi whmi be abolished l^for all political 
purposes) the four eld tribes, add caeated ten new 


comprehensive trib^ ip place of Ihem. 

In regard to the ri^la^ns senate ^and 

the assembly of t^ pW^e, as ic^nstitate^^ Solon, 


we are altogether wftbdut infcp|^^ nor is it 
safe to' transfer the |olp)0^; the 

information, comjiretiy^y' ja'isiyi^llife^h we pos- 
sess respecting these bodies 
cracy.;.', ^ 

The laws of ^ten we^ inebriliid :bii wcWjdea 
roUers and “dfo epww of 



the course of the ploag^maii), 
in the Acropolis, subsequently in the IVytaiS*i|l^ 

On the tablets, called Kyrbeis, were chiefly q^- 
memorated the laws respecting sacred rites wid 
sacrifices’ : on the pillars or rollers, of which thffl» 
were at least sixteen, were placed the regulations 
respecting matters profane. So soiall are the frag* 
ments which have <*ome down to us, and so na^h 
has been ascribed to Solon by the orators wh^ch 
belongs really to the subsequent times, that is 
hardly possible to form any pritical judgment re- 
sjjecting the legislation as a wnoie, or to discover 
l)y what general principles or purposes he was 
guided. 

I le left unchanged all the previous laws and prac- 
tices respecting the crime of homicide, connected iboMiiffi 
as they were intimately with the religious feelings 
of the peopie. The law's of Drako on this subject, 
therefore, remained, but on other subjects, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, they wrere altogether abrogated*: 
there is however room for supposing, that the repeal 

‘ Ilutarch, Solon, 23-25. He partictiiarly mentiomi tlie 

: we learn also that the thirteenth contained the eighth law 
(c. 19) : the twenty-first law is alloded to in Harpokmtion, f ol 

TTOirfroi, 

Some remnants of these wooden rollers existed in the days of Fht- 
larch in the Athenian Prytanciam. See Hai|K)klnl:ion and ’t* 

Kvp^iis i Ariatot. irtfiil HaXirtw**, Frag. 35 ^^ Neitiiiana ; - 

ap. Harpolcrnt. *0 Bekker# 4fa«c<iota* ^ 

What we rewl respecting and w dOiSa 

a clear idea of them. Besidf s AiistoHe^ hj|h Si^aka# and 
sjre named as hairing written ot^minenlarlea t^presaly thai^ 
tarch, Solon, i. ; Suldas, *Opy§^fi isoihj^fg also 'Meniallti^ 
c. 24 ; V it. Aristoteha ap. Weaiima^^^ Scriptt. Qm^. 1^.. 404)* 

and the collection in 

» Plutarch, Soloh, coat. v. 

heim. ^ The .^haitlidgjia^^ 




llea&fit hai« Ho aweepiog as this biographer 
r«|>re6eiDts. ^ 

The Solonian laws seem to have borne more or 
less upon all the great departments of human in* 
terest and duty. We find regulations political ai^ 
religious, public and private, -civil and criminal, 
commercisJ, agricultural, sumptuary, and discipli* 
nariaa. Solon provides punishment for criifies, 
restricts the professing and status of the citizen, 
prescribes detailed rdB j for marriage as well as A^r 
burial, for the comJ«lm''use of springs and wells, 
and for the mutual interest of conterminous farmers 
in planting or hedging their properties. As far as 
we can judge from the imperfect manner in which 
his laws come before us, there does not seem to 
have been any attempt at a systematic order or 
classification. Some of them are mere general and 
vague directions, while others again rfo into the 
extreme of speciality. 

By far tim most important of all was the amend- 
ment of thb law of debtor and creditor which has 
already been adverted to, and the abolition of the 
power of fathers and Others to sell their daughters 
and sisters into davaryt The prohibition of all 
contracts on the security of the body was itself suf- 
ficient to produce avast impfovement in the. cha- 
racter and condition the potntar population, — p. 
result which seems to have been so sensibly ob- 
tained from the legislation of ^lon, that BoSckh 
and some other eminent authors suppose him to 


homidde, wlu<* w« in OfmosUi. «(»t, f . 8^, ««ciiu 

iWliw too cojfriow bmI vjmtemMie for t|* lyie j lr«M| li»»e 

lrt«n.aiDeodid b; Soioii, or tO Ipiiif' 



Cm 


to 







ii^ve sbulished ^feertid 

poor t^at$ ft' property in their Iftadsl 
the seignorial rights fltf the landlord. Bill tbil opi- 
nion reels upon no positive evidence, ttor i^cO #e 
warranted in ascribing to him any stronger meftsnri 
in reference to the land than the ananlnieitt of tiuB 
previous mortgages *. 

The first pillar of his laws contained ft regulation 
respecting exportable produce, pe forbade tibo 
exportation of all produce of the Attic soil, exce^ 
olive-oil alone, and the sanction, caUploycd to enforce 
observance of this law deserves notice, as ftn iUus- 
tration of the ideas of the time — ^the aridum was 
bound, on pain of forfeiting 100 drachms, to pro- 
nounce solemn curses against every ofi^der*. We 
are probably to take this prohibition in oOnjuniSlloift 
with other objects said to have been contemplsied 
by Solon, especially tlte encoaiagemftnt of arUftlilli 
and manufacturers at Athens. Observing (we jHife 
told) that many new immigrants were just then 
flocking into Attica to seek an estaldidbtnent, In 
consequence of its greater security, be wa» ani^QS 

' See Bo^ckb» Public Economy of the Atbentans^ bocA iti^ Itoct* 5, 
Tittmann (Griecbisch. Stantiverfaes. nnd osiers 

(from Aristot. £olit. ii. 4^ 4} that %klon a llpr to Hioit Jbo" 

quantity of land whidi imy indi^dual cktei 
passage does not seem to me to bear out sndii in o|^lim» 

^ Plutarch, Solon/ 24. ' The jlrtf is said 'Ip 

to the ensuring of a maintenance to wives as^ -|tpl^^ 

By a law of Athens (which tnaibs Itself’ outtt bMdti|ing’|o 
tury after Soloq^ by the fulness of its pronaltwfand by ttiC 
steps and dfficia! persons named in it), ttiAig up of ib 

y of IKmIi'dn 
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i 

• v>* 
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’ -lA'* ' ' 
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to turn them lather to manufacturing industry than 
to the cultivation of a soil naturally poor'. He 
forbade the granting of citizenship to any immi- 
grants, except to such as had quitted irrevocably 
their former abodes, ahd come to Athens for the 
purpose of carrying on some industrious profession ; 
and in order to prevent idleness, he directed the 
senate of Areopagus to keep watch over the lives 
of the citizens ^generally, and punish every one 
who had no course of regular labour to support 
him. If a father had not taught his son some art 
or profession, Solon relieved the son from all obli- 
gation to maintain him in his old age. And it was 
to encourage the multiplication of these artisans, 
that he ensured, or sought to ensure, to the resi- 
dents in Attica a monopoly of all its landed pro- 
duce except olive-oil, which was raised in abun- 
dance more than sufficient for their wants. It was 
his wish that the trade with foreigners should be 
carried on by exporting the produce of artisan 
labour, instead of the produce of land*. 

The f-ohi- Xliis commercial prohibition is founded on prin- 

bitioD o.(. ^ * 

little or no cipif-t: iut ^tasitiallv similar to those which were 
acted upon iu the early history of England, with 

’ Platarcb, Solon, 22. rair 

* Plutarch, Solon, 22-'24. According to Herodotus, Solon had en- 
acted that the authorities should punish every man with death who 
could not show a regular mode of industrious life (Herod, ii. 177 ; 
Pioddr. i. 77). 

Sojsevere a Imnishnieut is not credible; nor is it likely that Solon 
boriowed his idea from Egypt. 

A^ording to Pollux (viii. 6) idleness |sras punished by atimy (civil 
N ttsfranchisemel^ under Drake : under Solon, this punishment only 
vnk offedt agalnikt the person who had been convicted of it on three 
tucoBssive occaafons. Sec MeursiuB, SqIati,, c, KT j and the 'Areopagus 
of rbi smoe authoiv c. 8' und' 9 ; cap. lO. 
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reference both to corn and to wool, aai^ 

European countries also. In so far as it "Nifel 
operg^tive, it tended to lessen the total ^uanfitty w 
produce raised upon the soil of Attica, thus to 
keep the price of it from rising,— a purpose less 
objectionable (if we assume that the legii^tOr hi to 
interfere at ^1) than that of our late Com Lails, 
which were destined to prevent the price of gralu 


from falling. But the law of Solon must have beNtn 
altogether inoperative,' in. reference to the great 
articles of human subsistence, for Attica imported, 
both largely and constantly, grain and salt-provi- 
sions, — probably also v/ool and flax for the spin- 
ning and weaving of the women, and ceitfiinly 
timber for building. Whether the law was ever 
enforced with reference to figs and honey, may well 
be doubted ; at least these productions of Attica 
were in after-times generally cbhsumed and cele- 
brated throughout Greece. Probably also in the 
time of Solon, the silver-mines of Laureium had 
hardly begun to be worked : these afterwards be- 
came highly productive, and furnished to Athens a 
commodity for foreign payments ’holj^sa conve- 
nient than lucrative*. '■ 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of 
Solon and of Drako, to enforce among their fellow- 
citizens industrious and self-maintaining habits*; 
and we shall find the same sentiment 
by Perikles, at the time when '4^Aeniah jpowe^^i^ 
at its maximum. Nor ought we|^u over this 
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early marifestafiou in Attica of aa opinion equita- 
ble and tolerant towards sedentary industry, which 
in most other parts of Greece was regarded as 
coinparativ'ely dishonourable. The general tone of 
Grecian sentiment recognised no occupations as 
jierfectly worthy of a free citizen except arms, agri- 
culture, and athletic and musical exercises ; and 
the proceedings of the Spartans, who kept aloof 
even from agriculture and left it to their Helots, 
were admired, though they could not be copied, 
llirougbout most part of the Hellenic world. Even 
minds like Flato, Aristotle and Xenophon con- 
curred to a considerable extent in tliis feeling, winch 
they justified on the ground that the sedentajry life 
and unceasing house-work of the artisan was incou- 
.sisteut with military aptitude : the town-occupa- 
tions are usually described by a word which carries 
wnh it contemptuous ideas, and though recognised 
as indispen.^able to the existence of the city, are 
held suitable only for an inferior and semi-privi- 
leged order of citizens. J^s, the received senti- 
ment among Greeks, as as foreigners, found a 
stroiiij: and growing opposition at Athens, as I have 
alieady said, corroborated also by a similal' feeling 
at (Jorinth*. Tiic trade of Corinth, as well as of 
Clialkis m Eribfea, was extensive, a time when 
that oi Athens Lad scarce any existence bu| wl^l? 
the despotism of Penander can hardly hatvi^ fa^ed 

» Herodot. ii. 1fi7-177 XciiophoD. CEconcniic. iv. 3. 

The derision, howt .-i, which ArisioptwineB heaps 

Kle6n tm a tanner, sad npon iiyperbolns as a iamp-maker, proves that, 
if any manufaduret engaged m policcj,, bis party opponents fottad* 
e^ngh of the ol<i sentiweBt remaining to turn it to ^>od accunnt ' 
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to operate as a discouragement to indiMrtrj *4 
rinth, tbe contemporaneous legtslatioil el 
provided for traders and artisans a new honiM® 
Athens, giving the first enoourag^xmnt to th# nilh 
merous tPwn>population both in the oi^ and ic| 
the Peirseeus, which we find actually residing tbore 
in the succeeding century. The maltipUctUhpi 
these town-residents, both citizens and mefiies* 
non-freemen, was a capital fact in the onward 
march of Athens, since it determined not merely 
the extension of her trade, but. also the pre-emi- 
nence of her naval force, and thus, as a farther 
consequence, lent extraordinary vigour to her de- 
mocratical government : it semis moreover to have 
been a departure from the primitive temper of At- 
ticism, which tended both to cantonal residence and 
rural occupation. We have therefore the greater 
interest in noting the first mention of it as a conse- 
quence of the Solonian legislation. 


To Solon is first owing tbe admission of a povret Pmmrti 
of testamentary bequest ^ Athens, in all Cfwef to wr teM 
which a man had no legittoiate children. Accoidto|^'||||SK 


to the pre-exisling’custom we may rather presato# “"to 
that if # deceased person left neUher chUdrea dw 


blood relations, bis property descended (as at Rome) 


to his gens a^ phratry*. Throii^KtoHit most rud|e 
states pf ^ciety the power of wiping is uiikaow9» 
as hmdh^ the ancient Germans, aetoiig ths Romimi 
prior to the twelve tabl<A, in^l^nto to^ ih# 

^ ' This seems the just menniiig of the wordsji^ w/l^ 

Iddi T>ik ml 

€o«i{mre I)t 
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•f ' , ‘ „ 

tiindus*, &t. Society limits a man’s interest or 
power of enjoyMent to his life, and considers his 
relatives as having joint reversionary claims to his 
property, which take effect, in certain determinate 
proportions, after his death ; and this view was the 
more likely to prevail at Athens, inasmuch as the 
perpetuity of the family sacred rites, in which tlie 
children and near relatives partook of right, was 
considered by the Athenians as a matter of public 
as well as of private concern. Solon gave permis- 
sion to every man dying without children' to be- 
queathe his property by will as he should think 
fit, and the testament was maintained unless it 
could be shown to have been procured by some 
compulsion Or improper seduction. Speaking ge- 
nerally, this continued to be the law thronghout 
the historical times of Athens. Sons, wherever 
there were sons, succeeded to the property of their 
father in equal shares, with the obligation of giving 
out their sisters in marriage along with a certain 
dowry : if there were no sons, then the daughters 
succeeded, though the father might by will, within 
certain limits, determine the person to whom they 
should be married, with their rights of succession 
attached to them ; or might, with the consent of his 
daughters, make by will certain other arrangements 
about his property. A father who had no children 
or direct lineal descendants might bequeathe his 
property at pleasure . if he died without a will, 
firet bis father, then his brother or brother’s chil- 

• Tacitus, German, c. 20 ; Halhrd, Preface to Oentoo CoUe, p. i. Hi.} 
Mill’s History of Britwh India, b. ii. rh iv. p, aj4. ' 
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dreii, next his sister or sister’s children succeeded:' 
if none such existed, then the cousins by the father’s 
side, next the cousins by the mother’s side, — the 
male line of descent having preference over the 
Ceuiale. Such was the principle of the Solonian 
laws of succession, though the particnlars are in 
several ways obscure and doubtful'. Solon, it ap- 
pears, was the first who gave power of superseding 
!>v testament the rights of agnates and gentiles to 
succession, — a proceeding in consonance wdth his 
])hm of encouraging both industrious occupation 
and the consequent multiplication of individual ac- 
qui.silions*. 

It lias been already mentioned that Solon forbade ^ 
tlie fule of daughters or. sisters into slavery by women, 
lathers or brothers, — a prohibition which shows 
bow imicb females had before beeft looked upon as 
articles of property. And it would seem that be- 
fore Ins time the violation of a free woman must 
have been punished at the discretion of the magir 
sti utes; for we are told that he was the first who 
enacted a j'enalty of 100 drachms against the Of- 
fender, and twenty drachms against the seducer of 
a li ce woman Moreover it is said that he forbade 

* Hit' Dissertation of Buaseu, De Jure Hareditario Atheniensiam, 

pj). 28, 29 ; anil Hertuatin SchcUing, De Solo&ia Legibus ap, Oratt* 

Atticos, ch. XV ii. / 

'fhe adopted son was not flowed to,bequoati^ by will tb at property 
of whicb adoption bad made him the poss^asot ; Jjf beltft no legitimate 
children, the heirs at law of the adopter clainijS^t as of right (Demo* 
sthen* coiit, Leoebar. p- 1100 ; cout, Stepban^j|| p. 1133 ; «/ 

m/J. p. 65 - 58 ). 

Plutarch, Solon, 21. ra ^ 

According to j!)»€hin^s (coot, Timarch. Jpaalshmeot 

enacted hy Solon or pre^rer, in mdk mm off 

s^^S^tion, wajj d«|<' ' ' 
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a bride whra given in marriage to carry with her 
any personal ornaments and appurtenances, except 
to the extent of three robes and certain matters of 
Illations fumiturn uot vcrv Valuable*. Solon farther iin- 
funerals. {)o.s\'d iipon women several restraints in regard to 
proceedings at the obscc^uies of deceased relatives : 
be tbrbade profuse demonstrations of sorrow, sing- 
ing of composed dirges, and costly sacrifices and con- 
tributions ; he limited strictly the quantity of meat 
a;nd drink admissible for the funeral banquet, and 
prohibited nocturnal exit, except in a car and with 
a light. It appears that both in Greece and Rome, 
the feelings of duty aiid affection on the part of 
surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous ex- 
pense in a funeral, as well us to unmeasured 
effusions both of grief and conviviality ; and tlie 
general necessity experienced for interference of 
tiie law is attested by the remark of Plutarch, that 
similar prohibitions to those enacted by Solon were 
likewise in force at his native town of Cha'roneia*. 

* Plutartii, Solon, 2^, These ffn^wal were intiependent of tht ikxWTf 
-ri' the brill. . for which the husbaod, he it# COQIlli<klll|r 

hecu.-iry, .'rnl ri-paid it in ths event tsf hia doftth : e«c Bun- 
sen, Ih Jure Atli. p. 

^ PiutufrU, / r. The Suioamn nrstrictioos on tlie nh^edtof funerftk 
to a c'reat ut gT(*c copied in the twelve tatdea ftt Rome : ttce Cicero, 

I A Legg. ii. 23, 2 t. lie esteems it a right thing to pot the rich and 
the jwxir on a level in rtspen:! to funeral cemnooioil. PI«V* foUowe an 
oppQ;sitv ivica, and hmit.-? the expeu^e of funrrtift Opon a graduated tcale 
iiiTording to the of the deceased (Lcgg* lii, p. 9£i9). 

{com. Makanat, p. 1071) what he calls the 

Solottian law on different fi'tw Platarch on several points. 

Logovernable exccfescs of grief among the fecuaie sex are sometiiiies 
nientioucd in Grecian town» . sec the fwpi/roe frci^or among the Mi- 
lisian women (Polymn. viii.63) : the Milesian women, however, had a 
tinge of Karian feeiing. 

Oompare an instructive insctiptioti, of the Greek city 

orOambreion in JSolic AsiaM^n^Ff'''^"^' ^ '■ the proceedinga. 
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Other peoal eqactiaents of Soloit itft tO be 
d|entioi|e^d. He forbade absolutely edliopeakiag 
With respect to the dead: be fofbwie it likewise 
with respect to the liviog, either in a tepplfe or 
before judges or archons, or at any public festival-— 
on pain of a forfeit of threoi'drachins to tl^ person 
aggrieved, and two more to the public treasury. 

How mild the general character of bis punishmenfe 
was , may be j udged by this law against foul language^ 
not less than by the law before-mentioned against 
rape ; both the one and the other of these offences 
were much more severely dealt with under the sub- 
sequent law of democratical Athens. The peremp- 
tory edict against speaking ill of a deceased person, ^ 
though doubtless springing in a great degree from 
disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in part 
to that fear of the wrath of the departed which 
strongly possessed the early Greek mind. 

It seems generally that Solon determined by law 
the outlay for the public sacrifices, though we do Ok 
not know what were his particular directions : we guae*. 
are told that he reckoned a sheep and a medimnus 
(of wheat or barley ?) as equivalent, either of t^iem, * 
to a draclim, and that he also prescribed the prices 
to be paid for first-rate oxen intended fmr schema 
occasions. But it astonishes us to see the lan^e 
recompense which he awarded otit of the pul^. 
treasury to a victor at the 01ytii|pic or IstbSuaa 

and the time of allowed mourning, for men, w^en and childmi who 
had lost their relatives, are strictly prescribed fnder $«wre penalties 
(Frans, FUnf Imchriften Wiai flinf Stsdtc in li^iaaaim, ficrUa. 184% 
p. IT). Expensive cerantoniss in tl>c oelriarU^ of SMilis|e AW Ji»r- 
bidden by some of the old Smuidiasima lavii (Wilds, Dm OildiNU 
Wcsen im ^ 
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games; to the fortoer 500 drachms, equal to one 
year’s income of the highest of the four classes on 
the census ; to the latter 100 drachms. The magni- 
tude of these rewards strikes us the more when we 
compare them with the fines on rape and evil-speak- 
ing ; and we cannot be surprised that the philo- 
sopher Xenophanes noticed, with some degree of 
severity, the extravagant estimate of this species 
of excellence current among the Grecian cities*. 
At the same time, we must remember both that 
these Pan- Hellenic sacred games presented the chief 
visible evidence of peace and sympathj'^ among the 
numerous communities of Greece, and that in the 
time of Solon, factitious reward was still needful to 
encourage them. In respect to land and agriculture, 
Solon proclaimed a public reward of five drachms 
for every wolf brought in, and one drachm for every 
wolf’s cub ; the extent of wild land has at all times 
been considerable in Attica. He also provided rules 
respecting the use of wells between neighbours, 
and respecting the planting in conterminou.s olive- 
grounds. Whether any of these regulations con- 
tinued in operation during the better-known period 
of Athenian history cannot be safely affirmed'*. 

In respect to theft, w^e find it stated that Solon 
repealed the punishment of death which Drako had 
annexed to that crime, and enacted as a penalty, 
compensation to an amount double the value of tlie 
property stolen, "fhe simplicity of this law per- 

’ PlnUirch, Solon, 23. Xenophnn^, Frag. 8, ed. Sebneidewin. If 
XMogen&i is to be trusted, the rewards were even larger lia(i|rior to 
Solon ! he reduced them (Oiog. L. 

’ riutarch, Solon, c. 23. 
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haps afi'ords ground for presuming that it rtiiedly 
does belong to Solon, but the law which prevailed 
during the time of the orators respecting theft* 
must have been introduced at some later period, 
since it enters into distinctions and mentions both 
places and forms of procedure, which we cannot 
reasonably refer to the forty-sixth Olympiad. The 
public dinners at the Prytaneiun, of which the 
archons and a select few partook iri common, wdlre 
also either first established, or perhaps only more 
strictly regulated, by Solon : he ordered barley- 
cakes for their ordinary meals, and whcaten loaves 
for festival days, prescribing how often each person 
.should dine at the table’*. The honour of dining 
at the table of the Prytaneium w’as maintained 
throughout a valuable reward at the disposal of 
tlie gov^ernment. 

Sec the laws in Demobthen. amt, Tirnokrat. p. 733--736^. Nat- 
withstanding the upiriion both of fJeraldus (Animadveretot}. in Sahnas, 
it. and of Meier (Attiacher Process, p. .356), I cannot imagine any- 
thing more than basis of tiiesc laws to be Solonlan — ^they indicate 
a state of Attic procedure too much elaborated for tl^jH^ay (JLysiaa 
"i'heomn, p. 356). The word 7rodo#cdic#c/; belongs to SotIR and probably 
the penalty of live days’ conhnement in the stocks for the thief who had 
not restoretl what he had stolen. 

Aulus (Jell. (xi. 18) mentious the simple dmpH ; in the 

from whom he copied, it is evident that Solon was stated to have ior 
acted this law generally for all thefts : we cani^t tell firenn whott he 
copied, but in another part of his work, he copies a Solontan lawlwnm 
the wooden on the authority of Aristotle 0i. 12), 

Plato, in his Laws, prescribes the pmna dwpM in aH eaUes of theft 
without distinction of clrcumstancel (Legg. ix. 857 i xii* p. !HI) ; it 
was also the primitive law of Rome i ** posni^nt furem dnplo con^ 
demnari, foeneratorem quadruplo (Cato, JDe Rosti<^, Procemituh) 
— that is to say, in cases ofjkrium me rnantfmiim (Waller, Geschtchle 
des Rbmisch. Rechts. sect. 757). 5; 

* Plutarch, Solon, 24 ; Athens^, iv. p, Jl37 j ^iogen. i, <Ml :t 

Ma) Tffp ervmfmr^p ^ 

-where oroner maMuM, ' ' 



M'"- -Aiedng tli6'*wri0{is laws of Solon, ^<&te Itre" fow 
v^*s^** wMcfi have attracted more n$^^'tlian that- which 
‘ gl ^t pronounces the man, who atdod 

and took part with neither ili^^ l^dishonp^^ 
and disfranchi®^*: strictly sp^li^hg, seems 
more in the nature of an OTaphatid-nioral denuncia- 
tion, or a riHlgious curse, i than a legal sanction 
capable of being formtdly applied in an individn^ 
case and after jucficial -though the sentend^ 
«f Atimy, under the more elaborated Attic prphieN-* 
dure, was both definite in its penal conseqnettcca 
and also judicially delivered. We may .however 
follow the course of idCsM under which Solon Wa .4 
induced to write this sentence on his tables, and we 
may trace the influence of similar ideas in later 
Attic institutions. It is- obvious that bis denun- 
ciation is confined to that special pase in which a 
sedition has ^ready broken out: we must sup- 
pose that Kylon hai sehsed the Acropolis, ^or that 
Peisistratus, Megakids, and Lycurgus, are in arms 
at the he|[||i of their paHbans. Assuming these 
leaders t(^e wealthy and poWechil men, which 
would in all probability be the fact, the constituted 
authority — such as SolOn saw before him in Attica, 
even after his own organip amendments — was not 
ftilng enough to maintain the peace ; it became in 
fact itself o^e t)f the contending parties. Under 
Wch given ^rcumatanofla, the sooner every citizen 
ptdiUcly declared . his adherence to some one of 
them, the. earlier riiis suspension of legal authority 
WM likely to terminate. Nothing Whs so mbobie*- 

^ Plotorch, 4it»4 







trotis m 0 ^«li^i|l^ 

^tion ^'l#f:ttie 

)^fig'ti}€te(iY ' ii^ p i^^'iq 

vidtibn, ^i»ld' ^|^<^]^M^;:;tilt^;:fii')a^ ' 

Amount . of ,|%ydicfli;';‘ ’'inwoutt'did''''' 

ftrchons and exhibii Mmse^^Rlteed^l^^ 
the Prytaneium or the Ai^pohSi he iliight 

f lately count upon passt^ subhihufon^on thie ^rt 
|; all tbe;i^men without. Under the state <tf 
lining wl^ Solon inculctnes, the insurgent leader 
would have to^^lcokte that every man who was 
not actively in his favour would be tuBlayely against 
•him, and this would render his enterprise much 
more dangerous ; indeed he could tb0en never hope 
to succeed except on the double suppcnltion, Of ex- 
traordinary popularity in his own pmson, and uni- 
versal detestation of the existing govemuient. fie 
would thus be placed under the imjfeenoe of poiimr- 
ful deterring motives, and mere l^ktion WouM be 
far less likely to seduce^him ihH^ a tdluee which 
threatened nothing but ruin, unless tmd^ sodh im- 
couragements from the pre-existing |mblio 
as to make bis success a result derilruble iW Ih* 
community. Among the small 
of Greece — ^and especially in thei^ c^ 

^e number of dei^iots -in oth«%;|pwcts;'^;#M 
leems to have beeii"'%tit8 ^ 

meat,, whatever siiafe4 % 

weak to make its a Of •Oompalfi^, 












;; Piifess upon the supposition of n 
■ of fom^jotre^naries — which would render 
it a governnient of naked force, and which the 
Atiienian law^ver would of course never contem- 
plate— there was no other stay for it except a posi- 
tive and pronounced feeling of attachment on the 
part of the ipass of citizens ; indifference on their 
part would render them a prey to every daring man 
of wealth who chose to become a conspirator. 
Hiat they should be ready to come forward not only 
with voice but with arms — and that they should be 
known bdbrehand to be so — was essential to the 
‘ maintenance of every good' Grecian government — 
salutary in preventing mere personal attempts at 
revolution — pacific in its tendency, even where the 
revolution had actually broken out, because in the 
greater nupiber of cases the proportion of partisans 
would pjTobably be very unequal, and the inferior 
party would be. compelled to renounce their hopes, 
tonwMtiB li be observed that in this enactment of 

thisrcfrpe<^ , . , . i i i 

ibetwee* Solon, the ex*stuig government is ranked merely as 
one of the eonfondiug parties : tiie virtuous citizen 
is enjoined, not to ooioe forward in its support, but 
to come forlvard at pil events, either for it or 
a^inst it : positive and early action is hll which is 
P#ici$beff fo him as ip^ter of duty. In the of 
,^ei)iB was no politimil idea or system yet cur- 
reht whidh <^uld be assumed as an unquestionable 
datum— no ocii8|:4eaous iri^ the citi- 
zens uiider |dl ciMiiu 

attach th4i|ii4t^. The optima . lay only, between 


a mitigated ol^iichy in pMesiiiRi tudfU deepen in 
possibility ;; 'a conteflt ^ ^ 









h aiHtttier of citizens not le^ than 00^^ 
ir#ting siwiretiy^aiid* therefore independently, were 
required to iake part, pronouncing upon one or 
other of these eminent rivals a sentence of exile for 


ten years : the one who remained became of course 
more powerM, yet less in a situation t» he driven 
into anti-constitutional counies, than he was before. 
T shall in a future chapter speak again of this wise 
precaution and vinditate it against some erroneous 
interpretations to wdiicb it has given rise ; at pre- 
sent I merely notice its analogy with the previous 
Solonian law, and its tendency to accomplish the 
same purpose of tenniuating a fierce party-feud by 
artificially calling in the votes of the mass of impar- 
tial citizens against one or other of the leaders, — 
with this important difiorcnce, that wiiile Solon 
assumed the hostile parties to be actually in arms, 
the ostracism averted that grave public calamity by 
applying its remedy to the premonitory symptoms. 
Sentimtsnt I have already considered, in a previous chapter, 
wartii tbf*' the directions given by Solon for the more orderly 
recital of the Homeric poems, and it is curious to 
iiie o i contrast the reverence for the old epic with the un- 
qualified repugnaoi^ which he manifested towards 
‘i^espis and thedrama-^thenyustnascent, and hoid> 
iflg out little promise of itssiphsequeut excellence. 
I’ragedy and com^y were ho^ beginning to be 
grafted on the lyric and chorio song: first taie 
actor was prodded to relieve |he choruti, subse- 
quenUy two actnrii were iutrodhced to snstaili fic- 
titious charactfisrs and carry on a dialogue, in such 
manner that the songs of the chorus and the inter- 
locution of the ngtOrs 






6arl| <30it|HqtaBnt did, iHJtf 

own ;coBi^y.^ a»k4^ is0;m(0. 

sihaiiied to prdnouace stinbk 
large aa audieace. Aad 
that there was no harm in sajdi^ apd 
things merely -for abasement; Sotoa in^ _ 
exclaimed, striking the ground ^th iia atick*, 



once we come to praise and esteem i»oh am^* 
ment as this, we shall 4|iiiekly find the ejSh<ds 
it in our daily transactions.’' Bor the anthenticily^ 
of this anecdote it would be n^h to Vouchf bht we 
may at least treat it as the prottot of some eaijy 
philosopher against the deceptions of the dramas 


and it is interesting as marking tfaeineiplent strug- 
gles ^f that literature in which Athefis afterwards 
attaii|ed such unrivaled excellen#4.. 

It ipould appear ^at all toe lawf ^ So^ 
proclaimed, inscribed, and acsCe^e|L^wlit)out either 
discussion or resistance. He is s^id; to have de- 
scribed them not as the best laiil^h^ he iemild 
himself have imagined, but as the hesi ytoich he 


could have induced the people to aecept i he giye 
them validity for the space of ten yeai«, 
period* both the senate CoUectiv^l imd the arolto^ 
individually swore to observe th|tn wh-h 
under penalty in case « 
statue as large as life to be eredte|i 
though the acoej^tance of the laws 
without difficulty, it was not fouil 
for toe ptoP^ nndmtaud and^ 
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fraioier t<» exphiiii them. Every day persons came 
to Solon either with praise, or criticism, or sugges- 
tions of various improvements, or .questions as to 
the construction of particular enactments ; until at 
last he became tired of this endless process of reply 
and vindication, which was seldom successful either 
in removing obscurity or in satisfying complainants. 
Foreseeing that if he remained he would be com- 
pelled to make changes, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence from his countrymen for ten years, trusting 
that before the expiration of that period they would 
Thave become accustomed to his laws. He <juitted 
his native city, in the full certainty that his laws 
would remain \inrepealed until his return ; for (says 
Herodotus) “ the Athenians could not repeal them, 
.since they were bound by solemn oaths to observe 
them for ten years.” The unqualified manner in 
which the historian here speaks of an oath, as if it 
created a sort of physical necessity and shut out 
all possibility of a contrary result, deserves notice 
as illustrating Grecian sentiment*. 

Visit* On departing from Athens, Solon first visited 

0^ * * Egypt, where he communicated largely with Pse- 
ndphis of Heliopolis and Sonefeis of Sals, Egy-ptian 
priests who had ranch to tell respecting their an- 
dent history, and from whoni he learnt mattere 
real or pretended, far transcehihng in alleged an- 
tiquity the oldest Grecian genealogtes^^specially 

3^m Mm, tya M $ui r*m rm kwrm 

^pKloKTi. Tif, Mm trta 

Om hun<lxe4 ymru i» Hie (Solon, M). 
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the history of the va«t Bubnaoiige^ 
lantis,. and the war whioh the aneftstors 
Athenians had successfally carci^ on against iti 
9000 years before. Solon is said to have com- 
menced an epic poem upon this subject, but he did 
not live to finish it, and nothing of it now remains. 
From Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he visited 
the small town of JEpeia, said to have been Origi- 
nally founded by Demophbn son of Theseu^; it 
was then under the dominion of the prince Philo* 
kyprus — each town in Cyprus having its own petty 
prince. Il was situated near the river Klarius in a 
position precipitous and secure, but inconvenient 
and ill-supplied, and Solon persuaded Philokyprus 
to quit the old site and establish a new town down 
in the fertile plain beneath. He himself staid 
and became CEkist of the new establishment, 
making all the regulations requisite for its safe 
and prosperous march, which was indeed so deci- 
sively manifested, that many new settlers docked 
into the new plantation, called by Philokyprus Soli, 
in honour of Solon. To our deep regret, we are 
not permitted tt) know what these regulations were ; 
but the general fact is attested by the poems of 
Solon himself, and the lines, in which he bade fare- 
well to Philokyprus on quitting Mie island, are fct 
before us. On the dispositions of this prince his 
poem bestowed unqualified oomoq^ndation'. 

Besides his visit to Egypt Cyprus, a stoiy 
was also current of his having tAversed with the 

* Ptutarc)!, Solon, S6 ; Uwodot. v. 1 13. stMOiMRtii 
BOS, Uwt Solon foonded Soli to Killki*, hv’^dled 

not worthy of credit (Diog. .Loirt. i. <•: ' ■' *'■ 








^ iiydiah Itfugp^^we^s at Saitis, aiui lhe ti(mira!iii)^>> 
^^00 said to liave tak^ place between tbem has 
been woven by Hetodobas intOr a sort of mond tale 
which forms one of the most beautiful episodes 
in jhis whole history.^ Though this tale has been 
told and retold as if it were genuine history, yet 
as it now stands, it is irreconcileable with chrono- 
logy, although very possibly Solon may at some 
time or other bave visited Sardis, and seen Croesus 
as hereditary prince But even if no chronologi- 


Plutarch tel^s us that several authors rejected tLe reality of this 
mterview as being chronologically impossible. It is to be recolltiicted 
that the question all turns upon the interview as de^tribsd hf 
and its alleges! sequel ; for that there may have been an interview be- 
tween Solon and Crocisus at Sardis, at some period between ».c, 5<^4 
and 560, is possible, though not shown. 

It is evident that Solon made no meniion of any* interview^ with 
Croesus in his poencs^ ; othenvise the dispute w*ould have been settled 
at once. Now this, m a man like Solon, amoJints to negative evidence 
of some value, for he noticed in his poems both Egyq»t and the prince 
Philokyprus in Cypnis, and had thci'c been any conversatiou »o im- 
pressive as that which flerodotus relates, between him and Qfiesas, he 
could hardly have failed to mention it. 

Wesseling, Larcher# Volney, and Mr. Clinton, all try to obviate the 
chronological d Acuities* and to save the historical character of this 
interview, but in my judgment unsuccessfully. See Mr. Clinton's F. H. 
ad ann. 546 n,c., and Appendix, c. 17. p. The chronological data 
are these — Cnaesus was ton in 5115 a.c., one year before the legislation 
of Solon : he succeeded to his father at the age of thiity-hve, in 660 
B.c. i he was overthrown, and Sardis captured, in 546 a.c., by Cyrus. 

Mr* Clinton, after Wesseling and the others, sni^iea that Croesus 
was king jointly with his i&ltier |ialyatt6s,' during the Itfeiitne of the 
latteff and that Solon nsited Lydia and dohversed with Croesus during 
this joint reigh in 57^ We tony 8if|>{ioi^ that Solon kll Athens 

m 4*c* 575, about twenty ywtr® hi« 

565, about five ytos before the usutpatfon of Peisistra- 
(p* tJpon which hypothesis we may retnark,-^ 

L whereby Wesseling and Mr. Clinton endeavour to 

al^w lhat C king jointly with h|e fatto« do not shldain the 

coticluskmi of Nikolaus Pamaskenm wjhtch fs pipdacwl 

to show that it wk» (and nut Cr0#uk), who Karia, 



c«il obiectiotts < mciiM< 

tale is M>< pr^i.tM!^^ a|id..pe)Rfa4#f*=M-^)^^ . 

only att^ts tliat liajlyatt^ mar^Mf wHh $xi 

(M Kapiity trrpartvms^) ; this same to states* iMmi 

deputed hy to govern jidHmffiimm omi 1^ |»IMi 

hto Mr^ Ciiotoo stretdbes this .tetoNlttol|^ 
inadmissible extent when he makes it taatamoant to a ebiiqiia^ of 
j^aUs by Haiyatt^s (” m ihat JBolu U aireii% cmiqu^kd • H0ldiiii|p at 
all is said toont ^olis or liie cities ofihe j|h>UcPl*^ks in tills iprsisage 
of Nikolaas* which represents Crq^s as ^overnmg a sort of sHtany ^ 
under his father Halyatt^s, just as Cyrus the younger did in aller4lhne» '' 
tinder Artaxerx^s. And the capreaaion of Hofodoths* Artf rf, 
ruv frarpos, iKpartpr^ «px% ^ Kpoifr&f, appears to me* when taken 
alorjg with the context, to indicate a bequest or nomination of successor, 
and not a donation during life. 

2. 'JThe hypothesis themfore tliat Crmsus was Idug in 570 a«o*> dudjc^ 
the lifetime of his fatht?r, is one purely gratuitous* resorted to on ac- 
count of the chronological diiScultias connected with the account of 
Herodotus. But it is quite insufficient for sadh a purpose; it docs not 
save us from the necessity of contradicting Herodotus in most of his 
partictiiars ; there may perhaps have been an iutr^rwiew between Soion 
and CnusuH in n.c. 570, but it caimot be t&e inim^iew described by 
Herodotus. That interview takes place witbio ten years after pro- 
mulgation of Solon's laws — at the maximum of the power of Cnesuii> 
and alter numerous conquests effected by himself as king---at a time 
when Croesus liad a son old enough to be married aiidi to cbiiunand 
armies (Herod, i. 35) — at a time moreover immediately pr^cedti^ the 
turn of his fortunes from prosperity' to adversity, hrst in tlic dei^ of 
his son, succeeded by two years of mourning* which were put an and 
to {ncvBtoi^ dmnavirf, Herod, u 45) by the stimulus of wto with the 
Persians. Hiat war, if we read the events of it as described in Hero- 
dotus, cannot have lasted more thai^three or four years*— so that liie 
interview between Solon and Crmsuii* jOss ^eradafat e«mcei»e4 K* may 
be fairly stated to have occurred within savan years before captoia 
of Sardis. " ’ ' ^ 

If we put together all these condiUona, i^ ^vUl appear th^ 
view recounted by Hei'odotus is a chron4|ugical lmjpQaidb|4^ ; Wil 
Niebuhr (Rom. Oeach. vpl, i. p. 579) is flpt^ toying 
storiau has fallen into a mistake of ten oly&iads of fm^ Jtoto; his 
recital would consist With, chronology if . ' 

legisla^on referable to 

In toy judgweat* tku$ is an 

characters— -Solon and' ' ' 

and succeeding .ruin, ojp,^tfe:|prmcr by 
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aalRiy fr&Ok bt^nnln^ to end, that these internal 
grounds are of themselves sufficiently strong to 
impeach its credibility as a matter of fact, unless 
such doubts happen to be outweighed — which in 
this case they are not — by good contemj>orary 
testimony. The narrative of Solon and Croesus 
can be taken for nothing else but an illustrative 
fiction, borrowed by Herodotus from some philo- 
sopher, and clothed in his own peculiar beauty of 
expression, which on this occasion is more deci- 
dedly poetical than is habitual with him. I cannot 
transcribe, and I hardly dare to abridge it. The 
vainglorious Croesus, at the summit of bis con- 
quests and his riches, endeavours to win from his 
visitor Solon an opinion that he is the happiest of 
mankind. The latter, after having twice preferred 


together with certaio factB prol>ab!y altogether fictitious, such the 
two sous of Cra^4»U9, the Phrygian Adrastus and hm history^ the hunt* 
fug of the roiscidevoue wild boar on Mount Olympus* the ultimaie pre- 
!»ervAtion of CrtiestiSj, ure put together m m to convey an imprcsaivc 
moral lesson. Tiie whole adventure of Atirmim mid the sen of Croesus 
IS depi€t4hcl in language emioently beautiful and |K>eticaL 

Plutarch treats the impressiveness and suitahlenegts of this narrative 
is the heAt proof of its bistoiica] tnath, and puts aside the chronok^j^i- 
ai as tinvrorthy of trust. Upon which reasoning Mr, Clinton 

tms the folio Jig very just ref mirks s—""' Plutarch must have had a very 
ifxif>erfect iden of the nature qf historical evidence, if ht could iriiagsnt* 
that the suitableness of a story to the character of Solon was a bitter 
firgunicnt for its authenticity than the numher of wilncssefi i>y whom 
it is attcf^led. Those who mvented the aoewe (assttming it to be a he- 
.U>n) would surely have had the skill to adapt the discourse to the 
character of the actora*' (p, 

To nmke this remark «|uite coiii|dete* it viTould be necessary Ici add 
the word** trmfworthimm and mmmof la aihldiloa to the 

tmm.her/* of attesting witnesses. Ajn4 it m a remark the more worthy 
of notice* masmneli as Mr, CUatoa here pointrdiy adverts to the eaist* 
eoce of plnumhl^ fieiwn^ m being eons plctely distinct from attiestmi 
matter of fact-— -a distinction of which he took HO' account in liiii''vln** 
dication of the hwti>rical credibility of the early Greek legends, ^ 
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to him modest and meritorion* Chrecian 
at length' reminds him that his vast wealth arid 
jwwer are of a tenure too precarions to serve as ah 
evidence of happiness-— that the gr^s are jealous 
and meddlesome, and often make the show of hap- 
piness a mere prelude to extreme disrister- — ^and 
that no man's life can be called happy Until |he 
whole of it has been played out, so that it may be 
seen to be out of the reach of reverses. C/oaius 
treats this opinion as absurd, but “ a great judg- 
ment from God fell upon him, after Solon was de- 
parted — probably (observes Herodotus) because he 
fancied himself the happiest of all men.” First he 
lo.st his favourite son Atys, a brave and intelligent 
vouth (his only other son being dumb). For the 
^Mysians of Olympus, being ruined by a destructive 
and formidable wild boar which they were unable to 
subdue, applied for aid to Croesus, who sent to the 
spot a chosen hunting force, and permitted, though 
with great reluctance, in consequence of an alarming 
dream — that his fav^ourite son should accompany 
them. The young prince was unintfuitionaUy shrin 
by the Phrygian exile Adrastus, whom Croesus had 
sheltered and protected ‘ ; and he had hardly reco- 
vered from the anguish of this mi^brtutie, wjieri 

* Herod, i. 32. Kpolm» fiM ^ 

re Kol ^ffip«>r$r fu I. ^ ss; 

^hedtrm Bri Mfum im}rktr AerdifiA 

Tim hunting wild hdlt with whom tte 
mnm 'eftxinot cope, upp«itr to bh borrowed 

The whole scene of Adiraetue# rettamlug S' |i8|i' %' 01^^- ■ 

deefi^t^^emorde, pntyiiig:: f«w dii^ oillS^idhlid:' 

by CbWMw, Audi 'Uwo JtlSing himaeif'' on the'li^ bf 
is deeply trai^e (iferod. i. 4A-4S>. . ' * . 
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the rapid ^r®t»th of Cyras and the Persian power 
iodaoed him to go to war with them, spinet the 
advice of his wisest counsellors. After a struggle 
of about three years he was completely defeated, 
his capital Sardis taken by storm, and himself 
made prisoner. Cyrus ordered a large pile to be 
prepared, and placed upon it Croesus in fetters, 
together with fourteen young JLydians, in the in- 
tentibn of burning them alive, either as a religious 
oifering, or in fulfilment of a vow, “or perhaps 
(says Herodotus) to see whether some of the gods 
would not interl’ere to rescue a man so pre-emi- 
nently pious as the king of Lydia'.” In this sad 
extremity, Croesus bethought him of the warning 
which be had before despised, and thrice pro- 
nounced, with a deep groan, the name of Solon. 
Cyrus desired the interpreters to inquire whom he 
was invoking, and learnt in reply the anecdote of the 
Athenian lawgiver, together with the solemn me- 
mento which be had offered to Croesus during more 
pror^rous days, attesting the frail tenure of all 
Imman greatness. The remark sunk deep into the 
Pern an monarch, as' a token of what might liappen 
to himself: he repent^ of bt» purpose, and direct- 
ed that the pile, which had already been kindled, 
should be immediately extingnished. But the or- 
ders came too late ; in spite of the most zealous 
efforts of the bystanders, the ffame was found un- 
quenchable, and CroBsus wpiild still have been 
burnt, had he not implored with |Mrayers and teara 
the succour of ApoUd, to whose Delphian and The- 
ban temples he had ^ven such ipunificent prfiepts. 

• Herixiot. i. 8S. , 
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His {>ray«i8 mem ^eard^ the faiP' 
diately overcast, arid a profuse i^ desc^SiidM. 
sufficient to e^ctinguish the dames*. ‘ The Hfe of 
Croesus was thus saved, and he became after* 
wards the confidential friend and adviser of hw 


conqueror. 

Such is the brief outline of a narrative which 
Herodotus has given with full development Hud antaftbi 
vvith iinpressive effect. It would have served as a "‘f™**’'*' 
show -lecture to the youth of Athens not less adini- 
ral>ly than the well-known fable of the Choice of 
llcraklfis, which the philosopher Prodikus*, a ju- 
nior contemporary of Herodotus, delivered with so 
much popularity. It illustrates forcibly the reli- 
gious and ethical ideas of antiquity ; the deep sense 
of the jealu.usy of the gods, who would not endure 
pride in any one e.srcept themselves* ; the impossi- 
bility, for any man, of realising to himself more 
than a very moderate share of happiness ; the dan- 
ger from reactionary Nemesis, if at any time he had 
overpassed such limit ; and the necessity of calcu- 
lat ions taking in the whole of life, as a basis tor 
rational comparison of different individuals; and 
as a practical consequCnce from these feelings^ a 
constant protest on the part of the moralists against 
vehement impulses and unrestrained aspiratiq^ 
llie more valuable this narratife appears, id, 


, ,V flerodot. i. 86, 87 : compare Plutanh. S^O, 17-88. 

/lar ctory about Oyg&i king of Lydia (Vateridi^axiin, di. t, 

' * K^nopb. Memorab. 'ti. 1, 21. 4»>r^ 

Ttjf 'HpoKkirntt, itt*p ^ m\ wXtiEcrroic AiKtBa(ora»,'&K. . *' " vVid'- ' 
* Herudot. vii. '10. & fltAg rk 

. . ^ yhp (ftfxtmtw fitiya i ■ ^ov i) fwSfUI. ' ■ f ' 
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iHmtrative chii^cKir* the less can we presume to 
treat it as a history. « * 

State of It is much to, be regretted that we have no in- 
formatiou respecting events in Attica immediately 
Solonian laws and constitution, which 
were promul|^ted in 594 b.c., so as to understand 
better the practical effect of these changes. What 
we next hear respecting Solon in Attica refers to a 
period immediately preceding the first usurpation 
leturnof of Peisistratus in 560 b.c., and after the return of 
Sotop from ||i8 long absence. We are here again 
intoc^dced ^ the same oligarchical dissensions as 
ato toported to have prevailed before the Solonian 
legislation : the Pedieis, or opulent proprietors of 
the plain round Atliens, under Lykurgus ; the Pa- 
rali of the south of Attica under Megaklfis ; and 
thd JDiakrii or mountaineers of the eastern cantons,^ 
the pOcMrest of the three classes^ under Peisistmtus, 
are in a state of violent intestine dispute. Ihe 
account of Hntarch represents Solon as returning 
to Athens during the height of this sedition. He 
, was treated with respect by all parties, but bis re- 
commendations were no longer obeyed, and he was 
disqualified by agn #nm acting wito effect in pub- 
lic. He employ^ ids best efforts to mitigate party 
animosities, and ap|#ed htmsell particttlarly to re- 
strain the ambi^obij^ Peilishn^ ulterior 

projects he quidWy d^ecied. > , 

The futiue to 

“ ; '**"*■ have been fimt portended % a udrecle* which b|^- 
pened, even before his Wrtti, to his fidher Hippo- 
kratlis at the ^ymnic eaiues: it realised. 



1 CI,] >1^' 

diB{}!iiy«<|' 'ii^; 

gari&nB’'-^parii^'^^ 'Us .^|iiu]a)?il^ 

> llefodot. i. 59 . 't rceord tMwwpiill^’ NjpM wi|4'l4c 
wd»; beeauae'^l Sjod it dit^nctir 

map refar to somo tsf&m 

than that vtthich i» inenttoi|a4, riuhstf<i^*lvSife,,;,ar ’’Sa^ 
taken place before the Soloniak |eg^atibn%|ii^^ t^^xe $04 
therefore nearly fbrty yeara bdbre titiia tnoVenipiit nf'#aiiAtratw»’'|$^^ , 
quire the deapotiam* Peiaistratus mnat then have ao yoni^ 
he could not with any propriety hm ain<| to hhva ^haptoed Nla«lll^ 
(N/criude rr : moreover the paihllc repnlihhe>« whkli i^Nia §mM 
useful to the ambition of Peisiatimlm m lii$0 
upon something more recent th^n hia bravery 

— ^just m the celebrity which enabled l^apoleOh 'to |d^'' of ■ 
succesfidhl ambition on the Bmmnir# |y ; 

victories gained within the preceding five OOnId not have 

been represented by any historian as ieat^0 inctoriai gained in 

the Seven Years* war, between 

At the same time my belief is, that the MivodOtae rm|iwa?t-» 

ing Peisistratua do really refer to the h^|egarhm war ih«Ed^ned In, 
tarch's Life of Solon, and that HerodOtis efctpposed that -^legiuri^^ 
to have been much more near to the desphjdam of Peidialratiis than , 
really was. In the conception of Herodntos, and by W^hat (after Hie-- 
bulir) I venture to call a mistake in his chronology, the interval Imwaen 



600-560 B.c. shrinks from forty ymm to Ht0e Or hothltll^:^ Bdm ^ ^ 

take appears, not only on ''the present oo()pii$ion, •-hntfr^ldaa 
others: first, in regard to, the allied dthko|giia\ 

Croesus, described and commented upon '4;' 'few.' 

in regard to 'the- poet Alkseus. and his iaftlbrloilw 

Athenian troops at Sigeinm and AxddMeitMoe^' 

when the Mityleneans were defbat^. 

indispntable, •inc* it w»» 

aoags 'but Herodot«» reiff«M!iito 

expedition dtrecA^ ijp PtdefeOyftt,.: 

lacomd this misfortime; 

dkUkm .of PerUtaikr of 09^11% ^'iSliMi ■ 

584' »tO.. '.«iid prahitbtjr 

befbiv,tbe time wbea iMkd 


. ' led to 'a« intrpdne^ 
of^igetum (£|^vdi y: WWtMflj.": ' ' 

If folteef. '''t^ l i p ' <i^ ^ 
dilSsKot aUrii^ W.ei««ade^;';|^'’'^^ 
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ip of the 

fini| i {^iaitio n 9 di&vbwiJil|||f all selfish pre^hsiohflH-^ 
paiidjp iry a& stratagem and force. 

Solon, 1 ^a^B|te^i^sed fruitless rei 

straoera||jffi|||||H publicly dend’ 

KisidliiHRKii^ii^ addr^ to the people. 

ehy Peisistratus finally acj 
a, is memorable iu Grecian tradi> 
He appeared one day in the agora of Athens 
, 4 n.his chariot with a pair of mules ; he had inten- 
tionidly wounded both his person and the mules, 
and in this condition he threw himself upon the 
compassion and defence of the people, pretending 
that his political enemies had violently attacked 
him; He implored the people to grant him a 
gulo^^ and at the moment when their S3rmpathie8 
were fF^iiiy aoi^used both in his favour and against* 
.hig^atlf^^cMed assassins, Aristo proposed formally 
to the £kU#ia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being 
composltd of friends of Peisistratus, had previously 
authon^ the proposition^) that a company of 
fifty club<men should be assigi^ as a permanent 
bpdy-gu^d for the defence of FynMhratns. To this 
motion Solon opposed a shrenuotts resistince*, but 


niistake pemdM all of UwiB'-'bo owf SMUrijr ten or 

fooryeart. afpRitei^ 

1 luii|.^eady'»nuiiteir'in.tlw'yrofk^i|iiy«ter 
spoto oTSikyAn '(ph. ix.}i^kaodHW'iteiteiidf W.ooafkMA'dnteM^^ 
in Herodotiu rMficc^v^'MNBte 
Megaklte, Allteatedn Mad of 

' Aristot.'IUitic.' V. 4, Si/Pittterdl. Sojkte, *9, ■'''•/ • ■ 

* Plate,' p^SSS^.irt •ivpawiaite-a|rs^-td''iW»ki i <||Wl^^ • 

nh'S%HW ^vXoadr nte* wS v&ftarm, am o*» ffMit | d w® 

* i. 49 . 4 " 
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' ■ ^md hiawelf 

had lost his: i^ses,; .wem''Pii^a| 

VQ»^, of it, iidwle the 
their disseat i and he cou|d o$Iy . „ 

^er the fatal vote had 
that he was wiser thaa the*ft«tB#|(j^( ' 
lained than the iatt^. Such wy . ■ - 

kuown instances in which this meiaoeabte i 
was played off against the liberty ol 
community. ' ’ - , Sj * 

1 he unbounded popular &vour which h^ |)f^> 
cured the passing of tliis grant was ferth«r 
manifested by the absence of all precautiotHT to pre» 
vent the limits of the grant from b«ing. exceedwfe* 

The nunher of the body-guard was 
fined to fifty, and . probably their 
exchanged for sharper weaimns-^ PeisisiS that 
found himself strong enough athrow;o« the maidc SfeSI 
and seize the^Akropolis. Hh leadii^ hpi^pe,^ SSS 
MegakMs and the Alkmiitonide, fled 

the city, and it was left to the venerable age and 
undaunted patriotism of Solon to stand foiWatd 
almost alone in a vain attempt to re^ the usw^ 
tion. He pul^cly p-esented himsaCjn the mark «^4 
pla^v employing ehcouragcmenti «tia©nstriinoe mi 
reproach, in orderjta n^ tMi^^l^lrf thnpeoiA 
lo prevent this 
them) would have; Ik 
was V more difficult, Pie 

gidnons'. But he4|»dfe| 
not actually ftvoarahk Wl 

■‘^ ‘Fltitarch. Solon. 

.pr. . 
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to their feaVs,,s^iad remained passive ; nor did any 
on« |oin Solon, when, as a last appeal, he pat on 
his armour and planted himself in military posture 
before the door of his house. “ I have done my 
duty (he exclaimed at length) ; I have sustained 
to the best of my power my country and the laws : ” 
and he then renounced all farther hope of opposi- 
tion, though resisting the instances of his friends 
that he should flee, and returning for answer, when 
they asked him on what he relied for protection, 
“ On my old age.” Nor did he even think it neces- 
sary to repress the inspirations of his Muse : some 
verses yet remain, composed seemingly at a moment 
when the strong hand of the new despot had begun 
to make itself sorely felt, in which he tells his 
countrymen — ” If ye have endured sorrow from 
your own baseness of soul, impute not the fault of 
this to the gods. Ye have yourselves put force and 
dominion into the hands of these men, and have 
thus drawn upon yourselves wretched slavery.” 

It is gratifying to learn that Peisistratus, whose 
conduct throughout his despotism was -compara- 
tively mild, left Solon untouched. How long this 
distinguished man survived the practical subversion 
of his own constitution, we cannot certainly de.ter- 
'hi* according to the most probable state- 

character. ment he died during the very next year, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty. We have only to regret that 
we are deprived of the means of following more 
in detail his noble and exemplary character. He 
represents the best tendencies of bis age, combined 
with much that is personally excellent ; the im- 
proved ethical sensibility; the thirst for enlarged 
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knowledge and obsefiNftkm, not less pot^t in fl^y | 
age than in youth ; thiS^^QOeption of ri^*iLiiR|pira 
popular institutions, depai^ng: sOi^Bably^fi^ the 
type and spirit of the governments around him, and 
calculated to found a new character in the Athenian 
people ; a genuine and reflecting sympathy with 
the mass of the poor, anxious not metcly tO rescue 
them from the oppressions of the rich, but also to 
create in them habits of self-relying industry; lastly, 
during his temporary possession of a power alto- 
gether arbitrary, not merely an absence of all selfish 
ambition, but a rare discretion in seizing the mean 
between conflicting exigencies. In reading his 
poems we must alw^ays recollect that what now 
appears common-place was once new, so that to his 
comparatively unlettered age, the social pictures 
which he draws were still fresh, and his exhorta- 
tions calculated to live in the memory; The poems 
composed on moral subjects generallj' inculcate a 
spirit of gentleness towards others and moderation 
in i)er3onal objects ; they represent the gods as 
irresistible, retributive, favouring the good and 
punishing the bad, though sometimes very tardily. 
But his compositions on special and present occa- 
sions are usually conceived in a more vigorous 
spirit, denouncing the oppressions of the rich at 
one time and the timid submission to PeisistratuB 
at another, and expressing in emphatic langngg ^ 
his own proud consciousness of having stood for- 
ward as champion of the mass of the p^ple. Of 
early poems hardly anything is presei|red ; the feiir 
lines which remain seem to manifest alovial temp^ 
rament which we may well conceive |t> have bei^ 
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jv ©v«rfeiid by t^e political difficidties against which he 
httdto contend— diflSeulties arising successively out 
of the Megarian war, the Kylonian sacrilege, the 
public despondency healed by Epimenides, and the 
task of arbiter between a rapacious oligarchy and 
a suffering people. In one of his elegies addressed 
to Mimnermus, he marked out the sixtieth year as 
the longest desirable period of life, in preference to 
the eightieth year, which that poet had e.^pressed 
a wish to attain * ; but his own life, as far as we 
can judge, seems to have reached tiie longest of 
the two periods, and not the least honourable part 
of it (the resistance to Pcisistratus) occurs imme- 
diately before Ids death. There prevailed a story% 
that his ashes were crollected and scattered around 
the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as ab- 
surd — though he tells us at tlie same time that it 
was believed both by Aristotle and by many other 
considerable men : it is at least as ancient as tlie 
poet Kratinus, who alluded to it in one of his 
comedies, and I do not feel inclined to reject if*. 
The inscription on the statue of Solon at Athens 
described him as a Salaminian : be bad been the 
great means of acquiring the island for his country, 
and it seems highly probable that among the new 
Athenian citizens who went to settle there, he may 
have received a lot of land and become enrolled 
among the Salaminian demots. The dispersion of 
his ashes in various parts of the iskmd connects 

^ SoloD, Fragment 22, ed. Bergk, Isokrat^s afilrms that Soion was 
Mile first person to whom the appellation gophti^ <in la^r times eairry- 
ing with it so much qhloquy) 'y/w ap{d*ted (Isokratils^ Qr, xv. pe Per- 
mutatione> p. M4 ; p. 406 Bek*)* 

* Plutarch, Sobn^ 32 ; iC^i|ms ap. Dmgen* LaUrt, i* 62# 
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him with it as in some sort the CEkist, and we 
construe that incident, if not as the expressh^ '^1* 
a public vote, at least as a piece of affectionate 
vanity on tlie part of his surviving friends*. 

We have now reached the period of the u.sur- 
pation of Peisistratus (b.c. 5t,0), whose dynasty go- 
vernoi Athens fwith two temporary interruptions 
during the life of Peisistratus himself) for fifty 
years, "fhe history of this despotism, milder than 
Greeiati despcAism gerteraliy, and productive of 
iinporlanl consequences io Athens, will be reserved 
for a succeeding chapter. 


APrKNDIX. 

The cxplauatjoii which M. vmt Savigny give.'^ of the Xexi xind Ad- 
dict! under liie c-ld Rmuan iuw of tieutor aad creditor (atVer he haf> refuted 
the I luculutioii .4 A’iebulir on tliv SwUiie subject), while it throws great 
! :.:hr 0:1 Uic historical changes in Roman legislation on that importaat 
r''ui»jct s, forth al the '^antr time the marked ditference made in the 
procetlun of between the demand of the creditor fur repayment 

of’p'/ and the demand for payment of 

1 he primitive Homuii law distiiuiuislicd a debt arising from money 
lent, t'vrta credita) from debts arising out of contract, delict* 

sale, &c. or any other source : the creditor on the former grouud hari a 
quick and easy procc.ss, by which he acquired the fullest power over the 
person mnl property of his debtor. After the debt on loon w'as either 
confessed or proved before the magistrate, thirty days were allowed to 
the debtor for [.layment : if payment was not made withirx that titne« 
the creditor laid hola of him {mands i^jectio) and carried him before 
the nuigistrate again. The debtor was now again required either to 


* Aristides, in noticing this story of the spreadij^ of the aehes'of 
Solon in Salainis, treats him as of the bland (Orah xlvi. 

‘Y7r#> rwv rfrrdfHay, p. 1 72 ; p. 230 Dindorf). Thaiinscriptioii on im 
statue, which de8cril>es him as boru in Salamis, c«b bwdly Imvm hmm 
Uteralty true ; for when he was bom, Salamia wm inrorpomted in 
Attica; blit it may have been true by adoption (see D||^n, JLaiit* u 6S). 
The statue Msems to have been erected by the Salainibiiazis theJuatthwA 
a long time af^er Solon : see Menag* ad Diogen. I. e. 
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pRy or to fiiut a sointy (pintiKv); if neither of these demands were com- 
plied with, the ci-editor took possession of him and carricxi him home, 
where he kept him in chains for two months ; tlu ring which iiiterval he 
brougfit him before the praetor puidicly cm three successive nundinal 
If the debt was not paid within these two mutuhs, the sentence of 
addiction was pronounced, an<i the creditor heearnc einp(Avered either 
to put bis debtor tcj death, or to seU him for a lavt' (p SI), or ?o 
keep him at forced work, wdthout any restriction ns to the degree of ill- 
mmge which might he iidUrred U]Km him. 'llie judginciiL ot the ma- 
gistrate authorised him, insule^^, to fei?'- tlu projunty of hi^ debtor 
wberever lie could Imd an)', iifhin tl e liiinfs sufficient for |>a\ineii{ : 
this was one td Uie points which Xieluhr )sad denied. 

Such was the old law of Rome, wnh res[jt ct the const‘queiios <d' 
an action for money bad and received, more than a cenMov afoi 
the Twelve Tables, But the iaw did not ajqii\ ' !.i'- ■">ti’b,gerit pemonal 
execution to any debt that aii-ing from Inari "and even (■ that 

debt only to the j-r nripal out t^> llu jiuerc-a - w meb lalt* i li.ad 

to be ciaiu^ed by a pin* t s^ ■ >tl,i iuo>'e ireutle .nd less elfo emt, apnly- 
ing to p l uiy and not t'> the of the (n'i,>toi. Ac- 

cordinglv it was tv> ' {id\an';e.!' ‘d the creditor to devi.-e ^ouic nicans 
for bringuig }>i- claim ^'*f in> ■>; .aaeu' the satne stiin'iee.t proce -a :i * 
his claim lut the prb^-^nna , u w j- jn-.* to iu^ ruhantage, if his claim 
arose, notout cd' i.-mot • U :\t biU out < onjpensation for injury, 

or any olliei source, it> gi^e To it tfte form 4d an action for monev lent. 
Now the Nexum, or Nd xi obbgalio, was an intibcc — a hetitious loan — 
whereby this pur}>osc was accrrmpli.-died. 'I'hc severe proc« wrhich 
icaaliy bfdonged only to the icrovcry • the principal money, was ex- 
Imub d by the Nexum so as comprehend the iritereT-ti and so aa to 
comprtdiend aitjo claims for money arising from ail other sources (as 
well as from loan), wherein the b>w' gave no direct rccour&e except 
against the firopertyof a debtor. 'I’he Debitor Nexus was mad< Imhie 
by this legal art \ih:e to pass into the wmddioncf an Addictu.'-, tither 
without fiaviag bonowed money at all, or for the interest a.s wed ns for 
the pj mcipal of that which he liad borroweti. 

The Lex Ihietcha, passed about b.c. 325, liberated all the Nexi then 
under habihty, and inter Ji< ted the Next obligatio for ever afterw ai js 
(C icero, Do Repubh ii. 34 ; Livy, viii. 2>^>. Here, jui in the Seissneh- 
theia of Solon, the existing contracts w ere cancelled, at the same tune 
that the wdmlc class of bimdar contracts were forbidden for the future. 

But thfuigh the Nexi oblirratio was thus abolished, the old atringent 
remedy still continued against tb«? debtor on loan, m/ar <m tkeprindpe^ 
mm 6orrowed, apart froin interest. Some mitigations were introdueedi : 
by a Ivvx Julia, the stUl more important provision was added, that the 
debtor by means of a (h-ssio Bouurum might save his person 
seizure. But thisCessio Bonomm was coupled with conditions wht^ 
could not always be fultBled, nor was the debtor admitted to the bendfil 
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of it, if he had been guilty of eturelei&sness or diahoneaty. AcccwMlii^ljr- 
the old atringeut process* and the addiction in wlilch it ended* 
it became less frequent, still contihned thconghout the course of fitojpe- 
rial Rome, and even down to the time of Justinian. T1»e,|iiri'ralc prison* 
with adjudi’^ated debtors working in it, was still the appendage to a 
Roman money-lender's house, even in the third and fourth eentnriea 
after the Christian sera, though the practice seems to have become 
rarer anil rarer. The status of the Addicfm D^hitdfr, with its peculiar 
rights and obligations, is discussed by Quintilian (vii. 3); and Aulus 
Gellius observes — Addici namque nun.« et vinciri multos mdemu», quia 
vinrulorurn poinatn deterrimi homine-s contemnunt. (ax* I ) 

If the Addii'iuit Debitor %vas adjudged to several creditors, they were 
allowefl by the Twelve Tables to divide his body among them. No 
example was known of this power having been ever carried into effect, 
but the law was understood to give the |>ower distinctly. 

It is useful to have before us the old Roman law of debtor and cre- 
ditor, partly as a point of comparison with the ante-Solonian practice 
lu Attica, partly to illustrate the difference drawn in an early state of 
society hetvrecii the claim for the principal and the claim for the in- 
feres r. 

Sic the Abhandliing of Von Savigny in the Transactions of ti.e 
lb rlin Academy for 1833, p. TO-IOS ; the subject is also treated by 
the saufc juhnirabie expositor in his System cles heutigen Romisrhen 
Rccbta, vcd. v. sect. 219, and in Bes Jage xiv. 10-11 of that volume. 

1'he same peculiar stringent process, wdiich wras available in the case 
cin action for pratmia ceHa rredita, was also specially extended to the 
suretc, vvbtj had paid down money to liquidate another man's debt : 
the debtor, if insolvent , became his Addictus — this was the Actio Ihpemd* 

I iiavc abeady remarked in a former note, that in the Attic law, a case 
aiJttlogous to this was tlie only one in which the original remedy against 
llie person of the dehtur was always maintained. When a man had paid 
money to redeem a citizen from captivity, the latter, if he did not repay 
it, became th<' slave of the party who had advanced the money. 

Walter (Geschichte des Romischen Hechts, sect. 583-715, 2ad ed.) 
calls m {|uestK)n the above explanation of Von Savtgny, on grounds 
which do not appear to me sufficient. 

How long the feeling continued, that it was immoral and Irreligious 
to receive any inter€*st at all for money lent, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing notice respecting the state of the law in France even down to 
1789: — 

Avant la Revolution Fran^aise (de 1789) le pr^t ^ inter^t n^^tait 
pas 6galeraent ad mis dans les diverses partieflj "du Dana lea 

pays de droit f‘crit, il t^tait pernais de stipulet* l^nt^r^ des d^nlers 
pr^t^s : mais la jurisprudenc,© des parlemens souvent h eel 

usage. Suivant le droit cornmun des pays eouttibiers, on ne pwM^mt 
stipuler aucun int^r^t pour It prfit appelV en droit On litnidt 
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l>our niaxime qw Targetit tut. produisant rien par iuUm4aie/tifit«l pi^t 
iffvait ^tre gratulf t q«e la perception d'intiSrdts uue usure f 4 cet 
^anl, on admettait asecz g^n^ralemeat lea priucipes du droit canonique* 
i)ii refite, la !%islatioii et la jutbpnulence variait'nt suivant les loca» 
Htes et suivaot la nature des coutrats et de^^ obligaii^uiw/' (Carette, 
1.019 Aanotees, ou Loi.>, Decrets, Ordonnance^, i*aris 1843j Note sur 
le Ut^rret dc rAswembUe Nationaie concerniuiit !e ot lut^Tet, Aodt 
! i. i789.> 

The National Assembty declared the legality of all loans on interest, 
**siuvant le taux deternun^ par la loi/* hut flid ned tleui fi\an\ £[)ecial 
rate. Le df^cret du 1 1 Avril 1703 defeiulit la venle <*t rucliat du 
numeraire. I^a ioi du o dorfwal, an ni, deelara que Tor et Targent 
sont marrbaudises ; raais eUe fut lanportee par le decrct du 2 prairiai 
fiuivant. articies i :J03 et 1907 du Code < hvil jwrjTietterit ie prer h 

niaui au laux tixe on autorise par la loi. La loi du 3 Si pt. 
1807 a lixe tu,ux dhotert t a per cent, en inatiere rivdo et h C per 
cent, en matier*^ 

'Fhe article on Londiriri-houses, in Itecknianrrrf Hhtory ol Inventions 
tvoL Hi. pp. i>--6o), is highly iateicj'tiliir and iastructive ou thtf same 
subject. It trae-v the gra<iuai cahuig in question, sniligation, arnl dts- 
appearance of the ancient antipa!l \ ngaiu'^t taking interest for n.oney, 
an antipathy long saTtclioned by the ecclesiastics as well as by the 
jurists. Lending-houses, or Mont:* ih* Ihetc, were first coniraenced 
in Italy «tainl the inhidle of the fifteenth century, by some Franciscan 
monks, for the purpose «d' le.^i inng pf)or lit^rnAvcrs from the exorbitant 
esacti iis of the Jews : Pope Pius 11. Eneas Silviiis, one of the ablest 
of ttie popes, abrmt 145S- 14biy was the brs#t vviu) approved of one tvf 
them at Perugia, tint even ihe {mpal was long combateii by a 

large proportion of ecclesiastics. At first it was to be purel) charitable, 
not f olv neither giving interest to those w'ho contributed iivooev , nor 
takinir inu from tlu‘ borrow'ers, but not even provi<iing fixed pay tt» 
the adiuinistrutors ; iiUeiei*t w’as tacitly taken, but the popes were a 
long time before they would forrnaliy ;ipprove of suc.b a practice. At 
V icen/H, us urdtr To avoid the reprf>ach of usury, the artifice was em- 
pioyeii of ntd dcruandmg any interest, but admonishing the borrowers 
that they should give a rt rnurteration acronUfsg to tlieir piety and 
abdity.'^ / p. 3i.) The Dominicans, partimus of the old doctrine, called 
these* establkshment* M antes Impietaiuf. A Franciscan monk Bernar- 
dinus, one of the tnost active promoters of the Mont® de Pidt^, did not 
Vi lit 11 re t j defend, but f>oly to excuse m an unavoidable evil, the pay- 
iTfierst wages to the clerk® and adm ini strator® : %H^closi«« et reli- 
gmius fatebatur Bcrnardtlius fore, ®i absque ullo peilitus oboloet pretio 
mutuum dftretur et commodaretiir libere pecunia, mnI plumopu® et pau^ 
peruin subakiiuna ejtiguo »ic duraturum tempore. Non enins (Inqui*) 
tantus e»t ardor bomlnixni^ ut gobernatores et ofiSiciatea^ Montinm miriL 
aterio nacerijj^rii^ veiiat laborem hunc offinefti gratk aubire s quod ®i re- 
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monerandi sint ex sorte principalis vel ipso depositor scu exili Bfottf , 
tium arario, brevi exhaurlatars et eommodiim oppoitoiiuKiqw 
pauperuiu rjefugium ubiquc peiibit.*’' (p. 33.) 

llie council of Trent, during tJhe folk>wing century# pjtmOUiiced in 
favour of the legal it)^ and usefulness of these lencSng-lionseSs and this 
has ainc*^ been understood to be the sentiment of tdie Catholic church 
generally. 

To trace this gradual change of moral feeling is highly instructive, 
tlif* more' HO as that general basis of sentiment, of which the antipathy 
against lending money on interest is only a pai-ticular cace, still pre- 
vaiifi, largely in soviet)^ and directs the current of moral approbation and 
diHripprobaiion. In stxme nations, as among the Tucietot Persians befo^ 

( vrus, lliii' sentiment has bt en carried so far as to repudiate and desplli 
ail l.uying and selling, (llerodot. i. 163.^ With many, the principle 
of I \;pt\'('ity in human dealings appears, when conceived in theory, 
Jtu] contcra|itible, and goes by some bad name, such as egoism, 
selli iaiesSj calculation, political econo. uy, &c. : the only sentiment 
wtnrh they will admit in theory, is, that the man who has, ought to be 
It ;u]y at ail times to give away 'what he has to him who has not j 
while the latter is encouraged to expect and require such gratuiious 
donation. 
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EUBOL^.— CYCLADES. 
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Among the Ionic portion of Hellas are to be reck- 
oned (besides Athens) Euboea, and the numerous 
group of islands included between the sovithern- 
most Eubcean promontory, the eastern coast of 
Peloponnesus and the north-western coast of Krete. 
Of these islands some are to be considered as out- 
lying prolongations, in a soutli-easterly direction, 
of the mountain-system of Attica ; others, of that 
of Euboea ; while a certain number of them lie 
apart from either system, and .seem referable to a 
volcanic origin'. To the first class belong Ke6.s, 
Kythnus, Seriphus, Pholegandrus, Sikinus, Gyarus, 
Syra, Paros, and Antiparos ; to tfie second class, 
Andros, Tenos, Mykonos, Di'los, .Naxos, Amorgos ; 
to the third class, KimAlus, .MAIos, ThAra. 'ihese 
islands passed amongst the ancients by the general 
name of the Cyclades and the Sporades ; the former 
denomination being commonly understood to com- 
prise those which immediately surrounded the 
sacred island of DAlos, — the latter being given to 
those which lay more scattered and apart. But 
the names are not applied with uniformity or stea- 
diness even in ancient times t at present, the whole 
group are usually known by the title of Cyclades. 

The population of these islands was called Ionic 


' fadktt, Rcisciti dureh Cncclicnltod, vol. ii. p. 87, 
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— with the excepti(ii|!^ of Styra and Kiurystut 
southern part ofEuboBa, and the island 
nus, which were peopled hf DrfOf«^% the 
tribe as those who have been already remarked m 
the Argolic peninsula ■ and with the exception also 
of M6loa and Th6ra, which were colonies from 
Sparta. 

The island of Euboea, long and narrow lilte Buiwau 
KrtUc, and exhibiting a continuous backbone ©f 
lofty mountains from north-west to south-east, is 
separated from Boeotia at one point by a strait so 
narrovr (celebrated in antiquity under the name ot 
the Eurlpus), that the two were connected by a 
bridge for a large portion of the historical period 
of Greece, erected during the later times of the 
Peloponnesian war by the inhabitants of Chalkis*, 

Its general want of breadth leaves little room for 
plains ; the area of the island consists principally 
of mountain, rock, dell, and ravine, suited in mauy 
parts for pasture, but rarely convenient for grain- 
culture or town habitations. Some plains there 
were, however, of great fertility, especially that of 
Lelantura'*, bordering on the sea near Chalkis, and 
continuing from that city in a southerly direction 
towards Eretria. Chalkis and Eretria, both situated 
on the western coast, and both occupying parts of 
this fertile plain, were the twm principal places in 
the island : the domain of each se^ms to have ex- 

i.'. 

* Herodot, viiiA 46 ; Thucyd, vii. 57. • Diodor. xiii. 47, 

* Kftliinaachus, Hymn, ad Delum» 289# M|ii Spanlieim^a nola ; 

Tlieognb, v. 888 ; Theofdirait. Hiat. Fiaiit. 8, i|: - 

See Leake, Travels in NorUiem Greece, voL'P. ch. 14. p, 254 mi. 

The ^asaage of Tbeognb leads to tiic belief Kirmllbtta tomcd a 
, part of the territory of Cbalkk^ |( 
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tended across the island from sea to sea*. Towards 
the northern end of the island were situated Hi- 
stipea, afterwards csdled Oreus, as well as Kdrinthus 
and Dinm : Ath^nae Diades, ^Ed^psus, iEgae, and 
Orobiae, are also mentioned on the north-western 
coast, over against Lokris. Dystus, Styra, and 
Karystus are made known to us in the portion of 
BCT«»*owns the island south of Eretria — the two latter opposite 
Attic denies Halai Araph^nides and Prasiaj®. 
Jlie large extent of the island of Eubcna w;is thus 
dhstributed between six or seven cities, the larger 
and central portion belonging to Chaikis and Ere- 
tria ; but the extensive mountain lands — applicable 
only for pastures in the summer, for the most part 
public lands, let out for pasture to such proprietors 
as had the means of providing winter sustenance 
elsewhere for their cattle, — were never visited by 
any «ne except the shepherds, and hardly better 
known to the citizens resident in Chaikis and Ere- 
tria than if they had been situated on the other 
side of the iEgean**. 

* Skylax (c- 59) treats the island of Skyrus os opposite to Eretria, 
the tcrritor>* of which most therefore have included a portion of the 
eastern coast of Eubcea, as weiJ,aObe western. He recognises only 
four cities in the i.‘jland— Karystai|Sjfftrm, Chaikis, and Hestiaea. 

’ Mannert, Geograph. Gr. Eofii. part viii. book i. c. 16- p. 248 ; 
Strabo, x. p. 445-449. 

^ llie seventh Oration of Dio Chrysostom, which describes his ship- 
wreck near CajH^ Kaphareas, on the island of Euboea, and the shelter 
and kindness which he experienced from a poor mountain huntsman, 
preBents one of the most interesting pictures remaining, of this purely 
rustic portion of the Greek population (Or. vii. p. 221 sey.)-^m©n who 
never entered the city, and were strangers to the habits, manners, and 
dress there prevailing— ^men who drank milk and were clothed in skins 
(yoXnicToiTorai? av^, et•pet^drar, Kurip. Klektr, 169), yet nevertheless 
(as it seems) possessing right of dtaeiuihi|i (p. 236) which thay never 
exercised, lire industry of the poor mm visited by Dion had hrought 
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The towns above enumerated in Euboea, ejtCNi^^'^w 
ing Athense Diades, all find a place in the SW. 

Of their history we know no partusutera until con-^ 
siderably after 776 b.c., and they are first intro* 
.-fteieed to us as Ionic, though in Homer the p<^»- 
Ifition are called Abantes. The Greek authors are 
never at a loss to give us the etymology of a name, 
and while Aristotle .tells us that the Abantes 
Thracians who had passed over into the island from 
Aba’ in Phokis, Hesiod deduces the name of 1^- 
hora from the cow 16'. Hellopia, a district near 
Histi'd'a, was said to have been founded by Hellops 
son of Ion : according to others, JBklus and Ko- 
thus, two Athenians*, were the founders, the former 
of Krotria, the latter of Chalkis and K^rinthus : 
and w e are told, that among the demes of Attica, 
there w’cre two named Histisea and Eretria, from 
whence .some contended that the appellations of the 
two Eubman towns were derived.’ Though Hero- 
dotus represents the population of Styra as Dryo- 
pian, there wrere others who contended that it Wl 
originally been p^pled from Marathon and the 

into cultivation a little garden and field in a desert spot near Ka- 

pl^ueus. 

Twti-thirds of the territory of this Euboic city consisted of barren 
mountain (p. *232) ; it must probably have been Karystus. 

The high lands of Euboea were both uninhabited and difficult of ap^ 
proach, even at the time of the battle of Marathon, when Chalkis 
Eretria had not greatly declined from the maximum of their powir j 
inhabitants of Eretria looked to rd ikpu rffs as a mfuge agaiaat 

the Persian force under Datis (Herod, vi. iOD); 

* Strabo, x. p. 445. ^ 

* Plutarch, Qusest. Gnec. p. 296 5 Strab. a. fb 446 (whose statem^ta 
are very perplexed) ; Velleius Patercul. i. 4, y 

According to Skywiras tho China (v. 57t), ww fesndad by 

Panddrus son of Srcchthcns, and KIrinthiia bj^^otbon, froiii AAtm, 
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Tetrapolis of Attica, partly from the deme called 
Steireis. The principal writers whom Strabo con- 
sulted seem to trace the population of Euboea, by 
one means or another, to an Attic origin, though 
there were peculiarities in the Eretrian dialect which 
gave rise to the supposition that they had been 
joined by settlers from Elis, or from the Triphylian 
Makistus. 

Our earliest historical intimations represent 
Chalkis and Eretria as the wealthiest, most power- 
ful, and most enterprising Ionic cities in European 
Greece — apparently surpassing Athens, and not in- 
ferior to Samos or Miletus. Besides the fertility 
of the plain Jjclantum, Chalkis possessed the ad- 
vantage of copper and iron ore, obtained in imme- 
diate proximity both to the city and to the sea, 
which her citizens smelted and converted into arms 
and other implements, with a verj' profitable result: 
the Chalkidic sword acquired a distinctive renown*. 
In this mineral source of wealth several of the other 
islands shared ; iron ore is found in Kc6s, Kythnus, 
and Seriphu^, and traces are still evident in the 
latter island of extensive smelting formerly prac- 
tised Moreover in Siphnus, there were in early 
times veins of silver and gold, by which the inha- 


' Strabo, x. p. 440. — flap XaXfctdtKai trrrd^ai (Alkanjs, Fragtn. 7, 
Schneidewin ) — XaKKidiKoy nor^ptf*p (Ari^tophao. Eqoit. 237)-~-C€rtainly 
belongs to the Euboic Chalkis, not to the Thrakiaii Chalkidik^.. 
Botekh, Staatshaushalt. der Athener, vol. ii. p. 2B4. App. xi., cites 
XaXxtdcKtt woTTjpia in an inscription: compare Steph. By*. X.aXick Nav- 
(TiicXftTijt Jlomer, Hymn. A|>t>ir. 219. 

* See the mineralogical account of the islands in Fiedler (Eeisen, 
vol. ii. pp. 88, US, 562). 

The copper and irttn ore near Chalkis had ceased to be worked even 
in the time of Strabo : Fiedler iadicates the probable site (vol. i. p.443). 
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bitants were greatly enriched; though their ,, 

acquisitions, attested by the magnitude of the titbe^* 
which they offered at the JDlelphian temple, Were 
only of temporary duration, and belong particularly 
to the seventh and sixth centuries before the Chris- 
tian a?ra. The island of Naxos too was at an early 
day wealthy and populous. Andros, T^nos, Ke^s, 
and several other i.slands, were at one time reduced 
to dependence upon Eretria® ; otl»er islands seem 
to have been in like manner dependent upon Naxoi, 
wh'u lj at the time immediately preceding the Tonic 
revolt possessed a considerable maritime force, and 
c-ould muster 8000 heavy-armetl citizen.S'* — a very 
large force for any single Grecian ( ity. Nor was 
the military force of Eretria much inferior ; for in 
the temple of the Amarynthian Artemis, nearly a 
mile from the city, to which the Eretrians were in 
the habit of marching 'w .solemn procession to cele- 
brate the festival of the goddess, there stood an 
ancient column, setting forth that the procession 
hud been performed by no h’ss than 3000 hoplites, 
600 horsemen, and 60 chariots'*. The date of this 
in.scription cannot he known, but it can hardly be 


Herotlot. iii. 57- The Siphnians, however, in an evil honr, cora- 
niitUni the wrong of withholding this tithe : the aea socm rushed m iuid 
rendered the mines over afterwards unworkahie (Pausan. x, 11, 2). 

^ Strabo, x. p. 44S, 

^ Herodot. v. 31. Compare the accounts of these various islands in 
the recent voyages of Professor Ross, Reist n Auf den Griechischen In* 
selri, voi- i. letter 2 ; voL ii. letter 15. ^ 

Tlie population of Naxos is now about 11,000 souls ; that of Andms 
15,fK)0 (Ross, voL i. p. 28 ; vol. ii. p. 22). 

But the extent and fertility of the Naxtaui|>l&in perfectly suffice for 
that aggregate population of 100,000 souls, wlltch seems implied in tlie 
account of Herodotus. f 

* Strabo, /. c. 
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earlier than the 45th Olympiad, or 600 b.c. — near 
about the time of (he Solonian legislation. Chalkis 
was still more powerful than Eretria : both were in 
early times governed by an oligarchy, w hich among 
the Chalkifiians was called the llippobotie or Horse- 
feeders — proprietors probably of most part of the 
plain called Lelantuiii, and cm{>loying the adjoining 
mountains as summer pasture for their herds. The 
ejctent of their profierty is attested by tlu; large 
number of 4000 Kieruehs oi’ out-freemea, whom 
Athens quartered upon their lauds, after the vic- 
tory gained ov<r them w'lien they assisted the ex- 
pelled Ilip}>ia.' in his eTorts to regain the Athenian 
sceptre ' . 

(,’onlining our attention, as we now do, to the 
first two centuries of Gixciun history, or the inter- 
val bttw'een 77(1 n.t. aru) add n.c., tlu‘re are scarce 
any fact.s winch \vc can [ux^dnee to a.s'certain the 
eonditioB of these Ionic islands. Two or three cir- 
cumstances however may he named which go to 
confirm our idea of their early wealth and import- 
ance. 

1. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presenl-s to vis 
the island of Delos as the centre of a great periodi- 
cal festival in honour of Apollo, celebrated by all 
the cities, insular and continental, of the Ionic 
name. W hat the date of this hymn is, we have no 
means of determining ; Thucydides quotes it with- 
out hesitation as the production of Homer, and 
doubtless it was in his time universally accepted as 
such, though modern critics concur in regarding 

^ Herodot. v. 77 ; Arlstotdes, pragment. ed. Neu- 

laaaaa, p. 111~U2 ; compare Arietot. Polit. iv. 3, 3, 
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both that and the other hymns as mnch lafter tiiati 
the Iliad and Odyssey; it cannot prohat^^ 
later tlian 600 b.c. The deseription of . the . Ibnic 
visitors presented to us in this hytiln is splendid 
and iin,>osing ; the number ol' their ships, the dis- 
play of their finery, the bt'auty of their women, the 
athletic exhibitions as well as the matches of song 
anil dance — all these are represented as making an 
iru ffaceabk* impression oii the sj'ectator* : ‘‘ the 
HSHeml)led lonians look as if they were beyond the 
reacii of old age or death.” Snch was the magni- 
ficence of which Delos w’as the periixiical theatre, 
and wliich called forth the voices and poeticed ge- 
nius not merely of itinerant bards, but also of the 
J)*:iiau maidens in the temple of Apollo, during the 
century preceding 560 b.c. At that time it was the 
great central festival of the loaians in Asia and 
Europe ; fietjuented by the twelve Ionic cities in 
and near Asia JNliuor, as well as by Athens and 
( halkis ill Europe it had not yet been superseded 
by the Ephesia as the exclusive festival of the 
former, nor had the Panatheutca of Athens reached 
the importance which afterwards came to belong to 
them during the plenitude of the Athenian power. 

We 6nd both Polykrat^sof Samos, and Peisistra- 
tus of Attiens, taking a warm interest in the sanc^- 
tity of Delos and the celebrity of this festival*; b®t 

^ Horn. Hymi)., Apoll. Del, 146^176 ; Thac|^. iii. 104 : — 

4»aiTj K aBavarovs ica^i ayiipiaii tfjLpfWBUt 
enapTidtrfii &r 

Uavrmp yap mw idovro ^ 

T dficctotj ijd* ain-mu Xi^ripam 

’ Thucyd, tii. 104. ^ 
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it was partly the rise of these two great Ionian de- 
spots, partly the conquests of the Persians in Asia 
Minor, which broke up the independence of the 
iiuiuerous petty Ionian cities, during the last half 
of the sixth century before the Christian a'ra ; and 
the great festival at D£los gradually declined in 
importance, 'lliough never wholly intermitted, it 
was shorn of much of its previous ornament, and 
especially of that which constituted tlie tirst of all 
ornaments — the crowd of jijyons visitors. And 
Thuc3'dides, when lu* notices the attempt made by 
the Athenians during tlie Peloponnesian war, in the 
height of their naval supremacy, to revive the 
Delian festival, quotes the Homeric Hymn to Ajiollo 
as a certificate of its foregone and long-forgotten 
splendour : wt {>crceive that ( \'en hr could tind no 
better evidence Ilian this hymn, tor Grecian Irans- 
av tions of a century anterior to Peisislratus, and 
wc may therefore judge Ikov impt-r Icctiv the history 
of this period was known to the nu n who took jiart 
m the Pelopoiuicsian war. The h\ tnn is excetd- 
ingly precious as an historical document, because it 
atte-ts to us a transitory glorj^ and extensive asso- 
ciation of the Ionic (hecks on both sides of the 
..Egean Sea, which llie conquests of the Lydians 
first, and of the Persians alterwards, overtlirew- — a 
time when the hair of the wealthy Athenian was 
decorated with golden ornaments, and his tunic 
made of linen’, like that of the Milesians andiiphe- 
sians, instead of the more, sober costume and woollen 
clothing which he subsequently copied from Sparta 
and Peloponnesus — a time too when the Ionic name 

* Thucyd., i. 6. &c. 
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had not yet contracted that stain of effeminacy and 
cowardice which stooci imprinted upon it in the 
time of Herodotus and T^uoydidfis, and which 
grew partly out of the subjugation of the Asiatic 
lonians by Persia, partly out of the antipathy of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens. The author of 
the Homeric hymn, in describing the proud lonians 
wlio thronged in his day to the Delirn festival, 
could hardly have anticipated a time to come when 
tia name Ionian would become a reproach, such as 
the Enropean Greeks, to whom it really belonged, 
were desirous of disclaimingh 

Another illustrative fact, m reference both to 
the lonians generally and to Clialkis and Eretria in 
partirnla! during the century anterior to Peisistra- 
^is, is to be foand *n the %var between tliese twm 
ohms respecting the fertile plain Lelantum which 
lav hctwvr.n tl em. In gciunad, it appears, these 
two important towms maintained harmonious rela- 
tions, bift tlicre w^ere some occasions of dispute, and 
one in particular, wherein a formidable w ar ensued 
between therm Several allies joined with each, 
and it is rcmaikable that this was the only war 
known to Thucydid^^s (anterior to the Persian con- 
quest which had risen above the dignity of a mere 
quarrel betw^een neighbours, and in which so many 
ditierent states manifested a disposition to interfere, 
as to impart to it a semi-Hellenic character*. Of 

* Herodot. i. 143. Ot wp #cal 

ov ^ov\ 6 fX 0 mi "Iwvfsr ic€ (cXiJtr^rit — an asawtion quite onquee- 
tiunable with reference to the times immediately |»recedt£ig Herodottis^ 
but not equally admissible in regard to the earlkr times* OonifMire 
Thucyd. i. 124 (with the SchoUam)* and also v, viii. 25. 

* Thucyd. i. 15 . The second Messeman war ol^not have appeared 
to Thucydides as having enllateil so many allies #n earh side m Faw* 
sanias> represents. 
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the allies of each party on this occasion we know 
only that the Milesians lent assistance to Eretria, 
and the Samians, as well as the Thessalians and the 
Chalkidic colonies in Thrace, to Chalkis, A column, 
still visible in the time of Strabo in the temple of 
the Amarynthian Artemis near Eretria, recorded the 
covenant entered into mutually by the two bellige- 
rents, to abstain from missiles, and to employ no- 
thing but hand-weapons. The Eretrians are #aid 
to have been superior in hor.se, but they were van- 
quished in the buttle : the tomb of Kleomachus of 
Pharsalus, a distinguished warrior who had perished 
in the cause uf the Chulkidians, was erected in tiie 
agora of Chalkis. We know nothing of the date, 
the duration, or the particulars of this w’ar ' ; but it 
seems that tiie Eretrians were worsted, though their 
city always maintained its dignity as the second 
state in the island. Chalkis was decidedly the first, 
and continued to be flourishing, populous and com- 
mercial long after it had lost its political import- 
ance, througljout ail the period of Grecian inde- 
pendent hi.?tory^. 


* Strabo, ^ p. 448 , Herodot. v. 9i> ; Plutarch, Auiator, p, 7<>0— 
valuai-ilfc* by the reference to Ansstoth?. 

Heaiod passed over from Askrrx to Cludkis, on the occiision o{ the 
games celebrated by the aonsof Amphidamas in honour of their 
deceased father, and gained a tripod m prize by hia song or recital 
(Opp. Dl. 65€»). According to the Scholia, Amphidamas wa« king of 
Chatkis, who perished in the war against Eretria respecting l..,elantuni* 
But it ap})ears that Plutarch threw not the lines m spurious, though 
he acknowledges Amphidamas as a vigorous champion of Chalkis in 
this war. &ee Septem Sapient. Conviv* c. lO. p* 153. 

This visit of Hesiod to Chalkis was represented as the scene of his 
poetical compt tition with and victory oves* Homer (see the Certameii 
Horn, et Me». p. 315* cd. GoUh)* 

* See the striking description of Chalkis given by Dikmarehns in the 
B(or *EXXd5off (Fragment, p. 146, ©d, Fuhr). 
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3. Of the importance of Chalkis and £retra% 
during the seventh and part of the eighth 
before the Christian aera, we gather othM* evidences 
— partly in the numerous colonies feunded by them 
(which 1 shall advert to in a subsequent chapter), — 
partly in the prevalence throughout a large portion 
of Greece, of the Euboic scale of weight and money. 
Wliat the quantities and proportions of this scale 
were, has been first shown by M. Bofickh in his 
' Metrologie.’ It was of Eastern origin, and the grid 
collected by Dareius in tribute throughout the vast 
Persian empire was ordered to be delivered in Eu- 
boic talents. Its divisions — the talent equal to 60 
minse, the mina equal to 100 drachms, the drachm 
equal to 6 ohols — were the same as those of the 
scale called uEgiinean, introduced by Pbeidbn of 
Argos ; but the six obuls of the Euboic drachm 
contained a weight of silver equal only to five 
iEginaean obols, so that the Euboic denominations 
— drachm, mina, and talent — were equal only to 
five-sixths of the same denominations in the ^Egi- 
na'an scale. It was the Euboic scale which pre- 
vailed at Athens before the debasement introduced 
by Solon, which debasement (amounting to about 
27 per cent., as has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter,) created a third scale, called the Attic, 
distinct both from the iEginaean and Euboic— 
standing to the former in the ratio of 3 : 5, and to 
the latter in the ratio of 18 : 25. It seems plain 
that the Euboic scale was adopted by the lonians 
through their intercourse with thi| Lydians' and 
..jj^cr Asiatics, and that it became n«|urali8ed among 

^ Herodot. i, 94. 'f' 
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their cities under the name of the Euboic, because 
Ch^kis and Eretria were the most actively com- 
mercial states in the 2Egean — just as the superior 
commerce of .^gifia, among the Dorian states, had 
given to the scale introduced by Pheid6n of Argos 
the name of jEginaean. The fact of its being so 
called indicates a time wiien these two Euboean 
cities surpassed Athens in maritime power and ex- 
tended commercial relations, and when they stood 
among the foremost of the Ionic cities throughout 
Greece. ' The Euboic scale, after having been de- 
based by Solon in reference to coinage and money, 
still continued in use at Athens for merchandise : 
the Attic mercantile mina retained its primitive 
Euboic weight*. 


See Boeckh'ft Metrologic, c. 8 a»d 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ASIATIC lONIANS. 

There existed at the cemmencemert of historical 
Greece in 776 b.c., besides the lonians in Attica 
and the Cyclades, twelve Ionian cities of note on 
or near the coast of Asia Minor, besides a few 
others less important. Enumerated from south to 
north, they stand — Miletus. Myus, Pri^n^, Samos, 
Kphesus,Koloph6n, Lebedus,Te&8, Erythrai, Chios, 
Klazomenae, Phdkasa. 

That these cities, the great ornament of the Ionic 
name, were founded by emigrants from European 
Greece, there is no reason to doubt. How or 
when they were founded, we have no history to tell 
us : the legend, which has already been set forth 
in a preceding chapter, gives us a great event called 
the Ionic migration, referred by chronologists to 
one special year, 1 40 years after the Trojan war. 
This massive grouping belongs to the character of 
legend — the .dEolic and Ionic emigrations, as well 
as the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, are each 
invested with unity and imprinted upon the ima- 
gination as the results of a single great impulse. 
But such is not the character of the historical colo- 
nies : when we come to relate the Italian and Sid- 
lian emigrations, it will appear tl»t each colony has 
its own separate nativity and cipises of existence. 
In the case of the Ionic emigratida, this large scale 
of legendary conception is more |han usually con- 
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spicuouF, siace fo that event is ascribed the founda- 
tion 01 rt’-pcopling both of the Cyclades and of 
the Asiatic fniiian cities. 

Enri{)ides treats loti’, the son of Kreusa by 
Ajaiho. as the jdanter of these latter cities : tfu' 
’V'.re curreet lonn of tia icyvnd assigns tiiat ho- 
nour to the sons of Kodrus, two of uhoni are espe- 
ciaiiy named, corrc.sponding to the t'vo '.rivatest of 
the ur. coTitineuta! Ionic cities : Androklus a.s 
fouudci of Ivphcous, Neilcus o.f iNliictus. These 
two towns art bolii (tescriht .1 us fonmied directiv 
from Atl.eio- ; the othe..-> scorn rather to be scj)a- 
rate settlements, neither consj-iing of Athenians, 
nor emanating from Atlicns. hut adopting the clia- 
racteristic lomc festi\ai of llic Apaturia ami hi 
part at Ica-t i tiu lonie tiihe.s mid recci'. ing priiuv' 
f''oiathc K(>drid families at Ejihi-n,? . ; Milclns, as a 
condition ot i'eing adimttt (1 into the i’.m-Ionic con- 
federate festival. The poet Mimnermus ascribed liic 
foundation of hi- native city Koloplidn to emigrants 
from Pyln.s in lAdoponnesus, under Andnemon . 
Tcos nas settled by Miny ic of Orchoinciius, under 
Atlnuna:-. : Klazonienm by settlers from Kledmc and 
Phlius, Pbbktea by Phocians, Priene in large [>or- 
tion by Kadmeians from Thebes. And with regard 
to the powerful islands ol Chios and Samos, it docs 
not appear that their native authors — the Chian 
poet Ion or the Samian poet Asius — ascribed to 
them a i>opulation emanating from Athens: Pau- 
sanias could not make out from the poems of Ion 
how it happened that Chios came to form a part of 


’ Emipitl. Io», 1546. Kria-rop* 
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the Ionic federation’. Herodotus especiaUy dwell# 
upon the number of Grecian tribes and rac^ 
contributed to supply the population of the twelve 
Ionic cities — Minya* from Orchomenus, Kadmeians, 
Dryopians, Phocians, Molossians, Arkadian Pelas- 
gians, Dorians from Epidaurus, and “ several other 
sections ” of Greeks : moreover he particularly sin- 
gles out the Milesians, as claiming ^or themselves 
the truest Ionic blood, and as having started from 
the Prytaiieium at Athens ; th\4S plainly implying 
bis belief that the majority at least of the remain- 
ing settlers did not take their departure from the 
same hearth''. 

But the most striking iixformation which Hero- 

» 

' T*'iusan. viL 1, 6. To(rarT“a elprfKora \lovs: ^Itava tvpiaKm' ov 
fui'rm tKiii'Oi' yr ^lpr]K€, #ca^' fjtrrtua airCai* Xito4 rcAovertp cv lon/a^. 

Sanuhs, uad its primitive Kariaii inhabitants , disi Uiced by 
Patrokles and IVmbrion at the head of Grecian emigrants, sec Etyrnol. 
Mag. V. ’Arr? t rrdXaca. 

Ilcrodol. i. 146. irrel, u>r ^ ert fjLoXXoy ovroi {i.e, the inhabitants 
1 4' lilt’ 1 'an- Ionic Dodekapolis) €i(Ti reap aXXcup fcdXXiov 

- . ", f-yupairL. ptidpir^ rro\h^ r£ov Eu^otr^s- CitrtP ovK 

eXa ^ poipa, ro\rrt pera ovhc rov ouofMzroT ovdeV* Mlmmi A# 

<1^. uvafKi-uxctrai, Kal Ku^/xclca, xal Apv<y7rfi,Ka\<l?mK€€s aTioBacr- 

plot. Kill ^lokucrcrtu, KLU rifXatryoi, /cac AcopteVy *E 7 r< 5 avptoi, tiXXa 

rt ZOt'iii TioXXh (ipapfpl-)((irai . Oi 5# avrtcov, cittu rov npvTainjim^ rov 
\\ih}pal<t}p (ipprjOZpTfs., Kac PoplCoirr€\' yeuvauWaroi flvai ovroi dZ ov 

yi’pa7Ka\ fjyayov aTToiKiTjp^ dXXti Knctpaie Ztr^ov, riop e(p6v€V<raM roi's 
y.>”* <fv Tm ra df rjv yivfipeva iv XliXi^rco. 

The polemical tone In which this remark of Herodotus is delivered is 
explained by Dahhnann on the buppositiou that it was destined to con- 
fute certain bt»astful pretensions of tlie Milesian Hckatieus (see Bjihr, 
adloc,, and Klausen ad Hekatsei Frag. 225). 

I'he test of lonmn, according to the statfi^ent of Herodotu®;, is, 
tJiat a city should derive its origin from Athens, and that it should 
celebrate the solemnity of the Apaturia (i. 147). But we must construe 
both these tests*«»vith indulgence. Ephesus anA Kolophbn were Ionic, 
though neither of them celebrated the Apahiria. And the colony 
might be formed under the auspices of Athena, though the settlers were 
neither natives, nor even of kindred race with the natives, of Attica. 
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I Great dif- dotus convcys to US is, thc difference of language 
I or dialect whieh marked these twelve cities. Mil6- 

tus, Myds and Prifin^, all situated on the soil of the 
cities. Kalians, had one dialect : Ephesus, Kolophon, Le- 
bedins, Te6s, KlazomenEe and Phdkaea, had a dialect 
common to all, but distinct from that of the three 
preceding : Chios and Krythrae exhibited a third 
dialect, and Samos by Itself a fourth. Nor does 
the historian content himself with simply noting 
such quadruple variety of speech ; he employs very 
strong terms to express the degree of dissimilarity'. 
The testimony of Herodotus as to these dialect.s is 
of course indisputable. 

Instead of one great Ionic emigration, then, the 
founded by statements above-cited conduct us rather to the 

different 

jjugratjoiis, supposition ol many separate and successive set- 
tlernents, formed by Greeks of different sections, 
mingling with and modilied by pre-existing Ly'dians 
and Karians, and subsequently allying themselves 
with Miletus and Ephesus into the so-called Ionic 
Ampbiktyony. As a condition of this union, they 
are induced to adopt among their chiefs, princes 
of the Kodrid gens or family ; who are called sons 
of Kodnis, but who are not for that retuson to be 
supjtosed necessarily contemporary with Androklus 
or Neileus. 

Thc chiefs selected by some of the cities are 
said to have been Lykians*, of the heroic family 
ul Glaukus and Bellerophon : in some causes, the 
Kudrids avid the Glaukids were chiefs conjointly. 

* tlcrod. 1 . 142. Ephesus, Kulophdn, i^ebedus, Te^, KlazonieDie, 
T'Uokaea atrai at noXtia irportpr^v I'rjjiri dftoXuycoiKfi /tari 

yXmtTfraif ov6^p, u(pL h* 

^ Herodot. i. 146. 
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Respecting the dates of these separate settlements', 
we cannot give any account, for they lie beyond 
the commencement of authentic history ; there is 
ground for believing that most of them existed for 
some time previous to 776 b.c., but at what date 
the federative solemnity uniting the twelve cities 
was commenced, we do not know. 

The account of Herodotus shows us that these cwwe- 

r r-K quences Of 

colonies w’ere composed of mixed sections of Greeks, themixtore 

V • ofinlmbit- 

an important circumstance in estimating ineir ant* in 
character. Such was usually the case more or less 
m respect to all emigrations, and hence the esta- 
blishraents thus planted contracted at once, gene- stfbiiiof. 
rail', .speaking, both more activity and more in- 
stahihiy than was seen among those Greeks who 
remained at home, and among v^hom the old habi- 
tual routine had not been counterworked by any 
marked change of place or of social reiatioijs ; for 
m a new colony it became necessary to adopt fresh 
classifications of the citizens, to range them toge- 
ther in fresh military and civil divisions, and to 
adopt new characteristic sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies as bonds of union among all the citizens 
conjointly. At the first outset of a colony, more- 
over, there were inevitable difficulties to be sur- 
mounted which imposed upon its leading men the ne- 
ces.sity of energy and forethought — more especially 
in regard to maritime affairs, on which - f o Jy 
» their connection with the countrymen whom they 
had left behind, but also their means of establishing 
advantageous relations with the ftopulation of the 
interior, depended. At the same Mme, the new ar- 
rangements indispensable among |he coldnists were 
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far from working always harmoniously : dissension 
and partial secessions were not uiifrcquent occur- 
rences. And what has been called the mobility of 
the Ionic race, as compared with the Doric, is to be 
ascribetl in a great measure to this mixture of races 
and external stimulus arising out of expatriation ; 
for there is no trace of it in Attica anterior to 
Soiou } and on the other hand, the Doric colonies 
of Rorkyra and Syracuse exhibit a population not 
less excitable than the Ionic towns generally', and 
much more so than the Ionic colony of Massalia. 
The remarkable commercial enterprise, which will 
be seen to characterise Miletus, Samos and J’hoka,‘a, 
belongs but little to anything connected with the 
Ionic temperament. 

All the louie towns, except Klazomcna* and 
Phok.ea, are represented to have been founded on 
some j>re-existing settlements of Rariau.s, Lelegians, 
Kretaas, Lydians, or Pelasgians^ In some cases 
these previous inhabitants were overcome, slain, or 
exjielled ; in oUiers they were accepted as fellow- 
re.sidcuts, and the Grecian cities thus established 
acquired a considerable tinge of Asiatic cu&tonis 
and I'eelings. What is related by Herodotus re- 
specting the first establishment of Neileus and his 
emigrants at Miletus is in this point of view re- 
maikabie. They took out with them no women 
from Athens (the historian says), but found wives 
in tiie Kaiiaix women of the place, whose husbands 

■ Tinjcv'J. vi. J7, about the SiciHau Greeks — ^;|Xoir rt yAp (vfXfjMttoli 
vaXvapdpovtnif at wukfu, Koi froXtrfia»i/ rar 

Kox c7ri5o;(ds. 

^ Sec; Raoul Rochtltc, ties Colonies Greccjue», b. iv. c. 10 . 

p.93. 
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and fathers they overcame and put to death ; md 
the women, thus violently seized, manifested th^ 
repugnance by taking a solemn miih among |haiu- 
selves that they would never eat with their new 
husbands, nor ever call them by their personal 
names. This same pledge they imposed upon their 
daughters ; but how long the practice liisted, we 
are not informed : it rather seems from the lan- 
guage of the historian that traces of it were visible 
even in his day in the family customs of the Mile- 
sians. llie population- of this greatest of the Ionic 
towns must thus have been half of Karian breed. 

It is to be presumed that what is true of Keileus 
and hi.s companions would be found true also re- 
specting most of the maritime colonies of Greece, 
and that the vessels which took them out would be 
scantily provided with w'omen. But on this point, 
unfortunately, we are left without information. 

The worship of Apollo Didymaeus, at Branchidas Wonhiprf 
near Mil^-tUvS — that of Artemis, near Ephesus — and Ammi^ 
tiiat of the Apollo Klarius, near Koloph6n— -seems 
to have existed among the native Asiatic population 
before the establishment of either of these three »»«»%««»*• 
cities. To maintain these pre-existing local rites b^utem. 
was not less congenial to the feelings, thsm bene- 
ficial to the interests, of the Greeks : all the three 
establishments acquired increased celebrity uiukr 
Ionic administration, and contributed in their turn 
to the prosperity of the towns tQ>^which they were 
attached. Mildtus, Myfis, and Pridn^ were situ- 
ated on or near the productive pf laln of the river * 
Mseander ; while Ephesus was -in like manner 
planted near the mouth of the K^ster, thus imme- 
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diately commiinicating with the productive breadth 
of land separating Mount Tmdlus on the north 
from Mount Messdgis on the south, through which 
that river runs : Koloph6n is only a very few miles 
north of the same river. Possessing the best means 
of communication with the interior, these three 
towns seem to have thriven with greater rapi- 
dity than the rest ; and they, ‘together with the 
neighbouring island of Samos, constituted in early 
times the strength of the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. 
The situation of the sacred precinct of Poseidbn 
(where this festival vras celebrated), on the north 
side of the promontory of Mykal6, near Pri^n^, and 
between Ephesus and Miletus, seems to show that 
these towns formed the primitive centre to which 
the other Ionian settlements became gradually ag- 
gregated ; for it was by no means a centrical site 
with reference to all the twelve, and ThaMs of Mi- 
letus, who at a subsequent period recommended a 
more intimate political . union between the twelve 
Ionic toM’ns, and the establishment of a common 
government to 'manage their collective affairs, indi- 
cated Te6s‘, and not Pridn^, as the suitable place 
for it. Moreover it seems that the Pan-Ionic fes- 
tival®, though still formally continued, had lost its 

^ Hemdot. i. 170. 

® Bf'th Diodorus (xv. 49) and Dionysius of Haiikarnassm (A. R. iv. 
25) 8p€ak as if tlie convocation or festival Lad been formally traniferred 
to Epheaua, in consequence of the insecurity of the meetings near My* 
kal^ : Strabo on the contrary speaks of the Paii*lonia as if they were 
still in his time celebrated in the original spot (liv, p. 636“6a8), under 
the care of the Brifencans. The formal transfer is not probable : Thu- 
cydides fill. 104) proves that in bis time the festival ofEphesta was 
practically the Pan -Ionic rendervons, though Herodotus does not seem 
to have conceived it as such. See Guhl, Ephesiaca, part iii. p, 11? i 
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importance before the time of ITiucydidfis, and 
become practically superseded by the more gplendiC 
festival of the Ephesia, near Ephesus, whete the 
cities of Ionia found a more attractive place of 
meeting. 

An island close adjoining to the coast, or an out- 
lying tongue of land connected with the continent 
by a narrow isthmus, and presenting some hill suf- 
ficient for an acropolis, seems to have been cpn- 
sidered as the most favourable situation for Grecian 
colonial settlement. To one or other of these de- 
scriptions most of the Ionic cities conform*. The 
city of Miletus at the height of its power had four 
separate harbours, formed probably by the aid of 
the island of Ladd and one or two islets which lay 
close off against it : the Karian or Kretan establish- 
ment, which the Ionic colonists found on their ar- 
rival and conquered, was situated on an eminence 
overhanging the sea, and became afterwards known 
by the name of Old Mildtus, at a time when the 
new Ionic town had been extended down to the 
water-side and rendered maritime *. The territory 
of this important city seems to have comprehended 
both the southern promontory called Poseidium 
and the greater part of the northern promontory 
of Mykald®, reaching on both sides of the river 

and E. F. Hermann, Guttesdienstlicheu AlteitliUmer der Griech^n, c. 66, 
p. 343. 

* The site of Miletus is best indicated by Afrian, i. 19 - 20 ; that 
of Phfiksea, Erythrse, Myonn6»tts, Klaiomeme, fcolophdn/feAa (Straba^ 
xiv. p. 644-645 ; Pausan, vii. 3, 2 ; Livy, xxxtti, 27 -31 ; Thilcyd, viM. 
31 ). 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 635 . # 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 633 ; Herod, ix. 97 "'90* T5;|Dlacrvi^40ir 

Strabo, xiv., p. 651. ^ 
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Mfeaader : the inconsiderable town of Myus' on the 
southern bank of theMseander, an offset seemingly 
foi med by the secession of son»e Milesian malcon- 
tents under a member of the NeJcid gens named 
Kydr^lus, raaintaiiu d for a long time its autonomy, 
but was at length absorbed into the larger unity <>f 
Mik^tus ; its swampy territory having been ren- 
dered uninhabitable by a plague u( gnats. I’rien6 
acquired an importance greater than naturally iic- 
longed to it by its immediate vicinity to the holy 
Pan-Ionic temple and its function of administering 
the sacred j 'm'; ■ — a dignity which it probably was 
only pcriiiittt d (o enjoy in consequciice of the jea- 
lousies of it.' greater noighbmir.s Milbtns, Ephesus, 
and Samos c 'fhe terriun 'e.s of these tirecian cities 
seem to have been iiiters[ier'-(-'(l with Karian vil- 
lages, probably in the condition of subjects. 

It is rare to find a genuine Greek colony esta- 
blished at any distance from llie sea ; but the two 
Asiatic towns called Magnesia form exceptions to 
this [jositioii — one .situated on the south side of the 
Matander, or rather on the river Lctha-us, which 
runs into the Meeunder ; the other more northerly, 
adjoining to the jfiolic Greeks, on tlic nortiiern 
(ieobvity of Mount Sipylus, and nca*' to thi' plain 
of Ui( river Hcrums. The settlement of both 
tiiest towns date.s before the period of history : the 
tale' which we read affirms them tube settlements 

* HtraCo, *iv. p. 6.16; Vitruvios, iv. 1 ; Poiwn. viii. .15. 

Slralx), \iv. 636-0361. 

I. Ii6. 

Conoii, Van at* 29 ; Sirabo, xiv. p 

Thestury it,j Part hk’niuw about LrukippWj, leader rmp #V 

4^tprfs vtt" who came to the Ephesian terntory md wquirpd 
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from the Magnates in Thessaly, formed by 
grants who had firet passed into Kr^te, und^^tl® 
orders of the Delphian oracle, and ni^t intd Asia, 
where they are said to have extricated the Ionic 
and ..Eolic colonists, then recently arrived, from a 
|)o«itiou of danger and calamity. By the side of 
this story, which can neither be verified nor con- 
tjjidicted, it is proper to mention tlu; o^Ron of 
Niehithr, that both thc-e towns of Magnesia are 
remnants of a primitive Pelasgic population, akiu 

, h'.u not emigrants from, the Magnates of Thes- 
saiy -- Pt la«!rian.s whom he supposes to have occu- 
j led botlj the valley of the Hermus and that of the 
Kaister, anterior to the .dEolic and Ionic migra- 
lion.s. in support of this opinion, it may be stated 
that there were towns bearing the Pelasgic name of 
LarLsMt both near the Hermus and near the Maean- 
iii;r ; uekratcis of Ela'a considered the Peiasgians 
a- 'luving once occupied most part of that coast ; and 
O. iM iiler ev< n conceives the Tyrrhenians to have 
been i’elasgians from Tyrrha, a town in the interior 
:<i' Lydia south of Tmolus. The point is one upon 
which wc have not sufficient evidence to advance 
beyond conjecture'. 

po»sessinn of the place *t?ailed Kretinjeou by the treachery of Lenko- 
phryc% daii{ 2 ^hlcr of Mandrolytos, whether truth or rornauce, h on® 
ot the notices of Tlie?*8aiian raigralion into those parts (Partheu* Nar* 
rat. ()}. 

* Straho,xiii. p.62i. See Niebuhr, Klein© HistomcheSuhriften, p. 3^1; 
O. Muller, Etrusker, Einleitung ii. 5. p, SO. The evidence on whith 
Muller’s ci»njecture is built fuicnos howeftr unusually slamier, and th« 
identity of Tyrrhdnas and Torrhlbt>s, or l|ie supposed confuaioa of tha 
one witli the other, h in no way made oul, Pelaagiana are spoten of 
in Tralles and Aphrodistas as well as in (Steph. Byis, v* 
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; Of the Ionic towns, with which our real know- 
ledge of AsialVfinor begins, MiltStus* was the most 
powerful ; -and its cdebrity was derived not merely 
from its oWn wealth and population, but also from 
the extraordinary number of its colonies, esta- 
blished principally in the Propontis and Euxine, 
and afnpunting, as we are told by some authors, to 
not l(||||han 75 or 80. Respecting these colonies 
I shall speak presently, in treating of the general 
colonial expansion of Greece during the eighth and 
seventh centuries b.c. : at present it is sufficient 
to notice, thatHhe islands of Ikarus andLerus*, not 
far from Samos and the Ionic coast generally, were 
among the places planted with Milesian settlers. 

The tolonizalion of E[)hesus by Androklus ap- 
pears to be connected with the loq^c occupation of 
Samos, so far as the confused statements which we 

but this name seems destined to present nothing but problems andde* 
lusions- 

liespectiog Magnesia on the Mieander^ consult Aristot. ap« Athen. 
iv. p. 173, who calls the town a colony from Delphi. But the interme- 
diate settlement of these colonists in Kr^te, or even the reality of any 
town called Magn^ia in Krdte, appears very questionable ; Plato's 
statement (Legg. iv. 702 ; xi. 919) can hardly be taken as any evklence. 
Compare 0. Miiller, History of the Dorians, book ii. ch. ; lloik-kh, 
Kreta, l>ookiu. vol.ii. p. 413. Muller gives these Sagen ” too much 
in the style of real facts : the worship of Apollo at Magnesia on the 
Mseander (Pans. x. 32, 4) cannot be thought to prove much, consider- 
ing how extensively that god was worshiped along the Asiatic coast, 
from Lykia to Troas. 

I’he great antiquity of ibis Grecian establishment was recognised in 
the time of the l^man emperors ; see InAcdpt. No. 2910 in Boeckh, 
Corp. Ins. 

^ (Hefodot.v. 28), 

® Strabo, liv. p* G35, Ikams or Ikaria however appears in later 
times as belonging to Samos and used only for pastuft (Strabo^ p*G39; 
X. p.4BS). 







find easdil#t'>t^ «^v^i«€aivn, -Attdmkliw’ Ml' 
have lingeipad u|H9fi that is&ad f<Mr ’a 
until the oracle vouchsafed to t# hilto^ 

particular spot to occupy on the cehtinenl j v a^ 
length the indication ■wras given, and he planted«|lda. 
colonists at the fountain of Hypelason and on-apc^* 
tion of the hill of Kor^ssus, within a short dlstaM^ 
of the temple and sanctuary of Artemis ; whosePim- 
mediate inhabitants he respected and received as 
brethren, while he drove away for the most part the 
surrounding Lelegians and Lydians. The population 
of the new town of Ephesus was divided iuto three 
tribes, — the pre-existing inhabitants, or Ephesians 
proper, the Bennians, and the Eudnymeis, so nam^ 
(wc are told) from the deme Euonymus in Attica*. 
So much did the power of Androklus increase, 
that he was enabled to conquer Samos, and to ex- 
pel from it the prince Ledgorus : of the retiring 
Samians, a part are said to have gone to Samo* 
thrace and there established themselves, while an- 
other portion acquired possession of Marathdsium 
near Ephesus, on the adjoining continent of Asia 
Minor, from whence, after a short time, they reco- 
vered their island, compelling Androklus to return tci 
Ephesus. It seems, however, that in the comprcHoaise 
and treaty which ensued, they yielded posEM^jsl^ 
of Marathdsium to Androklus*. jimd confined 
selves to Ansea, a more south 
removed from the Ephesian 
diately opposite to the island cl^l 


* Kreophylmi ap. Athe». trtii.p. 361 1 
8t«{diaB. Bjr'z. aW.'GzAd.'B] ' 


* Brasaa. «U. 4. 3. 
VpV. 111 . 
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^ fliaidi t^ hafiljpMshed In a battte Ibr tbe 

defaaoe of Fritod, whicli town be had come to aid 
agaiost an attack of the Karians. His dead body was 
blight from the fidd and buried near the gatira Of 
JE^hesus, where the tomb was yet shown during the 
days of Pansanias ; but a sedition broke out against 
his sonsldter him> and the malcontents strengthened 
their party by inviting reinforcements from TeOs 
and Karina. The struggle which ensued terminated 
in the discontinuance of the kingly race and the 
establishment of a republican government — the 
descendants of Androkius being allowed to netain 
both considerable honorary privileges and the here- 
ditary priesthood of the Eleusinian DOmOt^r. The 
newly-received inhabitants were enrolled in two 
new toibeSj making in ail five tribes, which appear 
to have existed througliout tbe historical times at 
Ephesus'. It appears too that a certain number 
of fugitive proprietors from Samos found admissiou 
among the Ephesians and received the fireedom*of 
the city ; and the part of the city iin which they 
resided acquired the name of Samoma or Smyrna, 
by which name it was sliil known 4n the time of 
the satirical poet Hippdnax, about 530 b.c.^ 

Such are the stories wfatleh weiind respecting the 
infancy of the ionic Epfabsus*' 'Ibe fact of its in- 

^ The acco^ ot SplMras ap. by*, v. altatW «t least 

the esistence cNT Uie fiw trifaw aC bjimMis, oi their 

'Ong^Bs'SiMl |nin»bfive huttoef 'be wsfi-fhoflliiia or wa^'. ^ Sea'ailao 
*W. p. 63a ; Staph. B 3 rz. v. Mimimfiiai kivtoS W lIMliil >• io iKoNfi, 
max Pilaaa and Oryaelaiii (Herod, vii. dft'i Sta^. By*. Kiip4*9)* 

* StephM. Byz.va«hHy»»«t Hroych. ; AlhHMro 

H^aasi'Vnnpakii'.esh r Btxalbm, 

aahl Cm *le#»' of ^'KpheaiBh' 'Oidled ■■Sw.syi^-^NliWia ¥m ','Wipjttr-irci|| ■ 
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crease and of its emisiderable aoqokitioos 
tory, a!t the expense of the neighhomiCg JL^iupS - 
is at least indisputahle : it does not appear to iPyfe^ 
beer ever very powerful or enterprising at sea/l^ 
few maritime colonies owed tihteir origin to its cnltr 
zens ; but its situation near the motxth and jBbe 
fertile plain of the Kaister was favrpurabie b<)^yto 
the iimltipUcation of its inlaud dependencies aM to 
its trade with the interior. A despot name<h»Py- 
tfmgoras is said to have subverted by stratagem the 
previous government of the town, at some period 
hefoi e Cyrus, and to have .exercised power for a cer- 
tain time with great cruelty*. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that we find no trace of the existence of the 
four Ionic tribes at Ephesus ; and this, when coupled 
with the fact that neither Ephesu8d|br Kolophdn 
.solemnised the peculiar Ionic festival of the Apa- 
turia, is one among other indications that the 
E[)!iesian population had little community of race 
with Athens, though the (Ekist may have been of 
heroic Athenian family. Guhl attempts to show, 
on mistaken grounds, that the Greek settlers at 
Ephesus Were mostly of Arkadian origin®. 

‘ Strabo, tiv. p. 620 . 

3 Bato ap. Suidas, v. ni)^ayop«f. In thk wtide 
it is stated that "'the Ephesian Pythagoras |iiit dowiltwliieaiii *'cif 
crafty plot the government of tJiose who 

Now Aristotle talks (Polity v. 5, 4) of the d||aj!clif dt the at 

Erythrse, It is hardly lilcely that there she 
called by that same name both at Erytl 
here some contusion between Erythm and i 
able to clear tip. Balo of StndpI wrote 
(AthensBUs, v|i^ p. 

Ephesiaca, aap. ii* a^ p, 

’lii,%|^}des (Or. .aot'to.i '£:4mk 
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K»i(n.Mn, Koloph6i), ^about fifteeu miles north of Ephesus, 
and divided from the territory of the latter by the 
precipitous mountain range called Gall^siumjthough 
a member of the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony, seems to 
have had no Ionic origin : it recognised neither an 
Athenian (Ekist nor Athenian inhabitants. The 
Koiophohian poet Mimnerrnus tells us that the 
CEkist of the place was the Pylian Andra:m6n, and 
that the settlers were Pylians from Peloponnesus. 
“ We quitted (he says) Pylus, the city of Neleus, 
and passed in our vessels to the much-desired Asia. 
There, with the insolence of superior force, and 
employing from the beginning cruel violence, we 
planted ourselves in the tempting Kolophbn’.” This 
description of the primitive Kolophonian settlers, 
given with Homeric simj)licity, forcibly illustrates 
the account given by Herodotus of the proceedings 
of Neileus at Miletus. The establishment of An- 
draemon must have been effected by force, and by 
the dispo.ssession of previous inhabitants, leaving 
probably their wives and daughters as a prey to 
ihe Victors. The city of KolophAn seems to have 
been situated about two miles inland, but it had a 

‘ Frtigm. 9, Sehtti^d. Strab. xiv, |>, 634 : — 

'Mfius d* uhrv XJvXoy Martf Awomr r 

Ai* 

€pan)y 

Mimnermus, in Iiis po#in caiM m fouader 

(Strabo, p, G33), Compare thia behairliitir witJi liner imitmtivt of Oclyt^ 
setia in Homer (Odyan. ix. 40) 

iv0u a* 4A#8rfi aln4i* 

^ ifcc* 1 
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fortified jiort called Notiam, not joined to by 
long walls as the Peirseus was to Athens, but com- 
pletely distinct. There were times in which this port 
served the Kolophonians as a refuge, when their 
iip[)er town was assailed by Persians from the in- 
terior ; but the inhabitants of Notium occasionally, 
inaniJested inclinations to act as a separate odte- 
lunnity, and dissensions thus occurred betwe|in 
them and the people in Kolophbn’ — so difficuti 
wan it in the Greek mind to keep up a permanent 
feeling of political amalgamation beyond the circle 
of the town walls. 

It is much to be regretted that nothing beyond a 
few lilies of Mimnennus, and nothing at all of the 
long jioem of Xenophands (composed seemingly 
near a century after Mimnennus) on the founda- 
tion of Kolophon, has reached us. The short 
statements of Pausanias omit all notice of that vio- 
leme w iiich the native Kolophonian poet so em- 
phatically signalizes in his ancestors; tiiey are de- 
rived more i'rom the temple legends of the adjoin- 
ing Klarian Apollo and from morsels of epic poetry Tempi#j8i 
referring to that holy place, which connected itself 
with ti»e worship of Apollo in Krdte, at Delphi, 
and at Thebes. The old Homeric poem, called 
Thebais, reported that Mant6, (%ughter of thC" 

Theban prophet Teiresias, had be^ pre$ented to 
Apollo at Delphi as a votive offerirl by the victo- 
rious Epigoni : the god directed h® to migrate tp 
Asia, and she thus arrived at Klifcs, 
married the Kretan Rhakius, 
this marriage was the celebiated 

, ' * Arwtot. PoUt. •». itei ^ c-vt 
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whom the Hesiodic epic described as having gained 
a victory in prophetic skill ovW Kalchas ; the lat- 
ter having come to Klaras after the Trojan war in 
company with Amphilochus son of Amphiaraus'. 
Such tales evince the' early importance of the tem- 
ple and oracle of Apollo at Klarus, which appears 
to have been in some sort an emanation from the 
great sanctuary of Branchidse near Miletus ; for 
we are told that the high priest of Klarus was 
named by the Milesians®. Pausanias states that 
Mopsus expelled the indigenous Karians, and esta- 
blished the city of Kolophou ; an(| that the Ionic 
settlers under Proin^thus and Damasichthbn, sons 
of Kodrus, were admitted amicably as additional 
inhabitants** : a story probably emanating from 
the temple, and very different from that of the 
Kolophonian townsmen in the time of Mimnermus. 
It seems evident that not only the Apollinic sanC*- 
tuary at Klarus, but also the analogous establish- 
ments on the south of Asia Minor at Phas^lis, 
Mallus, &c., had their own foundation legends, 
(apart from those of the various bands of emigrant 
settlers,) in which they connected themselves by 
the best thread which they could devise with the 
epic glories of Greece"*. * * 

Passing along the Ionian coast in a north-west- 
erly direction from Koloph^, we come first to the 
small but independent Ionic settlement of Lebedus — 

' Hesiod, ap. Strab- xiv, p. 643 ; Conon, Narrat. 6 ; Argument of 
the poem called Noorot (apud Diintzer), Epicc. Graec. Frag, p, 23 ; 
Pausan. ix. 33," 1. 

^ Tacit* Auual* ii. S4. 

® Pauaan. vii. 3, I. 

• * Set ■ 
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next, to Te6s, which occupies the southern <»c# p£ 
a narrow isthmus, Klazoraenae being placed on the 
northern : this isthmus, a low narrow valley o£ 
about six miles across, forms the eastern boundary 
of a very considerable peninsula, containing the 
moniitainous and woody regions ca^ed Mimas and 
Kdrykus. Teds is said to have been first founded 
by Orchomenian Minyaj under Atbamas, and ',pj 
have received aftenvards by consent various swarms 
of settlers, Orchomcnians and others, under the 
Kodrid leaders Apeekus, Nauklus and Damasus^ 
'i'he valuable Teian inscriptions published in the 
iai ge collection of Boeckh, w'hile they mention cer- 
tain names and titles of honour which connect them- 
selves witli this Orchomenian origin, reveal to us 
at the same time some particulars respecting the 
interuid distrih'nticHi of the Teian citizens. The 
terrilory of the town was distributed amongst a 
certain number of towers, to ea(.’,h of wliich corre- 
sponded a symmory or section of the citizens, 
having its common altar and sacred rites, and often 
its heroic Ejamyinus. How many in number the 
tribes oi Teds were, we do not know : the name of 
the Geleontes, one of tl>e four old Ionic tribes, is 
preserved in an inscription ; but the rest, both as 
to names and number, are unknown. The sym- 
moTies or tower-fellowships of ^eds seem to be 
analogous to the phratries of ancient Athens — 
forming each a factitious kindrdd, recognising a 
common mythical ancestor, and b^nd together by 
a communion at once religious aip politicaL The 

• Steph. By*, v. T»«w ; P»u8«n. vii, 3, 3 ; *»W P* Am- 

Iw-eon called the town Tftt» 
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individual natne attached to each tower is in some 
cases Asiatic rather than Hellenic, indicating in 
Te6s the mixture not merely of Ionic and jEolic, 
but also of Karian or Lydian inhabitants, of which 
Pausanias speaks’. Gerrhseidae or Cherra?id8e, the 


^ Pausan. 3, 3. Bee tJbe In^crip. No. 3064 in Boeckli's Corp, 
Ins,, which enumerates twenty-eight separate mftym : it is a list of 
arcboas, with the name and civil designation of each : I do not observe 
that the name of the same wvpyos ever occurs twice — ’ApTffwkin rov 
Xiuoi/ irvpyovt &c. : there are two Trvpyot, the names of which 

are effaced on the inscription. In two other inscriptions (Nos. 3065, 
3066) there occur ’E^tpoo aritfjLfuopUt — — as the title of a civil 
division without any specification of an Trvpyut ; but it is rea- 

sonable to presume that the rrufryo^ and the fn>p.p.opia are coincident 
divisions. Tlie 4*iX<itot’ Trvpyor occurs also in another Inscr. No, 308 1. 
Philseus is the Athenian hero, son of Ajax, and eponym of the deine 
or gens I’hilaidie in Attica, Vk ho existed, as we here see, in Teds idso. 
In Inscription, No. 3082, a citizen is complimented as Wov 'Al^/L»nvr«, 
after the name of the old Minyan hero. In No. 3073, the Ionic tribe 
of the TeXcapres is named as existing at Teds. 

Among the titles of the towers we find the following — row K/door 
ftvpyov, rov KipOfSaXov wCfryov, roiJ ^Ifpvor irvpytw, rav Sddd€w trvpyov, 
rov StvTuos TTvpryov : these names seem to !>e rather foreign than Helle- 
nic. ‘l/pvff, SaWiv, are Asiatic, perhaps Karian or Ly- 

dian : respecting the name Ad33or, compare Steph. Byx. v. Tp€p*cr«ror, 
where Addar appears as a Karian name: Bo^kh (p. 651) expresses 
his opinion that Ad3dor is Karian or Lydian. Then Kim^oXor neepis 
plainly not Hellenic ; it is rather Phenktan (AnniW, Asdmftol# 3cc.), 
though Boiickh (in his Introductory Comment to the Samjatiaa'^In- 
scriptions^ Fart. xi. p. lOp) tells os that finXm is also Thracian or Getic 
— ^aXor baud dubie Thracica aut Getica eat radix fiiialis, qtiam tenes 
in Dacko nomine Decebalos, et in nomine populi Triballorum.^* The 
name rov Kodw Trvpyov, is Ionic ; iiEkiiis and Kc^thus are re- 

preaentid m Ionic cekists in Eubcm* Another naiiie~Iliipp 4 f, too 
rtvpyov, XnXai&#lof^a6‘ordk an instance m which the local or 
gentile spinet is not deriT^ IVcmi the tower if for or 

was the denocnihation of a Tillage in the Teian territenry* laj^^nrd to 
some persons, the genddle epithet is derived from the tower---ir;<ii| 
trv<pyvu, tFvpym^, 

inSpyoorov t in o<iM|r ca^, not^^wfo^ ' 

Arwpyoe* ws&pynel ' ■ 

*ler$fum mpym*, .ihe. „ W the ‘Inadr. ao65,sfiti66, 
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port on the west side of the town of Teds, Imd ifor 
its eponymous hero Gerds the Boeotian, who wf» 
said to have accompanied the Kodrids in their set- 
tfernent. 

The worship of Athdnf Polias at Erythrae may 
pro!)al)ly be traceable to ^thens, and that of the 
'J'vrian Hdrakids (of w'hiC^' PausaT/tas recounts a 
singular legend) would seem' to indicate an inter- v 
mixture of Plienician inhabitants. But the c^se 
r.eigb!>cmrhood of Erytbr® to the island of Chios, 
and the tnarked analogy of dialect which Herodo- 
tTis* attests between them, show that the elements 
<)1 ilie population roost have been much the same 
in both. The Chian poet lAn mentioned the esta- 
blishment of Abantes from Eubcea in his native 
island, under Amphiklus, intermixed with the pre- 
existing Kal ians ; Hektor, the fourth descendant 
from Amphiklus, was said to have incorponited this 
island in the Pan-Ionic . Amphiktyony. It is to 
Pherekydfis that we owe the mention of the name 
of Egertins, as having conducted a miscellaneous 
colony into Chios ; and it is through Egertius 
(though lAn, the native poet, does not appear to 
have noticed him) that this logographer made out 
the connection between the Chians and the other 


mention is also made of the rijv i itlso tlie 

soknaiiity called Leukathe*, aeeminigly a geniile soieixiiiity of tlya 
nada% which connects itself with the mythlisip family of Athmuiui,/ Api 
an analogy to theic Teian towers^ we my tilie 

Greek settkmeot of Olbia iti the Emtine (B<||Dkh, loser* 
yn/pyes' *Efmikmpm ->*they we're pQr^(||i of the 
also Dio CWjm^xm, Ortt, xxxti* p, 76-f*,4 iiuip 
to a private iodividoal oinoed AglomiKdiiiii 
(Herod, iv. Id4). ^ 

^ Herod, t. 14St : eowpift Hmeyd. 
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gfoop of Kodrid settlements*. In Erythrae, 
pus or Kleojpiiis is noted as the Kodrid CEkist, and 
as having procured for himself, partly by force, 
partly by consent, the sovereignty of the pre- 
existing settlement of mixed inhabitants. The 
Erythraean historian Hippias recounted how Kn6- 
pus had been treacherously put to death on ship- 
board, by Ortyg^s and some other false adherents ; 
who, obtaining some auxiliaries from the Chian 
king AmphikluSj 'made themselves masters of Ery- 
thrae and established in it an oppressive oligarchy. 
They maintained the government, with a temper at 
once licentious and cruel, for some time, admitting 
none but a chosen few of the population within the, 
walls of the town ; until at length ili|>j)Ot48 the 
brother of Kndpus, arriving from without at tlie 
head of some troops, found sufficient support from 
the discontents of the Erythrajans to enable him to 
overthrow the tyranny. Overpowered in the midst 
of a public festival, Ortyges and his compsutions 
were put to death with cruel tortures ; and the 
same tortures were indicted upon their innoctmt 
wives and children® — a degree of cruelly which 
would at no time have found place amidst a com- 
munity of European Greeks ; even in the mur- 
derous party dissensions of Korkyra during the 
Peloponnesian war, deaths was not aggravated by 

* StralKi^ xiv* p. 633. 

® Hippias ap, 5 Folyi&n* “fiii* 44, floiy 

about Weytkm, By at. v.)* 

Tb€ story toM by Polyieuus about the dictum of the oracle, andl the 
ccmaeipe^ stratagau, urhereby Kn6p<is made himaelf of 

thras, i^^stnls that towo as powerful aoterior to the Ionic occupa- 
(Ftdywa. 4t> * 
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preliminary tortures. Ari^otle* meotic^ tji» !rfl» 
gareby of the Bi»iUds as having existed M J^ryir ? 

thrae, and as having been overthrown by a ditaaa©^ 
cratical revolution, although prudently nmnaged t 
to what period this is to be referred we do not 
know. 

Klazomena; ik said to have been founded by a wan- 
dering party, either of loniaris or of inhabitantsirom 
Kleonae and Phlius, under Parphorus or Pai|du»j. 
and Phdkaea by a band of Phocians under Philogends 
uud Damon. This last-mentioned town was built at 
the end of a peninsula which formed part of the 
territory of the ^olic Kymd ; the Kymaeans wwe 
induced tQ* cede it amicably, and to permit the 
building of the new town. The Phdkseans asked 
and obtained permission to enrol themselves in the 
Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony ; but the permission is said 
to have been granted only on condition that they 
should adopt members of the Kodrid family as 
their CEkists ; and they accordingly invited from 
Erythrae and Te6s three chiefs belonging to that 
family or gens — Deoetfis, Periklus, and Abartus*. i 

Smyrna, originally an .i^Eolic colony, established Swjmi*. 
from Kym6, fell subsequently into the hands of the 
lonians of Kolophdn. A party of exiles from the 
latter city, expelled during an intestine dispute^ 
were admitted by the Smymaeans into their city*-® 
favour which they repaid by shutting the gates ai^ 


* Aristot. Polit. v, 5/4. 

* Pausan. vii. 3, 3. In Pansftntas the 

prob&hly onj^t to be the ol Cifw Ahiyriitii in Itm 

Pb^komn teiritory t see Ste|^an. Bya* Banal:. 

puts Abarnus without aay tthwh (liiiitofert dii Coiiliilt 

Grtcques, b. c. i3. p. p5). . < , 
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sefeMg th6 ptisce for themselves, at a moment when 
the SmyrnaeatJl had gone forth in a body to cele- 
brate a religions festival. The other jEolic towns 
sent auxiliaries for the purpose of re-establishing 
their dispossessed brethren; but they were compelled 
to submit to an accommodation whereby the lonians 
retained possession of the town, restoring to the 
prior inhabitants all their moveables. These exiles 
were distributed as citizens among the other iEolic 
cities \ 

Smyrna after this became wholly Ionian ; and the 
inhabitants in later times, if we may judge by 
Aristeides the rhetor, appear to have forgotten the 
jEolic origin of their town, though tlie fact is at- ^ 
tested both by Herodotus and by Mirnnermus®. At 
what time the change took place, we do not know ; 
hut Smyrna appears to have become Ionian before 
the celebration of the twenty-third Olympiad, 
when Onoinastus the SmyrnaRan gained the prize*. 
Nor have we information as to the period at which 
the city was received as a member into the Pau- 
lonic Amj)!uktyony, for the assertion of Vitruvius 
is obviously inadmissible, that it w'as admitted at 
the instance of Attains king of Pergamus, in place 
of a previous town called Melitfi, excluded by the 
rest for misbehaviour*. As little can we credit 
the statement of Strabo, that the city of Smyrna 
was destroyed by the Lydian kings, and that the 
inhabitants were compelled to live in dispeised 

* Hemd. i. ISO; MItntierixiiifi* 

Ahkidom 

* 8ee Mktoire Coionkft iv* ch. S. 

p .43 ; ^ 67 * 

^ Pau»an', v. iv. i. 
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villages antil its restora^Qn hy ‘ 
frag;ment of Pindar, wbidbi sp^s bf 
gant city of the Smyrnwans,’* indicates that itvinxi|l 
have existed in his tinae*. *1110 town of ]te 0 » 
Lebedus, though seemingly autcinoinotts^ was not 
among the contributors to the Pan-Ionion : MyoB- 
nfisus seems to have been a dependency of Teds, as 
Pygela and Marathdsium were of Ephesus. Motitiin„, 
after its re-colonisation by the Athenians i^ring: 
the Peloponnesian war, seems to have remained 
separate from and independent of Kolophdn ; at 
least the two are noticed by Skylax as distinct 
towns^. 

* Strabo* xiv. p. 646 ; Pindar, Frag. 155, Dissan. 

* Thucyd. viii. 19* ‘ 

* Skylax, c. 97; ITiucyd. iii. 34* 





CHAPTER XIV. 

.EOLIC GREEKS IN ASIA. 

On the coast of Asia Minor to the north of the 
r^e twelve Ionic confederated cities, were situated tlie 
twelve j^lic cities, apparently united in a similar 
manner. Besides Smyrna, the fate of which has 
iJready been described, the eleven others were — 
T^mnos, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Kym^, jEgae, 
Myrina, Gryneium, Killa, Notium, JEgiro^ssa, 
Pitan6. These twelve are especially noted by He- 
rodotus as the twelve ancient continental ’iElolic 
cities, and distinguished on the one hand from the 
insular .^Uilic Greeks, in Lesbos, Tenedos, and Bc- 
katonnesoi — and on the other hand from the JSolic 
establishments in and about Mount Ida, which 
seem to have been subsequently formed and de- 
rived from Lesbos and Kymd'. 

Q£ twelve JSolic towns, eleven were si- 
tuated very nerf together, clustered round the 
^Eteitic Eteitic Gulf : their territones, all of moderate ex- 
tent, seem also to have been conterminous with 
each other. Smyrna, the twelfth, wt» situated to 
the south of Mount Sqiylus, and at a greater di- 
stance from the nmuunder----(me leason why it was 
so soon lost to its primitive Inhabitants. These 
towns occupied cfaiefiy a narrow but fertile mrip of 










tonritQTf lying inue of 


tnoniltimQi-range cnllod 
ndum, Hide Kolopfadn «c^ MiliNlliir 
nerated sanctuary of Apollo, of t^dor date 
ASoIic immigration: iLamdO, T#iimds and 
were at some little distance from the oos ; 
at a short distance ncpth of the Mendna, hy wlilc^ 
its territory was' watered and 


dated, ao as to render embankmentatriK*«rry« i ^ 
last two upon rocky moantam>sites^ so inaocescaoie 
to attack, that the inhabitants were enabled, eV^en 
during the height of the Persian power, totnuntatn 
constantly a substantial independence*. Bhea, si- 
tuated at the mouth of the river Kolfkus. lMeaine m 
later tiroes the port of the strong and doUiishing 
city of Pergamus ; while Pitana,. the northernmost 
of the twelve, was placed between the mouth of the 


* Herod. sup, ; Pseudo- Merodot» Vifc. Hoiuwi, c. 9* Slapiftjwift 

TTota vtiaTou vyjriKopmo, v 

^ Strabo, xiii. p. 621 . 

* Xenoph^ HeUeu, iv. 8, 5. The rbetor Artsteides (Oimt. Sacr^ aotilil* 
p, 347, p. 536 D.) dest^fibes in detail his journey from Smyrna to Per* 
gamus, crossing the Hermus, and passing throngh Larissaj, Kyi^* 
Myrino, Oryneium, Elsea. He seems not to have passed 
TOtunos, at least he does not imine It ; moreover we Imow from Faiat* 


saaias (v. 13. 3) that Tthnnos was on. the north bank of the Heirmus^ |;u 

the best maps of this district it is plaeed» erroneously^ lio6% UU inU 

south bank, and as if it were on the high road hrom Smyrna tn 

We may infer from another passage of Aristeides (Or. xhfiti* J 

p. 468 D.) that Larissa waa nearer to the mouth M the 

the maps appear to place it. According to Striybo {xiii^ |fc 

would seem that Lariska was on the soutlt hank of the Httpuua $ hill 


the ^tter testimony of Aristeides provee 
doe« not name Timuos^ which seems bo 
at some distance from the sea. 

The investigatious of joe^ffU 
}i|^t upon the situation or 

ArundeL XHscoveites ill Ai3a 


coutory* 
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jfeikns and the lofty promontory of Kan^, which 
closes in iSe Elseitic Gulf to .the northward. A 
WiaH town Kan® close to that promontory is said 
to have once existed'. 

Legendarv It has already been stated that the legend 
ascribes the origin of these colonies to a certain 
special event called the .£®olic emigration, of which 
chronologers profess to know the precise date, tell- 
ing us how many years it happened after the 'rrojau 
war, considerably before the Ionic cmigratif)n* 
That the yEolic as well as the- Ionic inhabitant.-^ of 
Asia were emigrants fiwm Greece, we uia}' reason- 
ably believe, but as to the time or c.ircutnstaQCcs 
of their emigration we can pretend to no certain 
knowledge. The name of the town I^uissu and- 
perhaps tijal of Magnesia on Mount Sipylus ^'ac- 
cording to what has been observed in the [uemling 
passage), has gi\cn rtse to the suppositiixi that ti»e 
anterior inhabstant-j w'ere l\l,i«gians, who, having 
once occupied the fertile hanks of the llerinus, as 
well as thi^se of the Kaister near Ejdiesus, em- 
ployed their industry in the work of embankment’'’. 
K. , Kune was the earliest as well as the* most power- 
1” lul of tl.c twelve iEoIic towns; Neon-Tetclios 
"wCtrucof originally established by the Kynueans 

:ii, tvOiE. a lortrcss for the purpose of cap.turing the 


' PlirtVT H* N. SO. . ’ 

* jjp 5-82 with r»eiido*Hero4li>t:us, Vit. 

IlomcT, c. i-ZS, v;hn mtk that Letilw was occiJijEiiMl by^tht /EcfUantj 
130 j^ears aftter the Trojan mtt ; Kymti, 20 years alter I-eshos ; Smyrna# 
18 years after Eym^, 

The chrajiolrjgical, fttaletneBls of diferent writers are collectetl in 
Mr. Clinton*! Fast, llellen. e* 5. p|n 1.04, 106, 

» Stmho, 
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Pelasgic Larissa. Botb KyiaA'iitod LeUri«(^ 
sigyated by the epithet of Phiili6o& : ibme tto 

was traced to the mountain PhrikiuOT in Lokrin^ 
from whence it was alleged that the ^olic wni- 
grauts had started -to cross the ^gean ; by others 
it seems to have been connected with an epony- 
mous hero Phrikdn*. 

It was probably from Kymd and its sister cities 
ou tlie Elajitic Gulf that Hellenic inhabitant a».pene* 
trated into the smaller towns in the inland plain of 
the Kaikus — Pergamus, Halisarna, Ganibreion, 
&(•.“ Tu the more southerly plain of the Hermus, 
on the northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, was 
situated the city of Magnesia, called Magnesia ad 
kfipjlluiu in order to distinguish it from Magnesia 
oil the river Maeander. Both these towns called 
Magnc^sia were inland— the one bordering upon the 
loou: Greeks, the other upon the jEolic, but seem- 
ingly not included in any Amphiktyony either with 
the one or the other. Each is referred to a sepa- 
rate and early immigration either from the Mag- 
nates in Thessaly or from KrSte. Like many other 
ol the early towns, Magnt^sia ad Sipylum appears 
to have been originally established higher up on the 
mountain, in a situation nearer to Smyrna, from 
which it was separated by the Sipylene range, apd 
to have been subsequently brought down nearer 
to the plain on the north side as well as to the 

^ Strabo, xiii. 621 ; Pseudo- Herodot. c* |4. Aaol 
with c. 38, 

4^pU(av appears iit later times mjm proper name ; 

a l^kriau See Atiecdota Delphica by InseiipU 40. p. 

(lierlici 1843). < 

* Xenopli. HcUea. iii. 1,6; An.bM. 

‘ VOL. iijt: 
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river Henwis. The original site, Palse-Magnesia*, 
was still occupied as a dependent township, even 
during the times of the Attalid and Seleukid kings. 
A like transfer of situation, from a height difficult 
of access to some lower and more convenient posi- 
tion, took place with other tow'ns in and near this 
region, such as Gambreion and Skftpsis, which had 
their Palae-Ganibreion and Palie-Skepsis not far 
distant. 

Of these twelve .^olic towns, it appears that all 
except Kymd were small and unimportant. Thu- 
cydid^'s, in recapitulating the dependent allies of 
Athens at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, does not account them worthy of being enu- 
merated*. Nor are we authorized to conclude, 
because they bear the general name of ^jolians, 
that the inhabitants were all of kindred race, though 
a large proportion of them are said to have been 
B«',otians, and the feeling of fratenrity between 
Boeotians and Lesbians was maintained throughout 
the historical times ; one etymology of the name is 
indeed founded upon the supposition that thev were 
j{ miscellaneous origin*. We do not hear, more- 

* llicre Ib a valaabic inscription in Bocckh^s coliection, No. 3137, 
containing the convention between the inhabitants of Smyrna and 

seenia to have been a strong import- 

art pofet. 

Ma^iietvs a Sipylo/' Tacit, AnnaL ii, 47; Pliny, H* N. v, 29; 
PaUi#an. iii. 24, 2. trpos rov 

Stepltan. By^antirms notices only Magn^ta ad Mieandruni, not 
Magn^Bia ail Sipylara. 

® lliucycL li. 9. 

* Strabio p- 402 ; Thncyd, vtii, tOO ; Paeodo-Herodot. Vit. 

Homer. L ykp ^ irtSXtu AloXiwir iitrtffTo, 

rai/r^ irayrodayr^ *KSXrfpmh, icai «ni Mayvfprm$p Itc. 

malog. Magn. „ 
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over, of any coneiderable poets prodnoed by tbe 
JEolic continental towns: in this respeol Lesbos 
stood alone — an island said to have been the earliest 
of all the iEolic settlements, anterior even to Kjrmd. 
Six towns were originally established in Lesbos — 
Mityldn^, MStbymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and 
Arisb£‘ ; the last-mentioned town was subsequently 
enslaved and destroyed by the Methymnseans, so 
that there remained only five towns in alih; Ac- 
cording to the political subdivision usual in Greece, 
the island had thus, first six, afterwards five, inde- 
pendent governments, of which, however, Mityl^rid, 
situated in the south-eastern quarter and facing the 
promontory of Kan6, was by far the first, while 
Mi'tliymna, on the north of the island over against 
Cape Lekton, was the second. Like so many other 
Grecian colonies, the original city of Mityl^n^ was 
founded upon an islet divided from Lesbos by a 
narrow strait ; it -was subsequently extended on to 
Lesbos itself, so that the harbour presented two 
distinct entrances®. 

It appears that the native poets and fabulists who 
professed to deliver the archaeology of Lesbos, dwelt 
less upon the ^olic settlers than upon the various 
heroes and tribes who were alleged to have had 
possession of the island anterior to that settlement, 
from the deluge of Deukalioii downwards, — ^just as 
the Chian and Samian poets seem to have dwelt 
principally upon the ante-ionic antiquities of their 
respective islands. After the Pelasgian Xanthus 
son of Triopas, comes Makar sbn of Krinakns, the 


I 


u 1^1 ; Strabo* xiii. p* i|o. 


Diodor. xiii. 70; Strabo* xiii. 
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great nativcJiero of the island, supposed by Plehn 
to be (he eponyni of an occupying race called the 
iVfakares : the Homeric hymn to Apollo brings 
Makar into connection with the yEolic inhabitants, 
by calling him son of .^Eolus, and the native histo- 
rian Myrsilus also seems to have treated him as an 
vEoiian\ To dwell upon such narratives suited 
the disposition of thofC! reeks ; but wlien wv come 
to inquire for the history of Lesbos, we find our- 
selves destitute of any genuine materials, not oidj' 
for the period prior to the yEolic occupation, but 
also for a long time after it ; nor can we pretend to 
determine at what date that occti[)ation took place. 
We may reasonably believe it to have occurred be- 
fore 770 B.C., and it therefore becomes a part of 
the earliest manifestations of real Grecian history : 
both Kym6, with its eleven sister towns on the 
continent, and the islands Lesbos and I’enedos, 
were then .,Eolic ; and 1 have already remarked 
that the migration of the father of Hesiod the poet, 
from the zEolic Kynifi to Askra in Bmotia, is the 
earliest authentic fact known to us on contemporary 
testimony, — seemingly between 776 and 700 b.c. 

But besides these islands, and the strip of the 
continent between Kynie and Pitan6 (which con- 
stituted the territory' properly called -.Eolis), there 
were many other Aiolic establishments in the region 
near Mount Ida, the Troad, and the Hellespont, 

^ Hymn, ad Apollin, v. 37* Ata-^in r rjya/ier), MdKapof AtoXiWojr. 
Myrfiilns ap. Clemen. Alexandr. Protrcptic. p. JO; Diodor. v. 57~B2 ; 
Dioiiys. Halik. A. R. i. 18 ; Stephan. Byz. v. 

Plebn (Lesbiaca, c. 2. pp. 25-37) has collected ail the principal 
fables respecting this Lesbian archaeology : compare also Raoul Rochette 
(Histoire t, i. c..5. p. 182, &c.). 

' . . 
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and even in European Thrace, theseestablish- 
ments seem to have emanated from Lesbos, Kyrad 
and Tenedos, but at what time they were formed 
we have no information. Thirty different toiyns 
are said to have been established by these cities*, 
and nearly all the region of Mount Ida (meaning 
by that term the terriu»ry west of a line drawri*from 
the town of Adraniyttiou northward to'Priapos on 
the Projioritis) (;ame to be vEolised. A new jiSotiS* 
wa.s thus formed, <|uite distinct from the’jEohs 
near the El.eitic (.iulf, and s -vered from it partly by 
the territory of Atarneus, partly by the portion of 
Mysia and Lydia, between Atarneus and Adra- 
niyttinni, including the fertile jilain of The!>e ; a 
portion of the lands on this coast seem indeed to 
have been occupied by Lesbos, but the far larger 
})urt ot it was never iEolic. Nor was Ephorus 
acciuate wheii he talked of the whole territory be- 
tween K \ ra^ and Abydos as known under the name 
ot /Eohs^. 

'I'iic inhabitants of Tenedos possessed themselves 
of the. strip of the idoad opposite to their island, 
north ward ct Cape I .ekton — those of Lesbos founded 

* xiii, pp. o 21 , 0'22, Mtyterrov cem rHu \loKkttiu>p Kai 

(Witrrt) Kr-fJ’], k<u asViJ r< Kal r) 

rroAftoJi^ TjxaKOtnra 7Tor> tuu dpLSfXnv, * 

Xpiptpl'on, Ht'ULi. 1(L riji ^.mpva^a^ov Ai'oX«5of“-i5 

AtoXiv" u V r ii 171 / fjLtp 

Xenophon includes tiic whole of the 'rroad under the denominatiem 
Skylax dtsfioguishes the Troad from iEolis : he demgimtes 
as the Troad the coast tovvns from Pai danaa »t emiug:ly down to Lektoh : 
under .Ibohs ho includes Kebr^4i, irk6psiii, Neaudreia and Pi^eia, 
thonch how these four towns are to be called trrl ^aXd«r<rf 7 , it ts not 
easy to se*' (Skylax, 1)4- 1>5). Nor does Skylax notice either the Perxa 
of Tenedos, or Assos and Gargica^ 

® StrahfL xiii. p. 583. 
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Assns^ Gar^ra, Laitnpdnia, Antandnis’, &c., between 
Lekton eod Ibie nortb-eastern corner of tibe Adra- 
rayttiau Gulf •awhile the Kytnseans eeem tohare 
established themselves at Kehr^n and other places 
in the inland Idaean district*. As far as we can 
make out, this north-western comer (west of a line 
drawn from Smyrna to the eastern' comer of the 
Propontis) seems to have been occupied, anterior 
to the Hellenic settlements, by Mysians and Teu- 
krians — who are mentioned together, in such man- 
ner as to show that there was no great ethnical dif- 
ference between them®. The elegiac poet Kallinus, 
in the middle of the seventh century b.c., was the 
first who mentioned the Teukrians ; he treated them 
as immigrants from KrSte, though other SEUithors 
represented them as indigenous, or as having come 
from Attica: however the lact may stand as to 
their origin, we may gather that in the time of Kal- 
linus, they were still the great occupants of the 
Troad*. Gradually the south and west coasts, as 
well as the interior of this region, became penetrated 
by successive colonies of iEolic Greeks, to whom 
the iron and ship timber of Mount Ida were valu- 
able acquisitions ; and thus the small Teukrian 


^ Tbucyd, iv. 52 ; viii. 108'; Strabo, %lil p. 610 ; StephajD. Byz. 
''Aatrof I Pamao. vi. 4. 

* Faeudo- Herod. Vit. Hood. c. 20:— 

' Idrff Ip icopvipjm ir&Xvtrr&x^ 

^Ep0a (Tidijpog 
"Etro-frcu, ttW”’ &p fup 

rA Si To&r&p ;(pdtiOF Krl(iHP ol Kvpatm 

"iSjy, iceki ylwirmt eri^pos, 

* Herodot. vii 20. 

ICaUinufi ap. Strabo. xiH. p, 604 : coinpare p, 613, urOi wp&T^p 
napii^Kt &c. . 
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townships (fior there were no 
became ./3E<olised ; while on the <KM»f northtward of 
Ida, along the Hellespont and Propontis, Icfuc 
establishments were formed from MUAtos and Phh* 
ksea, and Milesian colonists were received into the 
inland town of Sk^psis’. In the time of Ka l l inn s, 
the Teukrians seem to have been in possession of 
Hamaxitus and Kol6n8e, and the worship of the 
Sminthian Apollo, in the south-western regien of 
the Troad : a century and a half afterwards, at the 
time of the lonib revolt, Herodotus notices the in- 
habitants of Gergis (occupying a portion of the 
northern region of Ida in the line eastward from 
Dardanus and Ophrynion) as " the remnant of the 
ancient Teukrians*.” We also find the Mityleneai|s 
and Athenians contending by arms about fiOO-580 
B.C., for the possession ofSigeium at the entrance 
of the Hellespont^: probably the Lesbian settle- 
ments on the southern coast of the Troad, l 3 ring as 
tliey do so much nearer to the island, as well as the 
Tenedian settlements on the western coast opposite 
Tenedos, had been formed at some time prior to this 
epoch. We also find .^olic inhabitants in posses- 
sion even of Sestos on the European side of the 
Hellespont'*. The name Teukrians gradually va- 
nished out of present use, and came to belong oi^y 
to the legends of the past, preserved either in con- 
nection with the worship of the Sminthian Apdlo, 
or by writers such as Hellanilnp and ffejphalhn of 

* Strabo^ xiii. p. 6Dy'-“635. ^ 

^ Herodot. v. 132- clXt fUv AMlccig Arm 

clXf dc r€pytBus, Tovt rmp Ac* 

The Teukrians, in the conov^tioii of "mm the Tfojoi|i|l 

described in the Iliad — the yi} a<||aaai the aaioe aa *IAiht 

<ii, 118). » rtefodei. ’V* 24. 
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Gcrgis, frt3|t*j whence it passed to the later poets and 
to the Latin epic. It appears that the native place 
of Kephal6n was a town called Gergis or Gergithes 
near Kymd : there was also another place called 
Gerg^tha on the river Kai'kus, near its sources, and 
therefore higher up in Mysia. It was from Gergithes 
near Kym^ (according to Strabo), that the place 
called Gergis in Mount Ida was settled': probably 
the non-Hellenic inhabitants, both near Kyni^ and 
in the region of Ida, were of kindred race, but the 
settlers who w'ent from Kym^ to dfergis in Ida were 
doubtless Greeks, and contributed in this manner 
to the conversion of that place from a Teukrian to 
an Hellenic settlement. In one of those violent 
dislocations of inhabitants, which were so frequent 
afterwards among the succes.sors of Alexander in 
Asia Minor, the Teukro-Hellenic population of the 
Idsean Gergis is said to have been carried away by 
Attalus of Pergamus, in order to people the village 
of Gcrg^tha near the river Kafkus. 

We are to regard the vEolic Greeks as occupying 
not only their twelve cities on the continent round 
the Elaeitic Gulf, and the neighbouring islands, of 
which the chief were Lesbos and Tenedos, but also 
as gradually penetrating and hellenising the Ida:an 
region and the Troad ; this last process belongs 
probably to a period subsequent to 776 b.c., but 
Kym6 a^d L^bos doubtless count as iEolic from 
an earUer period. 

Of imtylfind, the chief of Lesbos, we hear 
some facts iftwe^ Ihe fo^eth and fiftieth Olym- 
piad (620-580 8.6.), which unfortunately reach us 

‘ Sua^ xiii, 
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only in a faint echo. That city then nui]|befe<t,as 
its own the distinguished names of Pittakhiii” Sap- 
pho, and Alkaeus : like many other Grecian com- 
munities of that time, it snflered ranch from intes- 
tine commotion, and experienced more than one 
violent revolution. The old oligarchy called the 
Penthilids tseemingly a gens with heioic origin), 
rendered themselves intolerably obnoxious by mis- 
rule of the most reckless character ; their brutai use 
of the bludgeon in the public streets was avenged 
by Megabits and hi.'s friends, who slew them and put 
down their government About the forty-second 
Olympiad (612 a.c.) we hear of Melanchrus, as 
de,spot of Mityl^u^, who was slain by the conspiracy 
of I'iltakus, Kikis, and Antimenid^s — the last two 
being brothers of Alkreus the poet. Other de.spots, 
Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and the Kleanaktidae, whom 
we know only by name, and who appear to have 
been immortalized chiefly by the bitter stanzas of 
Alkaeus, acquired afterwards the sovereignty of 
Mityk^n^. Among all the citizens of the town, how- 
ever, the most fortunate, and the most deserving, 
was Pittakus the son of Hyrrhadus — a champion 
trusted by his countrymen alike in foreign war and 
in intestine broils*. 

The foreign war in which tlie Mityleneans were 
engaged and in which Httakus commanded them, 
was against the Athenians on the continen||l coa^ 

' Arktot. Polit. v. 8, 13. , 

’ Diogen. Laert.i.74 j Snida*. y. n||ro*os ; Strabo, 61/. 

Two lines of Atkffius are preaerlkd, exol||i|4p de^ of 
(Alkieus, Fragm. 13, «d. Schneitdewin). ^ |B |thchro i ip i|«A-'V 
(Fragm. 13), aod PlWakus. in n third frs^id 
brought into connectian with MyrsituB. , | v ^ ^ ’ 
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opposite to li^esbos, in the Troad near Sigeium. 
The Mityleneans had already established various 
settlements along the Troad, the northernmost of 
which was Achilleium : they laid claim to the pos- 
session of this line of coast, and when Athens (about 
the 43rd Olympiad, as it is said*) attempted to 
plant a settlement at Sigeium, they resisted the 
establishment by force. At the head of the Mity- 
lenean troops, Pittakns engaged in single combat 
with the Athenian commander Phrynbn, and had 
the good hirtune to kill him. 'I'hc general struggle 
was however carried on with no very decisive re- 
sult ; on one memorable occasion the Mityleneans 
fled, and Alkieus the jioet, serving as an hoplite in 
tlieir raiiks, commemorated in one of liis odes both 
his flight and the humiliating loss oi his shield, 
which the victorious Atlieriians suspended as a 
trophy in the temple of Athtini? at Sigeium : his 
predecessor Archilochus, and his imitator Horace, 
liave both been frank enough to confess a similar 
misfortune, which Tyrtseus perhaps would not have 
endured to survive*. It was at length agreed by 


’ Iti ri’gard hj the chronology of this war, see a note near the end of 
iny p^cviou^ chapter on the Solonian legislation, i have there noticed 
what i believe to be a chronological mistake of Herodotus in to 

the jveriod bc^tween 600-560 B.c. Herodotuttrorisiders this war between 
the Mityleneans and Athenians, in which Ibttakus and Alk.Tu» were 
concerned, to have been directed by Peisistralus, whose government 
did not commence tmtil 560 ».c. (Hf:rr>d. r. 94, 95). 

My belief is, that there were two Athenian expeditions to these re- 
giohtlT—pne in the time of Alkaeas and Pittakns ; a second, much after- 
wards, uhdcnakcn by order of Peisistratus, whose illegitimate son 
HegesisW^ti^came, in conseqnenct, despot of Stgeium. Herodotus 
appears to karve merged tlm two into one. 

^ See the fragment of Alkmus (Fr. 24, ed. Schneidewiii)^ 

pfesemd ip PviSOO; Herodot. v. 94 , 95; Archilochus, 
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Mityl^aS and Athens to refer the dispute to Be- 
riander of Corinth. While the Mityleneans laid 
claim to the whole line of coast, the Athenians al- 
leged that inasmuch as a contingent from Athens 
had served in the host of Agamemnon against Troy, 
thhir descendants had as good a right as any other 
Greeks to share in the conquered ground. It ap- 
pears tliat Periander felt unwilling to decide this 
delicate question of legendary law : he directed that 
each party should retain what they possessed, and 
liif. verdict* was still remembered and appealed to 
even in the time of Aristotle, by the inhabitants of 
Tenedos against those of Sigeium. 

Thougli Pittakus and Alkaeus were both found in Bitter 
the same line of hoplites against the Athenians at 
Sigeium, yet in the domestic politics of their native “tute™! 
city, their bearing was that of bitter enemies. Al- p®>**“*- 
ka;us and Antimenidas his brother were worsted in 
this party-feud, and banished ; but even as exiles 
they were strong enough seriously to alarm and 
afflict their fellow-citizens, while their party at 
home, and the general dissension within the walls, 
reduced Mityl^n^ to despair. In this calamitous 
condition, the Mityleneans had recourse to Pittakus, 
who with his great rank in the state (his wife be- 
longed to the old gens of the Penthiiids), courage 
in the held, and reputation for wisdom, inspired 
greater confidence than any other citizen of his 
time. He was by universal cmasent named Jfisym- 
nete or dictator for ten years, with unlimited 

Eleg- Ff. i. 5, ed. Schneidewin ; Horat* Clirm. ii, 7, 9; perhaps also 
Anakreon> but not certainly (see Fr. 81* li. Scbntidewm). is to be 
garded as having thrown away his shieldwi^ 

* Aristot. Rhetoric^ 1. 16* 3, where marls tile date* 
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Pittaku»is powers^; and the appointment proved eminently 

Asymnete, successful. How efFectually he repelled the exiles, 

rfMityilnt. and maintained domestic tranquillity, is best shown 
by the angry effusions of Alkams, whose songs (un- 
fortunately lost) gave vent to the political hostility 
of the time in the same manner as the speeches of 
the Athenian orators two ('cnturies afterwards, and 
who in hi.s vigorous invectives against Pittakus did 
not spare even the coarsest nicknames, founded on 
alleged personal deformities Respecting the pro- 
ceedings of this eminent Dictator, the eontcm{)orary 
and leported friend of Solon, we know only in a 
general way, that he succeeded in re-establishing 
security and peace, and that at the end of his term 
he voluntarily laid down his authority* — an evi- 
dence not only of probity superior to the lures of 
ambition, but also of that conscious moderation 
during the period of his dictatorship which left him 
without fear as a private citizen atlerwards. , He 
enacted various laws for Mityl^n^, one of which was 
sufficiently curious to cause it to be preserved and 
commented on — for it prescribed double penalties 
against offences committed by men in a state of 
intoxication'*. But he did not (like Solon at 


‘ Arifetot. Folit. lii, p, 5, 6 ; Dionys, llfiUk. A||t. Rom. v. 73 ; Flebn, 
lA^abiaca, p. 4&-50, 

iiKJgrn. Luert. i, Si, 

Strabo, xiii. p, Gi7 ; Diogon. lAilrt. i. 75 ; Valei, Maxim, vi. 5, I. 

^ Aristot. Polk. ii. 9, 9 ; Rhetoric* ii. 27^ 2. 

A ditty i» ^aid to have been song by the female grinding slave# in 
Lesbos, when the mill went heavily ; fivXa, oXtt* Ktil yap Ihrrams 
tfXtt, Tdr peyaXas ^aa-ik(vmv — ** Grind, mill, grind ; foi' Pit* 

takus also grinds, the master of great MitylGn^."' This ha» the air of 
a genuine composition of the time, set forth by enemies of PittA^ 
kus, and impating to him tyrannical conduct j though both Plutarch 
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Athens) introduce any constitutional changes, nor 
provide any new formal securities for public liberty 
and good government’ ; which illustrates the remark 
previously matle, that Solon in doing this was be- 
yor.'l his age and struck out new lights for" his suc- 
cessors — since on the score of personal disinterest- 
edness Pittakus and he are ecjually unimpeachable. 
What was the condition of AIit}dcn6 afterwards, 
we have no authorities to tell us. Pittakus is said 
(if the chronological computers of a later age can 
be trusted) to have died in the 52nd Olympiad 
(h.c. 572-5f)H; : Ijuth he and Solon are numbered 
among the Seven Wise Men of CJreece, respecting 
whom something will be said in a future chapter. 
The various anecdotes current about him are little 
better than xmeertified exemplifications of a spirit 
of and^enerous civisrn : but his songs and 

hij|jj|B||giac cotnjiositious were familiar to literary 
GiflHPISn the age oi Plato. 


{>. pt. Slip, Conv. c. 14. p. ir>r) Atid Diogenes Laert. o. 81) construe 
d ii!< ralily, a.s if i’ittakus had btreu accutitomed t(> take bodily exj 
;*t the hatjd-mill. 

* Aristx)!,. PoUt. li. 9/ 9* dytpfTo 5^ Kai XltTraxus yofuictv 
(iXX* ov TioXiTflas, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ASIATIC DORIANS. 

Thk islands of Rhodes, K6s, Sym6, Nisyros, Ka- 
8US, and Karpathus, are represented in the Homeric 
catalogue as furnishing troops to the Grecian ar- 
mament before Troy. Historical Rhodes, and hi- 
storical K6s, are occupied by Dorians, the former 
with its three separate cities of Lindus, Jalysus, 
and Kameirus. Two other Dorian cities, both on 
the adjacent continent, are joined with these four 
so as to constitute an Amphiktyony on the Triopian 
promontory or soutli-western corner of Asia Minw 
— thus constituting an HexapoUs, including Hali- 
karnassus, Knidus, K6s, Lindus, Jalysus, and 
Kameirus. Knidus wa.s situated on the Triopian 
promontory itself ; Halikarnassus more to the 
northward, on the northern coast of the Keramic 
Gulf: neither of the twm are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin of these 
Asiatic Dorians has already been given, and we are 
compelled to accept their Hexapolis as a portion 
of the earliest Grecian history, of which no pre- 
vious account can be rendered. The circumstance 
of Rhodes and Kds being included in the Chitalogue 
of the Iliad leads us to suppose that they were 
Greek at an earlier period than the Ionic or dSolic 
settlements ; it may be remarked that both the 
brothers Antiphus and Pheidippus from Kds, and 
Tldpoiemus from Rhodes, are Herakleids, — the only 
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Herakleids who figqm in the Iliad : and the deadlier 
combat between 'Il^poleinus and SarpMdn may 
perhfll^ be an heroic copy ^awn from real cott- 
tefts, which doubtless often took place between the 
Rhodians and their neighbours the Lykians. That 
Rhodes and K68 were already Dorian at the period 
of the Homeric Catalogue, I see no reason for 
do^ubting : they are not csdled Dorian in that Ca^ 
talogue, but we may well suppose that the name 
Dorian had not at that early period come t® 
employed as a great distinctive class name, as it 
was afterwards used in ^i^tftrast with Ionian and 
JEolian. In relating thehistory of Pheid6n of Ar- 
gos, I have mentioned various reasons for suspect- 
ing that the trade of the Dorians on the eastern 
(Mbat of the Peloponnesus was considerable at an 
period, and there may well have been Doric 
migrations by sea to Kr^te and Rhodes, anterior to 
the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns,' 9*^* 

ruuhif % 

which had established their Araphiktyony on the Isdude 
Triopian promontory, were careful to admit no^ 
of the neighbouring Dorians to partake erf it. W 
these neighbouring Dorians, we make out the 
islands of Astypalsea, and Kalymnm’, Nisyrus, 
Karpathus, Sym6, T^lus, Ks^us^ and dhalkia— » on 
the continental coast, Myndub^ 'Situated on the’ 
same peninsula with Halikai^e^sus — PhasStis, on 
the eastern coast of Lykia towards Pam{diyHa> 

'r 

* See the Inscriptiom in Boeckh'a ix&ckion, 24SS~2671 : the latter 
ia m lasiaa Inacripiton^ reciting a Dorifi decree by the inhabitaiitii of 
Kalymnae; also Mreiis^ Dc Bialecto p. 16* 663 ; Biodor* v* 

53 - 54 . ■ ^ 
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Hie strong 4»ast-rock of lasus, midway between 
Miletus and Halikamassos, is said to have been 
originally founded by Argeians, but was compelled 
in consequence of destructive wars with the Ka- 
rians to admit fresh settlers and a Neleid QSkist 
from Miletus’. Bargylia and Karyanda seem to 
have been Karian settlements more or less hel- 
lenised. There probably were other Dorian towns, 
not specially known to us, upon whom this exclu- 
sion from the Triopian solemnities was brought to 
operate. The six Araphiktyonised cities were in 
course of time reduced to five, by the exclusion of 
Halikamassus : the reason for which (as we are 
told) was, that a citizen of Halikarnassus, who had 
gained a tripod as prize, violated the regulation 
which required that the tripod should always be 
consecrated as an offering in the Triopian temple, • 
in order that he might carry it off to decorate his 
own house*. W't Dorian Amphiktyony was thus 
contracted into a Pentapolis : at what time this in- 
cident took place, we do not know, nor is it per- 
haps unreasonable to conjecture that the increasing 
predominance of the Karian element at Halikar- 
nassus had some effect in producing the exclusion, 
as well as the individual misbehaviour of the victor 
Agasikltls. 



^ Polyb. xvi. 6. 


* Herodot. i, 144. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NATIVES OF ASIA MINOR WITH WHOM THE GREEKS 
BECAME CONNECTED. 

From the Grecian settlements on the coast of Asia 
Minor and on the adjacent islands, our attention 
must now be turned to those non-Hellenic kingdoms 
and people wdth whom they there came in contact. 

Our information with respect to all of them is loaigenon* 
unhappily very scanty. Nor shall we improve our 
narrative by taking the catalogue, presented in the 
Iliad, of allies of Troy, and construing it as if it 
were a chapter of geography : if any proof were 
wanting of the unpromising results of such a pro- 
ceeding, we may iind it in the confusion which 
darkens so much of the work of Strabo — who per- 
petually turns aside from the actual and ascertain- 
able condition of the countries which he is descri-- 
bing, to conjectures on Homeric antiquity, often 
announced as if they were unquestionable facts. 

Where the Homeric geography is confirmed by other 
evidence, we note the fact wdth satisfaction ; where 
it stands unsupported or difficult to reconcile with 
other statements, we cannot venture to reason upon 
it as in itself a substantial testimony. The author 
of the Iliad, as he has congre^ted together a vast 
body of the different sections of Greeks for the at- 
tack of the consecrated hill of fliatxi^ so he has also 
summoned all the various inhalants of Asia Mihor 
to co-operate in its defence, aip he has planted por- 

VOL. ill. i T 
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tions of the Kilikians aud Lykians, whose historical 
existence is ou the southern c(>ast, in the innncdiate 
vicinity of the Troad. Those only will complain of 
this who have accustomed themselves to (•eg;ard 
him as an liist<j||an or geographer ; if we arc con- 
tent t(j read lunJ&ily as the first of poot!>, 've sliai! 
no more quairel^ith him for a geographical uiis- 
placenicnt, than with his successor Arctinus for 
brhmiiig on the battle-tield of Ilium the Amazons 
or the ^Ethiopians. 

^ Feainrr if The geogra[>hy of Asi;’ Minor is even now very 

f titcTOi'Jnn-. . 1 'i ' i 11 ... • . • 1 

niiperiectlv known. . ami tlic niattens ascertained re- 
specting if.s anci( lit divisions and hoiiud;u ics relate 
almost entirely either to llie later pciiods of the Per- 
sian cnipii'c, or t'l times after Ifie Macedonian and 
even after the Homan conciie.^t. To state them as 
they stood in the time ot' ('iiesa.s Ijing of Lydia, lie- 
fore the am val (.1 die cumpjenng C yril - is a task in 
which we find little evidi nee to su.'tam ns. The great 
iiiOilBCtain chain of Taurus, wtiich begins from the 
Clheiidonian promontory on the soutliorn coast of 
Lykia, and sl||i|kes north-eastward us far as Armenia, 
formed the most noted boimdaiy-hae during the 
Roman times— but Herodotus doe.s not once, men- 
liua it ; the river Uuiys is in his vkiw th(' most im- 

^ Foi tli* :r«''/icral iaKjgraphy \ ( A^ia wt* AI!Mrt Ftu’higer.. 

Han:’(»uch tlur Alt. Ocogr, part ii. sect, Cd, and an inf^trurfivp litttf' 
Tijirif Inschriften und fuaf Stiidte tn Kkdn ARkni, hy Frunz and 
Kieprn, UtTUii with a map of Phrygia annexed. 'Fhp lattt r is par- 
ticiiiii;iy valnahle aKiiiiowing uti bow much ye t rainaiii? to be nmdeout: 
it irt too of^.en the practice with the compileis of geograplucal manakia 
to make a hbow of full knowledge, md to diaguise the imperfection of 
thw data. Mor do they always keep in view the necessity of diitin* 
^^mulhiDg between the territorial namca and divisions of one a^e and 
those of anotiiftr. 
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portant geographical limit. Northward of TawnoSp 
on the upper portions of the rivers Hidjrs and San- 
garrus, was situated the spacious and lofty central 
plain of Asia Minor. To the north, w'est, and south 
of this central plain, the region is chiefly mountain* 
ous, as it approaches all the three seas, the Euxine, 
the .iEgcaii, and the Pamphylian — most mountain- 
ous in the case of the latter, permitting no rivers of 
long course. The mountains Kaclmus, Me8s6gi8, 
1 m61us, stretch westward towards the iEgean fcsea, 
but leaving extensive spaces of plain and long val- 
leys, so that the course of the Mmander, the Kaister, 
and the Herrnus is of considerable length. The 
north-western part includes the mountainous re- 
gions of Ida, Temnus, and the Mysian Olympus, 
yet Avith much admixture of fertile and productive 
ground. The elevated tracts near the Euxine appear 
to have been the most wooded — especially Kythrus : 
tilt! Partheuius, the Sangarius, the Halys, and the 
Iris, are all considerable streams flowing northward 
towards that sea. Nevertheless, the plain land in- 
terspersed through these numerous elevations was 
often of the greatest fertility ; and as a whole, the 
peninsula of Asia Minor was considered as highly 
productive by the ancients, in grain, wine, fruit, 
cattle, and in many parts, oil ; though the cold 
contrai plain did not carry the olive*. 

Along the w'estern shores of this peninsula, where 
the various bands of Greek emigrants settled, We 
hear ofPelasgians.Teukrians.Mysians, Bithyi^ns, 
Phrygians, Lydians or Maeonians, Kaxiai^, Lde- 

' Cicero, ProLegeM*niIi4. C.65 Stn^, xii. p. S72 ; Herodot. v. 33. 
See the in»tructive account of the epiw] and enltivation of the oKw 
tree, in Ritter, Erdkonde, West-Asien, k iii., Abtheilung iiL ; Absdm. 
i. 8. 60. p. 622-537. 


«fi4 
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gians» Fartjier eastward are Lykians, Pisidians, 
Kilikians, Phrygians, Kappadokians, Paphlagoni- 
ans, Mariandynians, &c. Speaking generally, we 
** may say that the Phrygians, Teukrians and My-« 
sians appear in the north-western portion', between 
the river Herraus and the Propontis — the Karians 
and Lelegians south of the river Ma'ander,— and 
the L3’^dians in the central region between the 
Pelasgians are found here and there, sfeemmgly 
both in the valley of the llcrmns and in that of the 
Kaister : eveA in the time of Herodotus, there were 
Pelasidan settlements at Plakia and Skylakt* on the 
Propontis, westward of Kyzikus : and O. Muller 
would even trace the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians to 
Tyrrha, an inland town of J-ydia, from whence he 
imagines (though without much probability) the 
name Tyrrhenian to be derived. 

fiotorigi- One important fact to remark, in respect to the 

aally agg;re- . 

gated eito native population of Asia Minor at the first opening 

a^sor”® of this history, is, that they were not aggregated 
into great kingdoms or confederations, nor even 
into any large or populous cities — but distributed 
into many inconsiderable tribes, so as to jiresent no 
overwhelming resistance, and threaten no formida- 
ble danger, to the successive bodies of Greek emi- 
grants. The only exception to this is, the Lydian 
monarchy of Sardis, the real strength of which be- 
gins with Gyg^s and the dynasty of the Merinna- 
dae, about 700 n.c. Though the increasing force of 
this kingdom ultimately extinguished the independ- 
ence of the Greeks in Asia, it seems to have noway 
impeded their development, as it stood when they 
first arrived and for a long time afterwards. Nor 
were either Kjwians or Mysians united under any 
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one king, so as to possess facilities for aggression 
or conquest. 

As far as can be made out from our scanty data, 
it appears that all the nations of Asia Minor west BogwpWaflj 
ol the river Halys, were, in a large sense, of km- sp>,Ai», 
dred race with each other, as well as with the 
Thracians on the European side of the Bosphorus *****’*'^ 
and Hellespont. East of the Halys dwelt the peo- 
jdf of Syro-Arabian or Semitic race, — Assyria’^s, 

Syrians, and Kappadokians — as well as Kilitcians, 
Painphylians and Solymi, along its upper course 
and farther southward to the Pamphylian sea, 
Westward of the Halys the languages were not 
Semitic, but belonging to a totally different family' 

— cognate, yet distinct one from another, perhaps 
not mutually intelligible. The Karians, Li'dians and 
Mysians recognised a certain degree of brother- 
hood with each other, attested by common religious 
sacrifices in the temple of Zeus Karios at My- 
lasa’. But it is by no means certain that each of 
these nations mutually comprehended each other’s 
speech ; and Herodotus, from whom we derive the 
knowledge of these common sacrifices, acquaints 
u.s at the same time that the Kaunians in the south- 


^ Herudot. i, 72 ; Ileercn, Ideen iiber den Yerkehr der Alten Welt* 
Fart i. ahth, i. p. 142- 145. It may be remarked, however, that the Ar« 
mt iiians, eastward of the Halys, are treateti by Herodotus a» colonist* 
from the Fhrygiaus (vii, 73) ; Stephanua Byz. says the same v. 
adding also, kuI rj 7roXX<i (f^f)vyt{6vari. The more carelul ro* 

searches of modem hng:uist8, after much groundless assa'tioa oo the 
part of those who preceded thenif, have shown that the Arineniao Itn* 
guage belongs in its stmeture to the IndthGcrmanic family, and is ®s* 
sentially dbiinct from the Semitic : see l^ter* Erdkunde, West-Asieii* 
b. ui* abth. hi. ; Abschn* 5* 36. p. 57 Herodotus rarely lakes 
notice of the language spoken, nor do^ he on this ooraiuoii* when 
speaking of the river Halys as a boundary* 

® Herodot. i. 170-171* 
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w<Mtem corner of the peninsula had no sliare in 
them, though speaking the same language as the 
Karians ; he does not, however, seem to consider 
identity or difference of language as a test of na- 
tional affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxinc, from the Thracian 
Ik)sphorus eastward to the river Halys, dwelt Bi- 
thynians or Thynians, Alai'iaiulyniaus and Paphla- 
gonians — ali recognised branches of the wi^ly- 
extended Thracian race. Tlie Bithynians esp^pply, 
in the north-western portion of this territory, and 
|feat(|hing from ihe Euxine to tlu; Propontis, arc 
often si)okc:n ot as Asiatic 'I'liracians — vvldle on the 
other hand various tribes anions the Thracians of 
Europe are denominated T'lyni or Thynians ‘—so 
little difference was there in the population on the 
two sides of the Bospliorus, alike hrave, predatory, 
and sanguinary, I'lie Bithynians of Asia arc also 
sometimes called Bebrvkhms, under hich denomi- 
n.ation they extend as far soutliward as the Gulf of 
Kios in the Propontis*. Tlicy here come in con- 

' Ptnibo, vii, 2<>5-30r, , xii, p|,. 542, .'104, f.Or., 572 : Ilcrodot. 
1 . '2h ; vh. 74 -7'> : Xt uopbon^ HeiK'iiic. i. S, 2 ; vit. 2, 22- 

;‘/2. Mnmif rt, (itrigrtphtc lU-r (jr. uud liomcT, l>. vitl. cb. ii, i». 4U3. 

^ l.honvi'i i Vni'E^c^ i. 9, 20, Th<.*okr»t«H the 

lM*b?;kituK- on thr cou>t ol tbv Kiixine"' M. xxiL 20 ; Syncell. jj. 

The Hlnry in Appian, Ht U. Mithridat. init. i& a singiilar fipt ci- 
iriC'S) of ( ;i-ecuj.a I’ancy, and anxipty to connect the antiquities of a nation 
v/ith the i rojan Avar : tbo Cireelcs whom he followed assrgtied the ongtn 
of the fhthyniaas to Thracian of wlio Hwl fromTrtw 

aflt rtbe latter \m\ bet a killed by : Dulonkun, epoByra of the 

"flirarian.*^ in the Chersonrsua, m caHed brother of Bithynns (Steph. 
Uyz. AoXoyws — ^ 

'Fhe name Mapwo^-dvi^^i, like may probably be an 

or comjKJuiid of the primitive j {»ertiapft also Bippvxn stands Ih 
the same rdation to Bfnyif or *^pvy€t, Hellantkus wrot« 

Hkvp^pim (Stephj By?,, m v.>. 

Kios is Mysian in Herodotus, v. 122 ; accoidiiig to fikylaoCj, the coluit 
from the Gulf of Astakus to that of Kios is Myiia (c. 93). 
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tact with Mygdoniaos, Mysians and Phrygians. 

Along the southern coast of the Propontis, between 
the rivers Rbyndakus and iEs^pus, in immediate 
neighbourhood with the powerful Greek colony of 
Kyzikus, appear the Doliones ; next, Peiasgians at 
Piakia and Skylak^ ; then again, along the coast of 
the Hellespont near Abydus and Lampsakus, and 
occupying a portion of the Troad w"e find mention 
made of other Bebrykians*. In the interior of the 
Troad, or the region of Ida, are Teukrians end 
Mysians ; the latter seem to extend southward 
down to Fergnmus and the region of Mount Sipylus, 
and ca.stward to the mountainous region called the 
Mysian Olymjms, south of the lake Askanius, near 
whielj they join with the Phrygians^ 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed 
respecting nations of whom we know so little, it and mign 
would appear that the Mysians and Phrygians are 
a sort of connecting link between Lydians and 
Kalians on one side, and Thracians (European as 
well as Asiatic) on the other — a remote ethnical 
alhiiity pervading the whole. Ancient migrations 
are spoken of in both directions across the Helles- 
pont and the Thracian Bosphorus. It was the 
opinion of some that Phrygians, Mysians and Thra- 
cians liad iininigrated into Asia from Europe, and 
the Lydian historian Xanthus referred the arrival 
ol the Phrygians to an epoch subsequent to the 
Trojan war'’. On the other hand, Herodotus speaks 

' Charon of Lampsakus, Fr. 7. rd- DWot. Xipa,v 8f tfnfiA ml 
Aaft1^nua|l^iu> xupav irporipav Brdpvnui) raAt (<r^<u ini T&v mrouafirirrwn 
dirrffv ri As ippnyurr^ AiS roi/t ytvopivwjt noKifutut* 

Strabo, xiii. p. 686 ; ConlH Wwr. 13 j ©ionys. HaJ. i. 54, 

“ Hekatafus. Frag. 304, ed. Di*)t ; A||oUodor. i. 9, 18 j Strabo. lU. 
p. 664-575. 

• Xanth. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot. 
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of a vast body of Teukrians and Mysians, who, 
before the TrtJijan war, had crossed the strait from 
Asia into Europe, expelled many of tlie European 
Thracians from their seats, crossed the Strymdu 
and the Macedonian rivers, and penetrated as far 
southward as the river Peneus in Thessaly — as far 
westward as the Ionic Gulf. This Teukro-Mysian 
migration (he tells us) brought about two conse- 
quences : tirst, the establishment near the river 
Sttymon of the Paeonians, who called -themselves 
Teukrian colonists’ ; next, the crossing into Asia 
of many of the dispossessed Thracian tribes from 
the neighbourhood of the Strymbn into the north- 
western region of Aisiu .Minor, by which the Bi- 
thynian or Asiatic Tliracian people was formed. 
The Phrygians also arc supposed by some to have 
originally occupied an European .soil on the borders 
of Macedonia near the snow-clad Mount Beriuion, 
at which time they were called Briges, — an appel- 
lative name in the Lydian language equivalent to 
freemen or fVanks*, while the Mysians are said to 
have come froni the north-eastern portions of Euro- 
pean Thrace south of the Danube, known under the 
Roman empire by the name ofMcesia-'*. But with 
respect to the Alysians there was also another story, 
according to which they were described as colonists 
emanating from the Lydians ; put forth according 

* Herodot. vii. 20~75. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 295 j xii. p. 550; Herodot. vii, 73 ; Heaych. v, 
B/jtya. 

® Strabo, vi't. p. 295 ; xii..pp. 642, 5B4, 671, wbero he citefl tlie geo- 
grapher ArtemidbruH. lu the paaaage of the Iliad (xiii. 5), the Mveroi 
€iy)^efjLaxfn appear to be conceived by the poet in European Thrace ; but 
ApoUodorus does not seem to have so construed the passage. Niebuhr 
(Kleine Srbriften, p. 370) expresses himself more confidently than the 
evidence warrants. 
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to that system of devoting: by solem^ vow a te^h 
the inhabitants, chosen by lot, to seek settlemeOt# 
elsewhere, wdiich recurs not unfrequently amSog 
the stories of early emigrations, as the consequence 
of distress and famine. And this last opinion was 
8Uj)portcd by the character of the Mysian language^, 
half Lydian and half Phrygiac^^f which both thih 
Lydian historian Xanthus, and Menekrat6s of Elfea', 

(by whom the opinion w'as announced,) must have 
been very competent judges. 

Fixwb these tales of early migration both w'ays Piurtiai 

V 1, 1 ,, 1 iileiitity oi 

.u rosa- the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, all that legend*, 
we can w’ith any certainty infer is, a certain mea- 
sure of artinity among the population of Thrace and 
A.siH Minor — especially \'isible in the case of the 
i’h^^•gian^ and Mysians. The name and legends 
of the Phrygian hero Midas are connected wdth dif- 
ferent towns throughout the extensive region of- 
Asiatic Phrygia — Kela-nag Pessimis, Ankyra*, Gor- 
dium — as well us with the neighbourhood of Mount 
Bermion in Macedonia; the adventure whereby 
Midas got possession of Silenus, mixing wine with 
the spring of which he drank, was localised at the 
latter place, as well as at the town of Thymbrion, 
nearly at the eastern bxtremity of Asiatic Phry- 
gia^. The name ,My|:donia, and the eponymous 
hero Mygclun, belong not less to the European 

^ Strabo, xii. p. 572 ; Herotlot. vii. 74. 

® Diodor. iii. 59; Arrian, ii. 3, I ; Quint. Curt, iii. 1, 12; Athenie. 

X. p. 415. We raay also notice the town of Korodetov near Mtddfiof 
in Phrygia, as comiectt^d with the name of the Thracian goddess ifTo^t " 
(Strabo, X. p. 470 j xii, p. 576), 

3 Heroiiot. vid, 138 ; Theopompus, Frag. 74, 75. 76, Didpt (he in- 
trcKiuced a long dialogue between Midas and Ha!ik. 

Vett. Script. Censur. p, 70; Yheon. Slrat>o, li¥. 

p. 680; Xenophon, Anabas. i. 2, 13, " 
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territory near tlie river Axius (afterwards a of 
Macedonia) tban to the Asiatic coast of the eastern 
Pi-oponlis, between Kios and the river Rhyndakus'. 
Otreus and Mygd6n are the commanders of the 
Phrygians in the Iliad ; and the river Odrysfis, 
which flowed through the territorj' of the Asiatic 
Mygdonians into tlic llhyndakus, affords another 
example of liomonyrny with the Odrysian Thra- 
cians^ in Europe. And as thc.se coincidences of 
names and legends conduct us to the idea of ana- 
logy and afhi’.ity between Thracians and Phrygians, 
so we find Archiloclius, the earliest poet remaining 
to us who montiors them as contemporaries, cou- 
pling the two in the same simile®. To this early 
Parian lamhist, the population on the two sides of 
the Hellespont a[)p(;ars to liave presented similarity 
of feature and customs. 

riirjtriai's. To settle with any accuracy the extent and con- ' 
dition of these A.siatic nations during the early 
days of Grecian settlement among them is irnprac- 


’ Strabo, xii. p. rj75--570 ; Stpph. By?:. Mvy^ovla ; Tbiicyd. ii. 99- 
The terriUny Mygdooia and the Mygdonians, in the distant region of 
Me:iopotamia, castwanl of tVie nver (.'haboras (Plutarch, Luculius, 32 , 
Pojyh. V. 5J ; Xenophon. Anab, iv. 3, 4), is dilhruit to understand, 
it is surprising to find a branch of these more westerly Asiatics 
.n the Diidst of the Syn:>-Arabian population. Strabo (xv, p. 747) sup- 
posco it to date only from the times q( the Maceilonian tx/nquest of 
which is disprovtfd by the mention of the name in Xenophon ; 
though thifs rr^Ailing in the text of Xenophon is by some adlcd in ques- 
ts, n. Sec Fui'higi r, liandbuch der A1 ten Geographic, l^art ii. sect. 9H. 
p. G2S. 


® Iliad, iiii ibS; Strabo, xii. p. 551. The town of Otroaa, of which 
Otreus seems t > be the eponymus, was situated in Phrygia just on the 
borders of Biihynia (Strabo, xih p. 

^ Archiloch. Fragin. 28 Sthnuid., 28 Gaisf. — 

&<rfrff} aijXtf ^frvroy ij utnjfy 

tw, , ■ 

to supfmrt any inference except the nmr 

of Thracians and Phrygians. 
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ticadileip^ie problem was not to be solved even by 
:t!ie, anient geographers, with their superior means 
of kittSfwledge. The early indigenous distribution 
of tlie Phrygian population is unknown to ns, and 
the ili vision into the Greater and Lesser Phrygia 
belongs to a period at lea.'t suijsequent to the Per- 
sian conijuest, like mo'-t of the recognised divisions 
<1‘' Asia Minoj- , it cannot therefoo be applied w-ith 
relerence to the period earlier' than Croesus. It 
a{»peiirs that the name Phrygians, like that of 
Thracians, vas a generic designation, and compre- 
hended tribes or separate communities who had 
aCo specific name.s of their own. We trace Phry- 

irian.s at wide distances; on the western bank of 

% 

thf' river llalys — at Kelaaue, in the interior of Asia 
Mi MO!, towards tlie rise of the river Mieamler^ — - 
and on the ctiaal of the Propontis near Kios ; — in 
]>ot}i ui those latter localities there is a salt lake 
called Askaniu.', which is the name both of the 
leader of the t'hrvgian allies of Troy and of the 
country from whence they are said to come, in the 
Iliad*. 'Ihey thus occupy a territory bounded on 
the south by the Pisidian mountains — on the west 
by the Lydians (indicated by a terminal pillar set 
up by Cra'suS at Kydrara®) — on the east by the 
river llalys, on the other side of which were Kap- 
padokians or Syrians : — ou, the north by Paphla- 

^ Uiad, ii. ^73; xiii. 79‘i ; Arrian, i, 29; Herodot* vii. 30, llae 
boundary of the Pliryp;ians soutawaid towards the Pbidiaott and west- 
wanl QM well ixa nortb-weatwanl towwda the Lydians and Mysians^ 
could ufvi'i be distinctly traced (c'traho, xii. pp. 5d4, $76, 6^B) : tile 
volcanic region called Katakckaumeni^ isTcferred in Xenophon’s tnne 
to Mysia (Anabos. i. 3, 10) r compare ||bG remarks of iLkpert in Ike 
treatise above referred to, Fiinf Inscbriflin nnd Itinf p. 27 * 

Herodot, i. 72; vii. 30. 
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goniaiis an3 Mariandynians. But it seems, besides 
this, that they must have extended farther to the 
west, so as to occupy a great portion of the region 
of Mount Ida and the Troad. For Apollodorus 
considered that both the Dolioues and the Bebrj'- 
kians were included in the great Phrygian name’ ; 
and even in the ancient poem called ‘ Phorbnis’ 
(which can l.ardly be placed later than 600 b.c.), 
the Daktyls of Mount Ida, the great discoverers of 
metallurgy, arc expressly named Phrygian*’. The 
custom of the iVttic tragic poets to call the iniui- 
bitants of the I'road Phrygians, does not necessa- 
rily imjily any translation of inhabitants, but an 
employment of llic general name, as better known 
to the audience whom they addressed, in prefer- 
ence to the less notorious specific name — ^just as 
the inhabitants of Bithynia micht be described 
either as Bithyniaiis or as Asiatic Tliracians. 

If (as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus'* 
would seem to imply) we suppose the Phrygians to 
be at a considerable distance from the coast and 
dwelling only in the interior, it will be difficult to 
explain to ourselves how or where the early Greek 
colonists came to be so much influenced by them ; 
wliereas the supposition that the tribes occupying 
the Troad and the region of Ida were Phrygians 
elucidates this point, ^^d the fact is incontestable, 
that both Phrygians and Lydians did not only 

‘ Strabo, xiv. p. 678 : compare xiii. p. 586. nu! iegend makes Oo- 
iKia HOfi of who its so much connected wttli the Phryglau Mi- 
das (Afexaiid, ap* Strab. jtiv, p. 681). 

i’horonis. Fragm. 5, ed. Diintor, p. 57 — 

«ifBu yorfTfx' 

Waim ^piryh 6p4frr€fHn, ol«ad* iimw, 8cc. 

^ Ephorua ap. Strabo, xiv. p. 678 ; Herodot, v, 49. 
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modify the religious manifestations of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and through them of the Grecian world 
generally — but also rendered important aid towards 
the first creation of the Grecian musical scale. Of 
thii the denominations of the scale afford a proof. 

Three primitive musical modes were employed 
by the Greek poets, in the earliest times of which 
later authors could find any account — the Lydian, — p»t«y 
which was the most acut^j;;-thc Dorian, which was &oni th« 
the most grave — and the 'Phrygian, intermediate ***“T8**»* 
between the two ; the highest note of the Lydian 
being one tone higher, that of the Dorian one tone 
lower, than the highest note of the Phrygian scale*. 

Such were the three modes or scales, each inclu> 
ding only a tetrachord, upon which the earliest 
Greek masters worked : many other scales, both 
higher and lower, were subseijuently added. It 
thus appears that the earliest Greek music was, in 
large proportion, borrowed from Phrygia and Lydia : 
and when we consider that in the eighth and 
seventh centuries before the Christian aera, music 
and poetry conjoined (often also with dancing or i 
rhythmical gesticulation) was the only intellectual 
manifestation known among the Greeks — and more- 
over, that in the belief of all the ancient writers, 
every musical mode had its own peculiar emo- 
tional influences, powerfully. modified the temper 
of hearers, and was intimately connected with the 
national worship — we shall see that this transmis- 
sion of the musical modes implies much both of 
communicatiou and interchange between the Asi- 

^ See the learned and valuable ot BoSekh. Bt Metrk 

Piodaji, iit. 8. p. 235-339. 
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atic Greeks and the indigenous population of the 
continent. Now the fact of communication between 
the Ionic and .^olic Greeks, dnd their eastern 
neighbours the Lydians, is easy to comprehend 
generally, though we have no details as to the way 
in which it took place ; but we do not distinctly 
see where it was that the Greeks came sw*%iuch 
into contact with the Phrygians except in the region 
of Ida, the Troad, and the southern coast of the 
Propontis. To this region belonged tliose early 
Phrygian musicians (under the heroic names of 
Olympus, Hyagnis, Marsyas), from “Ipl&Jtn the 
Greeks borrowed*. And wc may rensark that the 
analogy between Thracians and Phrygians seems 
partly to hold in respect both to music and to reli- 
gion, since the old mythe in the^ad, wherein the 
Thracian bard Tliamj^, rashly cohtending in song 
with the Muses, i^' conquered, blinded and stripped 
of his art, seems to be the prototype of the very 
similar story respecting the contention of Apollo 
with the Phrygian Marsyps* — the citbara against 

^ Plutarch, De Mu8i A > fC rv>^» 7* p. J 132 ; Anatoxeuus ap. A.theaiB. 
xiv. p. 624 ; Alkman, Fr«g:.l04, ed. Hergk, 

Aristoxenug seema to lii«ve .cpomdared the Phrygian Oiympaa as the 
great inventive genius who |^3ri the start to Grecian music (Plutarch, 
lb. p, 1135-1141) : his music employed almost entirely for hymns 
to the gods, religious wcrrahil^^e M^tr6a or ccreraonies in honour of 
theGreat Mother (p.l 140)* Compare (Jlemen* Aiexand. Strom, i. p. 306. 

Mapmms may perhaps have its etymology in the Karian or Lydtan 
language* 2ovar was in Karian iN|uivateiit to (see StepU. Byz. 

V. 2otNry«'Xn) i Ma was one of the various names of Bhea (Steph. Byz. 
V. Mdirravpa) . The word would have been written Mapoouar by m jKoUc 
G reek. 

Marsyas is represented by Telest^s the dithyrambist as a satyr, son 
of a nymph — x€tpoKirufr^ <pijpl Maporv^ fcX«or (Telest^S ap. 
A^ienfle. xiv. p.6l7)* 

* Xenoph* Anab. i. 2, 8 ; Homer, Iliad, ii. 6p5 ; Strabo, xlL p».573. 
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the flute ; while the Phrygian Midas is farther eha» 
racterised as the religious disciple of UtradaE 
Orpheus. ; ^ 

. In ray previous chapter relating to the legend of 
Troyi, mention has been already made of the early ww»Mp 
fusion of the .^olic Greeks with the indigenous 
population of the Troad, and it is from hence pro- 
bably that the Phrygian music with the flute as its 
instrument — employed in the orgiastic rites and 
worship of the Great Mother in Mount Ida, in. the 
Mysiaft Olympus, and other mountain regions of 
the country, and even in the Greek city of Lam- 
psakus® — ^passed to the Greek composers. Its in- 
troduction is coseval with the earliest facts respecting 
Grecian music, and must have taken place during 
the fir st century of the recorded Olympiads. In 
the Homeric poem^i we find no allusion to it, but it 
may probably have contributed to stimulate that 
development of lyric and elegiac composition which 
grew up among the post-homeric .^olians and 
lonians, to the gradusd displacement of the old 
epic. Another instance of the fusion of Phrygians 
with Greeks is to be found in the religious cere- 


the latter connects Olympus with Kelaense, as well as Marsyas* Justia, 
xi. 7 : '' Mlda, qui ab Orpheo sacroram solemnibas initiatus, FlUygiam 
religionibug implevit’* 

The coins of Midaeion, Kadi, and Prymn^ssus, in the more nortKerly 
portion of Phrygia, bear the impress of the Phrygian hero 
(Eckhei, Doctrina Nummoram Vet. hi. p* 143-1 68), 

* Part L ch» xv. p. 453. 

* The fragment of Hippdnax mentiomng an eunuch of 

rich and well-fed, reveals to us the Ai&tic worship in that plaoa 
(Fragm. 26, ed. Bergk): — 

Bvvmv teal fivrrwr^v wdam 

Am»v fiims, Aartrwp 
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laortiesof Kfzikust Kius, and Prusa, on the southerii 
and south-eaStem coasts of the Propontis : at the 
first of the three places, the worship of the Great 
Mother of the Gods was celebrated witb’‘.aauch 
solemnity on the hill of Dindyinon, bearin||stbe 
same name as that mountain in the interior, near 
Pessinus, from whence Cybelt* derived her princi- 
pal surname of Dindym^n^'. The analogy be- 
tween the Kretan and Phrygian religious practices 
has been often noticed, and confusion occurs not 
unfrequently between Mount Ida in Kretc and the 
mountain of the same name in the Troad ; while 
the Tcukrians of Gergis in the Troad — who were 
not yet Hellenised even at the time of the Persian 
invasion, and who were athrnied by the elegiac poet 
Kallinus to have inmiigrated from Krt*te — if they 
were not really Phrygians — difiered so little from 
them as to be called such by the poets, 
chararttr TIic Phrygians are ceiefjrated by Herodotus for 
aas, l.ydi- ti'.e abundance both of their flocks and their agri- 
My.^au4. cultural produce^: the excellent wool for which 
MilfStus was always renowned cam*' in part from 
the upper valley of the river Maanderi which they 
inhabited. He contrasts them in this respect with 
the Lydians, among whom the attribute.s and ca- 
pacities of persons dwelling in cities are chiefly 
brought to our view : much gold and silver, retail 
trade, indigenous games, unchastity of young wo- 
men, yet combined with thrift and industry®. Phry- 
gian cheese and salt-provisions, Lydian unguents, 

' .Straljo, %iu p. S<>4-575 ; iv. 76, 

® Herotiot. v. 49* wttkvnpofktr^artu icoti wo\maf^ir6rarm 
* Herodot i. 93-94* 



'eki|»et« aa^ ^colfii^isi^d shoes,. acqv^r«^. 
Both'^J^i^gl^Re :l%p m^^aos af«. notii^'lp^ p B^j^K* 
aU'thot^^' .sah^^ei^ ; to; ; tl^ ; 

'Pe!^l^#*ibiapl^'as''a ^ people' vtimi4, suhipliiiN^^PH 
^jdttsirtoMs, : and -nseful as sla^esv-^an-- attrihnt»'.^^P 
ascribjsd'td the. i^^iians*, '^bp'iure lpuaHy,desi«»S^i''*^. 
as brave atfd har^^ tooantaii|e^, xliffic^ 
in subjection:': nO#''|sren,ti^j^t^fe^^^|^<S''3%<^nSi '''.'' 
during the ear Heir. ttm^s^ni^|||||^ 
overthrow of Croesus by 

esteemed for their warlike ptoaW8% the 

different character of these two Aot^Ic people yOt 
effaced even in the second centoiy afler^e Chm* 
tian aera ; for the same Mysilns, who in the thno 
of Hercnlotus and Xenophon gave so tnnch trouble 
to the Persian satraps, are described by the rhetoir 
Aristeides as seizing and plundering hi^ propie^ty at *; 
Ijaneion near Hadriani, while ' op^ffe ’ 
mentions the Phrygians as 
the interior towards the 
work of the olive-gathering’. 


; Ta ^ » xo r ^ftiyiov (Eupolis. Mftrtk. Fr. 23. p. 50$, 
tbenm. xii. 516 — la-x^St^t, Alexis ap. Athena.. ilL..7.i|l ;i 
however had never seen a fig-tree (Cic^ prp '"‘"'iyi'* 

Carpets of ^rdis (Athenae..v.. 197); 

Comn^s ap. Athenw. ii. 48); *A»l 

(Alexis ap. Athense. xv. p. 691, and kgaia.i^.p. 6fld)i','|, 

KtXor l»A<rffkt)t AcdXvirTe AvSiov Kak6v gaynvvIrSajrMnihrt, ' .■ itj 

Schneidewio ; Schol. Aristoph. Pmc. ^17^ 

» Xenophon. Anabns. L $, 7 ; ijh. 2, 83 iii. A, 

Turral Mwrol ; JEschyi. Piet|.'40. ''<iy9po8&Mn(A^ ..f '' 

• Aristeid. Oi^t, xxvi.;'|^';3!tfi, '.;'%e XdA®Ari«f xiNkM#v'i)iMW 
this plac«*Lanel'oii/ imm/ippwm MiuiB «r‘^.' #ctuSM’'kaMn “ 
throughout Ljrdin '^fFiteXCkva^v. 

.Ariifttttdes. -i, “ 

hraipmitnK, 

' 1Ehe;declaa>rtWir'lHtnliKflii» 

.tMiw. axce^iti^" 







' ^(i«ciaa^ fttid Iksdetutiinoyi iia 

::imf B.c., |lie ci^(%ptian of a Phrygian or a X^diaa 
was associated in the Greek . infcQ|| with ideas of 
contempt and servitude’, to which^nqm^tionably 
these Asiatics became fashioned, since it was habi- 
tual with them under the Roman empire to sell 
their own children into slavery* — a practice cef- 
tainly very mre among the Greeks, even when they 
too had become confounded among the mass of sub- 
jects of imperial Rome. But we may fairly assume 
that this association of contempt with the name 
of a Phrygian or a Lydian did not prevail during 
the early ‘period of Grecian Asiatic settlement, or 
even in the time of Alkman, Mimnermu8,or Sappho, 
down to 600 a.c. : we first trace evidence of it in 
a fragment of HippAnax, and it began with the 
subjection of Asia Minor generally, first under 
Croesus^ and then under Cyrus, and with the sen- 
timent of comparative pride which grew up after- 
wards in the minds of European Greeks. The na- 

‘ Henaippus ap. Athciue. i. p. 27. 'AWV»«1»»S* /* ^/nryiat, fcc., the 
M^iag aactib^ to SMixatSa in J£liui. V. H. x. 14 j Eiirifrid. Aic«rt. fipi } 
Strabo, vil. p. 304 | Polyb. hr. 38. The Thradtaoa aold tjlsiir dtitdrea 
into slawry Hetod. v, ^ ita the Otcawaiana do at preabht (Clorke'a . 
Travirfa, v6l. i. p. 378). 

4*(X(irrpof vroa a 0r6ek j^verb (Strabo, i. p. 36: 

cotapare CSceiro prV;'lPl^^, 'e. it). ' 

* PhSoateat. t, tS. p. 34^ T1l^ 'riare.^m^ttdipata 

aaem hare ^ viait^!S^«aw*%» Wid 'tk; "daivW at Pagaaiei " 
inUer atli'ky dr.'th# coinitr|:>;or 

interior 

Itp, .|iibe»»+^'';p. sfi,:' Al JUayamd 
. * i^pplKta dNM eabW')^ have ifiIAt«a,'iB ' 
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the Gii^ cxjloxii^ caxae ia,€ca)toct« • 

Dolion^,. Mygdozuane, &c., 'seem to b|WiW‘'''*t|M^r 
agricultural, ciftle-hreedis^ and hdrae-bre^diog,?;^. 
more vehement and warlike than the l^^gthhe, 
of the interior, as fer at least as can he saail# 
by their legends s the brutal btd gigantic Afflayiw 
son of Po8eid6n, chief of the Bebrykianti, with 
whom Pollux contends in boxlhg, imd his hrOfthier 
Mygddn to whom H^raklds is oppose, aie.8ffiE%les 
of a people whom the Greek poets considered fero- 
cious, and not submissive*; and the cselebrity at 
the horses of Erich thonius, Laomeddn, and Asius of 
Arisb^, in the Iliad, idiows that horse-hreeding was 
a distinguishing attribute of the r^on of Ida, not 
less in the mind of Homer tlian in that of Virgil*. 

According to the legend of the Phrygian town of 
Gordium on the river Sangarins, the primitive 
Phiy gian king Gordius was originally a poor hus* 
bandman, upon the yoke of whose tetHU, as he one 
day tilled his field, an eagle perched and posted * 
liimself. Astonished at this portent, he consulted 
the Telmissean augurs to know wfaat itmeant^ mul 
a maidmi of the pro{diettc breed acquainted hfeci 


that the kingdom was destined to his feeHly; 
espoused her, and the offspring of tbemfy ria g f ^'yW'’'-' 

> Hieocrit. Idyll, xxit. 47-133; ApeJh^^ Rl»o<4i; i. 937-#ilfj ' 

6-140; V*l«r. Flaco. r*. 100 ; A|Kdfa>to.% 8^ 9. ' “ ' : ‘ ,■ *** 

* iy*d, ii. 188 t A 97 },,»*. ai» s VbrfCkiWfiB, fit |SU 
“IU» dttcit4mor-(«f»wJ .■■J 

Ascanhim, &g,", . ‘ > 

^^ijU«ueD(4SneMandidie''Pte6at8D, vol. L A » 

^Uigtaher i«ri& .greiii'emlfei<Mi |jli ln.|iiMiiii‘| '' 

f, Uteae n^iuna. - - ■ ‘■-'.''S.',:- '.'V'/.' ■■ ,, '' " *’ 
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'S^itiotjs afterwards breakitog out among 
the Phrygia)*8, they were directed by an oracle, as 
the only means of tranquillity, to choose for them- 
seh'ss nB king the man whom they should tirst see 
approaching in a waggon. Gordius and Midas 
happened *to be then coming into the town in 
their waggon, nml the crown was conferred upon 
them . their waggon was consecrated in the citadel 
•of C»or(*i;mi tv> Zeus Basileus, and beeanie celebrated 
ff('.m the insoluble knot whereby the \okc was at- 
taehed, ami the seveiancc of^h afterwards by tlie 
.sword of Alexander the Great. Whosoeva r c^ouid 
untie the knot, to him the kingdom of Asia was 
portended, and Alexander was the lirst whose sword 
both fulfilled Llie condition and realised the pro- 
phecy’. 

Of the.se legendai) Pluygian names and anec- 
dotes we can* make no use for histofica! purposes. 
We know riotiung of any Phrv'rdin kings, during 
the historical times — but llerodcdub tells us of a 
certain Midas son of Goidius, king of Plirygia, who 
wais tiic fiisf for' ign soygreign that ever sent otibr- 
iags to ihe Delphian temple, anterior to Gyges of 
Lydia — this Midas dedicated to the Delphism god 
the throve on which he was in the habit of sitting 
to administer justice. Chronologers have referred 
the incident to a Phrygian king Midas placed by 
Eusebius in the tenth Olympiad — a supposition 
which there are no means of verifying*. I'here 
may have been a real Midas king of Gordium }»bat 
y* Airiw*. ii. 3 } JosUn, 

According to another tale, MiSaK ■wm aoa of the Great Mother her- 
ail|f C«*at, 9j Htygio- fab. 191).- ,, ,, 

.H*yo4<»fc i. 14, with. Weeaeling’s 
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that there was ever any great united 
monarchy, vire have not the least ground 
posing. The name Gordius son of Mid^ agaiii j: 
appears in the legend of Croesus and Solon told by¥ 
Herodotus, as part of the genealogy of the ill-fated 
prince Adrastus : here too it seems to irepjresent a 
legendary rather than a real person*. 

Of the Lydians I shall spfak in the following 
chapter. 

'' * 


Hcrodot, u 34, 
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rdations between ’^e Lydians and the 
AsiRdci^reeks, anterior to the reign of Gyge.s, are 
not b^ll^r known to us than those of the Phrygians. 
Their native music, lik^ the Phrygian, btcnme 
partly incorporated with the Greek, and the two 
seem to have been very analogous, l>oth in in.stru- 
inento and in character, though the Lydian mode 
was considered by the ancients as more efieininate 
and eneryating. The flute was used alike by Pbrj'^- 
gians aiyd Lydians, and passed from both of them 
to the Greeks ; but the magadis or pectis (a harp 
with sometimes as many as twenty strings, sounded 
two" together in octave) is said to have been bor- 
rowed by tlje Lesbian Terpander from the Lydian 
banquets'. The flute-players who acquired esteem 
among the early Asiatic Greeks were often Phry- 
gian or Lydian slaves, and even the poet Alkman, 
who getined for himself permanent renown among 
the Greek lyric poete, though not a slave born at 
Sardis, as was probably of Ly- 

dian extracliQB. 

It has been already menttoned that Homer knows 
nothing of Lydia or Lydians : he names Maeonians 
in juxtaposition with Karians, and we are told by 

' Kndar. ap. AUienir. %». p. 635 ! ap. Athcnte. *i». 

626 i ix* 4, 







H^d0tu9 tjbitt the people once 
received Ihe new %>pelIation of Ly.di*|p 
son of Atys. Sardis, whose almost iit< 
citadel wail situated on a precipih>ii8 ro0l|,fbA 
northern side of the ridge of TmMua, 
the plain of the nver Hermus, wa# the ^pilad 
the Lydian kings; it is not naf&ed 
though he mentions both Tmdlus wd- 
bouring Gygaean lake; the fortihoation 0 
ascribed to an old Lydian king named and 

strange legends were told concerning it lH pos- 
sessors were enriched by the neighbourhood of the 
river Paktdlus, wliich flowed down from Mhont 
Tm61us towards the Hermus, and brought with ^ 
considerable quantities of gold in its sands. To 
this cause historians often ascribe the abundant 
treasure belonging to Croesus and his predeces- 
sors ; but Croesus possessed, besides, other mines 
near Pergatnus®; and another cause of wealth is also 
to be found in the general industry of the Lydijai} 
people, which the circumstances mentioned respects 
ing them seem Ito attest. They were the first peo- 
ple (according to Herodotus) who ever carmd pn 
retail trade ; and the first to coin mone^isf gnW 
and silver*. > , f/' 

The archaeologists of Sardis in the time Qf 
dotus (a .century after the Pe^an conquest) cai5^ 
very far back the antiquity qlfthe 
by means of a series of iai|!pS; which am 
part, if not altogether, diyip heroid. 


4i| 


1*,# Aw 


’ Herotlot. i, $4. 
* Jrl«ro<lcit, u §4. 
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Man^, Atys, and Lydus— ^Cdxt 
a tia6 of laigs beginning with Hf^rakl^s, twenty- 
two iirn umber, stimceeding- each other from father 
to son and lasting for 505 years. The first of this 
line of Herakleid kings a'as Agr6n, descended from 
Hferakl^s in the fourth generation — Hfi^aklfis, Al- 
kseuf, I'iinus, B^Ius, and Agr6n. The twenty- 
sechnd prince of this Herakleid family, ^ter an un- 
interrupted succession of father aQd|N>n^TOrih^ 505 
^years, was Kandaul^s, cali^i^^y pe Greeks Myf- 
silus the son . with him the dynasty 

ended, and ended ,|ty''t>ne of thpse curious incidenitfr 
which Herodotus has narrated with his. usual dra- 
matic, yet unaffected, emphasis. divine 

will that Kandaulf'S should, be dei^ftied, and he 
lost his rational judgment : h!iving'#|^ the most 
beautiful woman in Ly|||fchi8 vanity could not be 
satisfied without exhibrnpi hlw naked person to 
Gyg^s son of Daskylus, ms principal confidant and 
the commander of his guards. In spite of the ve- 
hement repugnance of Gyg6s, this resolution was 
executed ; but the wife became aware of the inex- 
piable affront, and took her measures to avenge it. ^ 
Surroui^|ed by her most faithful domestics, she sent 
for Gy^', and addressed him, — “ Two ways are 
now open to thee, Gygds; take which thou wilt. 
Either kill Kandauli^s, wed me, and acquire 
kingdom of LytUa-^vov elins tbjou must at once .pe- 
rish. For th(& hMt seen ifiwMdd^ t^iit^ 
either thou, or the mim wh^contriffed for^t 
must die,” Qyg^ in Vain entreated to be 
so terrible an dlisiEyitive : he was driyen^ :||e the 




' 


ofHdoti^ imd bi elioi^ tliflt viittdb pro! 
hims^^'. Tfee queen planted hm in 
tiind the Jbedchambeivdoor, in the irtry 
KandaulSs had placed ' him as a B|Neotaloiri 
armed him with a dagger, which he {dunged 
the heart of the sleeping king 
Thus ended the dynasty, of the Herdkl^ds; htd 
there was a large party iu Lydia vfho indignanid^ 
resented the death of Kandaul6s, and tdoU ;iS{ni8 
against Gygfis, A civil war ensued, whii^'^oi^- 
parties at length consented to teipainate hy frfeir- 
ence to the Delphian oracle. decision of that 
holy referee was given in favour of Gyg^, and the 
kingdom of Lydia thus passed to his dynasty, called 
the Mertnnadm ; but the oracle aocompani^ ita 
verdict with au intimation, that in the person Of 
the fifth descendant of Gygfes, the murder of Kaii4 
daul^s would be avengedr~a warning of yrhich 
(Herodotus innocently remarks^ no one took any 
notice, until it was actually fulfilled in the person 
Croesus*. . ■'''«■< '''' 

In this curious legend, whieh marks 
mencement of the dynasty called Mermnstdas, 
historical kings of Lydia— we cannot determine how ; 
much, or whether any part, is hist^cal. Gyg^ 
was probably a real man, c^ntempoimy 
youth of the poet ArohiJo<d«3| i but the B*«nf;Py 
is also an heroic liaiBe id Lpiad: i^ 
is the eponyiaus of the Gfi^^ 






Ri6WiM Of (msdn. 

^end of ailf! of the rr||ny legends toJd respecting him, Slato 
iS*** has preserved one, according to which, Gygfis is 
«#iiiere herdsman Of the king of Lydia : after a ter; 
ribie stonn and earthquake he sees near him a chasm 
in the earth, into which he descends and finds a 
vast horse of brass, hoUow and partly open, wherein 
there Bes a gigantic corpse with a golden ring. 
This QPg he carries away, and discovers unexpect- 
edly that it possesses the miraculous property of ren- 
dering him invisible at pleasure. Being sent on a 
message to the king, he makes the magic ring avail- 
able to his ambition : he first possesses himself of 
the, person of the queen, then with her aid assassi- 
nates the king, and finally seizes the sceptre* * . 

The l^nd thus recounted by Plato, different in 
almost all points from IheHerodotean, has this one 
circumstance in common, that the adventurer Gy g^, 

( through the favour and help of the queen, dq»troys 

fei^une the king and becomes his successor. .Fe|ninine 
preference and patronage is the cause of pb pros- 
perity. .Khiusen has shown* that'thi8‘‘lSf)hrodi8iac 
Sa Miiuw^ influence ” runs in a peculiar mjanm#' timmgh many 
■ of the Asiatic legends, both divine and heroic. The 
Phrygian Midas or Gordius (oa before recounted) 
acquires the throne by marritige with a divinely pri- 
vileged maiden ; die favour shown by Aphroditd to 
AnchlsSs confers upon the sovereignty in 

the Troad: morOo)^. and Ly- 
dian goddess F^ea or Cyhi^^pm, her fo- 

* I’lato, RefKSA.ii p.SSe) disSro, CMc. ^ {>.8^91) 

comparea very wtiMibly Q»* itnf of Gy|^‘ (p Ap ,wf, 

' ^ > 



CHAK'XVtl.J LYDIANS.-^MIdmS8#«fM 

voui^'ij^d 8elf-devoliq,g youth Atys/ i(flio 
shiped idong with her, and who serves «bS h 
mediator between her and mankind. The 'ifeMiilifilib 
element ' appears predotninant in Asiatic mythesa 
Midas, ^dahapalos, lliHffldh, and even 
are described aS clothed in women’s attire ahd 
working at 'the loom ; while on the other hand the 
Amazons and Semiramis achieve great con(|«oSt8. 

Admitting therefore the historical characte.* of 
the Lydian kings •called Mermnadaj, tM^inninjl 
with Gyg^s about 715-690 b.c., and ending with 
CrcEsus, we find nothing but legend to explain to 
us the circumstances which led to their accessiOQ. 
Still less can we make out anything respecting the 
preceding kings, or determine whether Lydia was 
ever in former times connected with or dependent 
upon the kingdom of Assyria, as Ktdsias affirmed*. 
Nor can we certify the reality or dates of the old 
Lydian kings named by the native historian Jpm- . 
thus, — ^Alki'mus, Kambl^s, Adramytds®.^ One 
of valuable information, however, we ai^pure from 


Xanthus — the distribution *of Lydia into t#i0 
Lydia proper and Torrhfebia, which he traces tO 
the two sons of Atys — ^Lydos and Torayibasf Im 
states that the direct of the Lydians and Ttnaiiie* 
bians differed much in the fame degree as thii df 
Doric and Imdc :Oreek8l«^ '|10t^^ 

Mmmm fii* ’1*111^; : 


* See the aiWe O* lltiliar in 
logic, Jahrgang, ill. p. > also 
p. 45^70. 

, ’ Diodor* S* lli^ahr eono 
a pord^n of tii« Aneyrmn dAptre (Kid 

* XahthI Fmgiiipt 10» lt« td*i 
hum thitiiimc* p, 


1 wm ia 

.8clmftea.p.Wl). , , 










h^iTie laciudf^ tjle valley of the KaMer, 8oat4 of 
H^Ius, and near to the frontiers of Karia. 

With Gyg6s, the Mermnad king, commences the 
series of aggressions from Sardis upon the Asiatic 
Greeks, which ultimately ended in their subjection. 
Gyg^s invaded the te'rritories of Miletus and 
Smyrna, and even took the city (probably not the 
citadel) of Kolophdn. Though he thus however 
made war upon the Asiatic Greeks, he was muni- 
ficent in his donations to the Grecian god of Del- 
phi, and his numerous as well as costly offerings 
were seen in the temple by Herodotus. Elegiac 
compositions of the poet Mimnermus celebrated 
the valour of the Stnyrnaeans in their battle with 
GygAs*.- We hear also in a story which bears the 
impress Dydian more than of Grecian fancy, of 
a beautiful youth of Smyrna named Magnds, to 
whom Gyg^s was attached, and lirfao incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen for having composed 
verses in celebration of the victories of the Lydians 
over the Amazons* To avenge the ill-treatment 
received by this youth, Gyg^ attacked the territory 
of Magnesia (probably Magnesia on Sipylus) and 
after a considerable struggle took the city*. . 

•How far the Lydianpcingdom of Sardis extended 
during the reign of Gyg^s, we have no means of 
ascertaining; Strabo alleges that the whole Troad’ 
belonged to him, and that the Greek settlement of 


V. T6ppi}^», The 'whole geneeiogy givefk hy Dionyaliis ie. prohabbf 
borrowed from Xanthns— Zeus. WanSsJ fCotys, Asi8s aud Alys, Uydas 

and , 'i / ' 

* Herod, i, 14 ; Patiftan. ix. 29, 2. 

^ Nik<»lau6 Damaiic. p* 52, ed. 
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AlsydtBs on the Heltepont was 
Milesians only under hk auspices. . On, 
thority this statement is made, we are 
'and it appears doub^ul, -especially as. so atiaay ’J^; 
gendary anecdotes, are connected with the naoie (dj 
Gyg^s. This prince reigned (according to Btero»<. 
dotus) thirty-eight years, and was 
his son 4rdji^^ho reigned forty-nine years (ahout 
•B.c. '.^e- learn tl!i|Et'ly9''a^rt^k^''.#ie ' 

lesians, ami tOok^he Ionic city of th^ 

possession dannot have been mainlained*',,ji)ir;<|ii^ 

^ ‘ ‘ ’ *•*'•'* •• a" ' ' 

city appeairs arterwards as. Ssutonomoii^'^H' ^iO long 
reign h'^|tev,er .was eign^dips^liy .twp..eVfentSj 
of considerable .moment to the Asiatic Greeks-*: 
the invasion of the Cimmerians, and thp host 
proach to collision (at least the first'^rf^^feh' we 
have any historical knowledge) ■hK^niiBMI^ inha-t'; 
bitants of Lydia and those of under 

the Median kings. 

It is affirmed by all authors that the Medes were 
originally numbered among the subjects of thp 
great Assyrian empure, of which Ninevefe (or Ninos 
as the Greeks caU it) was the chief town, , mid Ba- 
bylon one of the p^ppipal portions. That thp po* 
pulation and power at these two great cities (as w^ 
as of several others which the Ten Thousand Greeks 
in their march found ruined, and deserted in tliose 
same regions) is of high antiquity®, there hi iui: 
room for doubting ; but it i is noway injMmbpn^ 
m,Sii^historian\i^'G entan^e him8'ej^:isi:-, 

' mj^Kof ;48syH'tn chrpi§logy, or to^we»giii‘tl|ifei,f 
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IdT to.wJiich the cooflicting statezaente 

Herodotus,' ■ Kt^sias, Berosus, Abyd^nus, &c. 
are entitled. With the Assyrian empire* — which 
lasted, according to Herodotus, 520 years, according 
to Kt^sias, 1360 years — the Greeks have no ascer- 
tainable connection : the city of Nineveh appears 


to Imve been taken by the Medes *a little before 
the year 600 b.c. (insofar as the chronology can 
be made out), and exercised no influence upon 
Grecian afiairs. Those inhabitants of Upper Asia, 
with whom the eariy Greeks had relation, were the 
Mexies, and the Assyrians or Chaldaeans of Babylon 
— both origigqjLly subject to the Assyrians of Ni- 
neveh — both afterwards acquiring indeiiendence — 
and both ultimately embodied in the Persian em- 
pire. At what time either of them became first in- 
dependent, we do not know® ; the astronomical 


* Herodot. i. 95: Kids^ias, Fragm. Amrr^ xiii- j>. 419, ed, Bair; 
Diodor. ii. 21. Ktesias gives 30 generations of Assyrian kinga from 
Ninyes to vHardanapahis : Velleius, 33: Eusebius, 35: Syncellus^ 40 : 
Castor, 27 : C>ephalion, 23. See Bohr ad Ctesiam, p, 428. Baby- 
lonian chronology of Berosoa (a of Belua, aboat 280 »,c.) gave 

86 and 34,000 ycara from the deluge to the Median occtt|>ation 

of Babylon; then 1463 years to ttie reign of Phul king Of Assy, 

ria fBerosi Fragmenta, p. 8 , ed. R 2 <diter). 

Mr. Clinfton mis forth the chief stutements and discrepancies re- 
specting Assyrian chronology in his Appendix, c. 4. But the siijpposl- 
tions to which he resorts, in order to bring them into harmony, appear 
to wtm uncertified and gratuitous. 

Compare the different, but not more auccedsfal, track foUowed by 
Larcher (Chronologie# c. 3. p. 145-157). 

® Here again both 3|fMfclier and Mr. OliritOT represent the time, at 
which the Med^ of Assyria, nu perfectly 

ascertained, though phi^: it in 74B s.c., and Mr. CHnton in 

7U B.c. 14 'l^pb^me hf me (Chronologte, c. iv. 

■ p. 'Cllnti:^ treats the epoch af;7l3 .n.c. for 

this same ©vehfci'lrti 'fixed upon ** the auik€Fnty and rc‘a- 

aona ilpon it in more fhah ^ «fact indieputable 

(AppehdhCtf'C. iii. p, mscf ooltect that the 
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canon v^hich gives a list of kings a# Hs^ 
ginning with what is ci^ed the sera of']Nybcw#w lw^ ^ 


IVf;ede 3 did not become independi^tit till After the detith of il 

%tid accordingly JoBCplin« (Aid. x. 2), having related the ^ealh oC iWi 
|iii^ and the xnhaculons recovery of Hexekioh from Bickiieod;^ adda-*-^ 
rotJr^ T-^ PT^vi^ri Tmv *Amrvpimp 

i^oi, Btit the death of Sennacherib, as will be shown i» di* 

termined to the bi^inning of 711 a.c. The Medi^ revolt, ^eti, dM 
not fix ; which refutes C^nT.ng|«a, who raises it to 

7 i Cl jjm Bldckenaer^ who tabes it to a.c. 7^* H«ro44|iia iadised 
im|die» of some space bfet^veen ihe levolt of the Medea nj|d 

the election of Wiok^s to be king; Bat these anni d^eicriXtwoi could 
■ dot have been prior to the fifty three years tvf IMVok^, since the revolt 
xm limiied by Scrij)tnr(^ to b.c* 711." p. 26l, he says, respecting 

tht? four Median kings mentioned by Eusebius before D^iok^s — ** If 
they existed at all, they governed Media during the empire of the Aa* 
Syrians, as we km)w from Scripture, * * And again, f>. 2ao— The preciise 
date of the termination (of the Assyrian empire) in b.c. 713 mgwm by 


Scripture, with which Herodotus agrees/' &c. 

Mr. Clinton^ here treats, more than once, the revolt of the Medes as 
tixfd to the year 7111; %-^.- % Scripture ; but he prodtieCs no passage of 
Scri])tare to jusriM :|^t|^^^h;gatt ; nod the passage which he cites 


fron) Jos^hus be Median revolt, hot tOf^e destruction 

of tii|£;^s&yriftn empire by Herodotus rcpres#ifa the Medea 

a < tdKoiting from the Assyrian maintaining thCir indepen^ 

time (undefiped^llHH® ekiction.of IS(|idk^ 

£ts kihg ,^'bdt he gives -us no m|Mn^aTd#Wr 0 iining the date of 
£ii(m rtpoft'; and whea says (pr2^> rioteO.) — " 

Herodotus to place the. fevoit the MedCs il^0lp!|tp^ 17- % 
pHriis the accessfon of fn Olymp. 17. 

of his own : the narrative of Herodotus seems tllHQ 

he conceived an interval far greater than one year^ betw|8^BffjS^i#--' liW 
events. DhxdoTiw gives the same interval as lasting " Ibr 
rations*' (Diod. ii, 32). * ’ ./''/tS*' 

We know— both from Scripture and from the Phenklust apa4li|i* 
cited by Josephus — tbat^he Assyrians of"Nmev«^ were 
<|yeror8 in Syria, Judma, Pb^ipia, telag t^e of Sateas^^ 


4|ueror8 in Syria, Jodica^ md Phenipia, ol Satoaaifer.|::' 

and Sennacherib':. the l^ies^lhat " 

was subject to Salma^ser,'WW'toc^,tJhjil^«^ 
into Media, and Parsis, and 
Persis into the lands pfth« 

farther, that after Seniiaech«ii%' Assymns of 

mentioned as invaders ordktobe'rii of-S^pa or ; 

or Babylonians bocoma iep^^sit^hcii^ . 



,OP 74 :% fi <?4 'i3oeH ' hot jjrove at what ‘epoch these 
Babyloiwan chiefs became independent of Nineveh ; 

di^ad* Josephus t«lJs u», tliat at this epoch tlu' Assyrtaa empire wae 
destroyed by the Medes— or, as he sjys m another place^, by the Medea 
and Babylonians (x. 2.2; x. i>. I). Tliis is good evideace fur helievhig 
that the Assymn empire of Nineveh sustained at this time a great 
shock and diminution of power; hot as to tie i^iure of this difiiinu- 
tion, tind the way in which it was brought about, it appears to me that 
there is a discrepancy ol' authorities which vve have no means of re- 
conciling — Josephus follows the saiuc new Kt^siais, of the dcsiructitm 

of the empire of Nincveli by the Medes and Babylonians united, whife 
Heroiiotiia conceives suecesRiv'c revolts of the territories depeuden^ 
upon Nineveh, begin oiiig with tVtat of the Medes, and still leaving Ni- 
neveh flourishing and powerful in its own territory : he farther con- 
ceives Nineveh tts taken by Kyaxfo^^.s the Mede, about the 3‘ear 000 
without any mention of Babi loniatis -mi the contrarj', in his representa- 
tion, Nitokriw the queen of Bahylen is afraid of the Medes (i. IS 5 ). partly 
irom t he general increase of their pov^fer, but especially from their haviiig 
tak-m Nineveh (though Mr* CUnton tclb us, p* 275 , that Nineveh w-as 
destroyed b.c. 606, os we have seen from the ifnitefi t€stinu>uie« of the 
Scripture and iJerckdotuh, th*' and Eohyloniam^*)* 

Construing fairly the ti‘xt of Jierodotu«>. it vrill appear that he cou« 
(oived the relations of the^e oriental kingdoms between S(X) and 56?> 
51. < . differently on many tiiatenal {Xiints from Ktesias, or Berosus, or 
-kosephus; and he himseU cxpre^sl}’ teJIs 0 $, that he heard '^'four dif- 
fvr(.at tales*' even resjMJcting Cyrus (i, 95)— much more respisctlng 
es^entfi anterior to Cyrus- by more tlian a century. 

Uia chronology of the Mcilea, Babylonians. Lydians, jand Greeks in 
Asia, when we come to the seventh century b.c,, acquires some'hxed 
poiutij which give us aaaumncc of cqrrecthosa within certain limits; 
hut atiove the year 700 b.c, no such fixed points can he detected. We 
cannot discriminate the historical from the mythical k our authorilios 
we t annot reconcile thetn with each other, escept by violent changes 
and coDjecturcs^nor can we detennine wMth of them ought to be set 
aside in lavourof the other. The d^tm0f the Babylonian 

kmgs «h>wn from N^Mmmmr, in the Oanoa of Ptolemy, are doubtless 
aothentu:, but they are mmm and dale^ ooiy ; When we come to apply 
them niustrate real or supposed drawn from other 

they aoiy create a' new for mm the mmm of 

the kmgs as rc|»omdd by difcTent <|ulhoia>^ u and Mrt Clin- 

ou Hifnrms uji Ittt, racing mi 0 \ty^ of Eastern kiu^, the 

traitsasctiofis are better gdiaes than die names ? for theat, 
eliangM wto tlwy andergo in . 



|a 4 tlie.tsjital^e, of Median kie^, 
tu» 'be^ds with D^IokdS', 'about- 709«'7ii.|li|i|^^|^, 
commenced by Kt^sias oiore than a century * 

— moreover the names in the two lists are diiferaKil 


almost from first to last. -j: 

For the historian of fireece, the Medes first bep^ 
to acquire importance about 656 b.c., under a king 
whom Herodotus calls Phraoit^, Sson of Ddlok^s* 
llespecting p^'fokfis himself, Herodotus recotintl^to */ . 

us how he came to be first chosen king’. Thp se^n; 
ti i!>cs of Medes dwelt dispersed in separate viUBges, 
witliQUt any comsuon authority, and the mischiefs 
of anarchy were painfully felt among them: I^'okda :< 
having acquired great reputation in his own village 
as u just man, was invoked gradually by all the 
adjoining villages to settle their disputes : as soon 
as his efiiciency in this vocation, and the improve-, 
xnent which he brought about, had 'become felt 
throughout all the tribes, he artfally*threw up his 
post and retired again into privacy,— upon wbi^ 
the evils of anarchy revived in a manner more into- 
Icahle than before. The Medes had now no choice 


an epithet for the name) are varioufsly repofteid^ lit Iph^ 

/re^tteaily a|T^j«arrtniJer fiwmy differetid mppdii^uimJ* 

new problem : we are to employ the tlmea and ^ 

ideutify the kings : but unfortunately the HmeM ate nMitkedixily % ft# 

succeaston of kings* and the irammtiifm are |noien only \3f 

always scanty and often irteconclleable wltl|^each 

means of identifying the king# are ahdgeft«r:|aattfte4«d^\'aiMj|:'^^ 

wdll examine the process of id#ntidcation 

chapters^ will see that it i» ittvaipgh degroe'il^ar^ 

still are the proce»ai|a wldch ''h# employs 

harmony between .IW k 

d'mro^te. t. 

‘ Herodot 

von. nt. ■ 1 
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to o Itiiig— >*the frienda of D&fok^ eac** 

l^tiated ^arip^y upon his virtues, and he was ti^ 
pemen chosen*. The first step of the new king 
was to exact fiom the people a body of guards 
selected by himself ; next, he commanded them to 
build the city of Ekbatana, upon a hill surrounded 
with seven concentric circles of walls, his own palace 
being at the top and m the innermost. He farther 
organised the scheme of Median despotism ; the 
king, though his pesson was constantly secluded 
in his fortified palace, inviting written communica- 
tions from all aggrieved persons, and administering 
to each the decision or the redress which it required 
— informing himself, moreover, of passing events 
by means of ubiquitous spies and officials, who 
seized all wrong-doers and brought them to the 
palace for condign punishment. D^fokds farther 
constrained the Medes to abandon their sepaxtde 
abodes and concentrate themselves kt J^butana, 
from whence all the powers of government branched 
out ; and the seven distinct fortified ckdiM in the 
town, coinciding as thc^ do witt» the nntkber of 
the Median tribes, were probably conccayed by 
Herodotns as Intended each for one dlstiiiet tlibe 


— the tribe of Dbliokla oc^aiwifig the innermost* 




hut ■ gdn |PhfW)rt^4 Of 1 

the- inttsresliflg '' narakive of '■ 

the above is an abfkigment, fiireseiito^ 


it is like the ctiscossion which the tuotfi^a 
to the seven Peimn coiuipittte^i pi#ioB8 
accession of Dariim, whethto they ehl# a^kl^ ij# 
oligarchical, a democratical, or a aiohawihicrf 
of government' ; or it may be eom|WBe«d, 
more aptly BtiU, to the Cyiopaedm 
who beautifully and elrftdivAfiiy. Works^^ i^ 
which Herodotus exhibits in Wef oKit}^ 
story of Deiokds describes what may be called the 
despot’s progress, first as candidate atki aflerwardb 
as fully established. Amidst the ac^Ve polhM 
discussion carried on by intelhgent Ori^eim 
days of Herodotus, thW were doubtleiU)^ 

^ries of the successful arU Of 
and much remark as to the prolmlde means 
cive to their success, of a nidttte tjboaif 

in the Politics of 
Herodotus has employed to 
infancy of the ''Median' 
begins like 'a cleved.'-0l<kk ain(pg;,;iiiit^>^^^ 
equal, fi^ and dim«dei|jr ; lm| 
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'"|b«.{>ubfic aad 
was tb« and iilst 

ition, a pfei^|l’^body-guard ; 


';»0t«slj|trani- 

oi^anismg 


both tha naacMbeiry and tbe atiqnetteW a despotism 
belike Oriental fas£iio^,t|ike tbe C!Jyrus of Xeno- 
ptm^, diiiiy that both ihese anthohiilfiaaiutain the 
supil^nty of t1^ Grecian ideal over* Oriental 
lenity, by ascribing both to D^ok^s and Cyrus a 
|nst. systehiatiiG and laborious administration, such 
as their own experience did not present to them in 
Asia. ' Probably Herodotus had visited Ekbatana 
(which he describes and measures like an eye-wit- 
ness, comparing its circuit to that of Athens), and 
there heard that D6¥ok6s was the builder of the 
city, the earliest known Median king, and the first 
author pf those public customs which stmck him 


^ Hewrost. i. 9^. *U<!ivrmp dc avr^POfjmv frvirtmp a*^ Me 

rvpopptdas W€p^X^op, *Ap^p ip rotcr* ^yipmto 

G§pofui ^p 4 ^ZoiOfp, €jrWff 

2kc*.,****/0 ^ <»& fttm4i^t€pap koI 4i^cmc^s y 

^ Compare ^ tbt^^sera aiK>ve mferted to m ^rodotus 
ei^th bcKik of the whereiii Xenophon deecrib^ 

»cr m which the Medihn disupotwim w«» pot in efcetive ordijif a^pii 
to u»efhl aceouQt by Cyrosa oopedalljr orraiigefiiefit^ Ibr Impoidt^ 
oa the isEUig^iiation csf 1i^ JUilaieets iriii. l« 40)— (it is a 

small thli»|;^ Heroiiiittia amd ^eaophop). 

Diiok^ Iiis.«i>b|ect» to spit in Ids ptemtkCB. Cyms 

also directs that no one idimll spH, hts hose, or tom rotmd to 

look at ony&ii^^ »#lieh1lie khijg:%’'pfl«s^^ K 99} Xen- - 

irm« 1^42)*. . 

si%eii he rides i|^ '8c^? 

.s2k»— dhhl^^ 



Cfw. xvitj «#'! 

.-jM ...-.peottllitf., :' ihe-: tevolt ' % ;t|l% :"' 

interval"' Billet ■ be \eaMly. filled' 

Median an^flniny and Median de^oiliin, by ittteif' 
mediate incidents suicdi as would bave aecompan^ 
t|^at tr|iu8ition in the longitude of Oreece. 
features of these inhabitants of Up]^ Asia, fcH^ n 
thousand years forward from the time at whicb we 
are now arrived — ^under the descendants of DSlpl^s, 
of Cyrus, of Arsak^s, and of Ardshir— are so ijn- 
varying', that we are much assisted in de,tecting 
those occasions in which Herodotus or others in- 


fuse into fheir history indigenous Grecian ideas. 

Phraort^-s (G.58-636 b.c.) having extended the i%nmrte» 
dominion of tlie Medes over a large portion of 
l-'ppcr Asia, and conquered both the Persians and 
several other nations, was ultimately defeated and 
slain in a war against the Assyrians of Nineveh; 
who, il ough deprive<! of their external dependen- , 
cies, wore yet brave and powerful by tbemselves. 
ilis t)u Kyaxar^s (fi3f)~595 b.c.) followed up with 
f till greater energy the same plans of conquest, and 
i.s said to have been the first who introduced any 
(.rguuisation into the mTlitary force — before bis 
time, archers, spearmen and 6avalry had been con- 
founded together indiscriminately, until this aaoi- 
narc h established separate divisions for each. He 


extendt d the Median dominion to the eastern htmE 
of die Halys, which river afteiriards, by the dpnd 
quests of the Lydian ^Ing Cp^us, became the ■ 

^ When the Roman em|ieror CIUMdtaa tbf 
prince Meherdatli, who Imd hem Im hoati^at 

kingdom which 'the him, W' V- 

ctves, mgitaj^ I 
tmsto toiemtiorai'hU'llS 



bounclaiy^^^tweea the Lydian and Median empires ; 
and he carri^ on war for six years adth Alyatt&si 
king of Lydia, in consequence of the refusal of the 
latter to give up a band of Scythian Nomads, who, 
having quitted the territory of Kyaxar^ in order to 
escape severities with which they were menaced, 
had. sou|^t refuge as suppliants in Lydia The 
war^adeci^WS as respects success, was brought to 
its close by a remarkable incident : in the midst of 
a battle between the Median and Lydian armies 
there happened a total eclipse of the sun, which oc- 
casioned equal alarm to both partic.i, and induced 
them immediately to cease hostilities^. The Kiii- 
kian prince Syennesis, and the Babylonian prince 
Labyn^tus, interposed their mediation, and etfected 
a reconciliation between Kyaxar^ls and Alyattte, 
one of the conditions of which was, that Alyattes 
gave his daughter Ary^nis in marriage to Astyages 
son of Kyaxards. In this manner began the con- 
nection between the Lydian and Median kings 
which afterw'ards proved so ruinous to Cra'sus. It 
is affirmed that the Greek philosopher Thalds fore- 


^ The pawagt? of such Nomadic hoierle» from one govcjitmcnt ia the 
East to another, has been alwnys^ to the present day, a 

catife^ of dispute gov^mnaeiits ; they are 

vatuahJe both a» trihutarUsa Uatt^ (to 

these Ntimadic trihet are of Persia t>e- 

queutly pasjtf backwards eouretitcuce suits, from 

the Persiar* territory to the Usbeka of IChiva and Boklustra : wmr» be- 
'tween Persia aud Btiiaia hme been iw lilii manner oceeuiiOf}e<l by the 
trahsit of the across the frontier ;lP'er»ia'ilito Georgia : »o also 
the Kurd tril>e» near Mmmt caused' by their movemeuta 

quarrels between tW'i^emisios nod 


Bee Morier, .cd*. the or;W«h‘di!tiog 

‘.Baud 
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toid this etdipee;, but .we nmy well ( W 
posed prediction ae not less e^oorf^lial tlBiui 
others ascribed to him, and doubt wh^;heir 
time any living Greek possessed either knowled^ 
or scientific capacity sufficient for such a caldtda- 
tion*. The eclipse itself, and its teifific woritii% 
upon the minds of Jhe combatants, are. facts not to 
be CciUed in question ; though the diversity of opi- 
nion among chronologists, respecting the dfte of 
it, is astonishing^. 


* Compare the analogous case of the prediction of the coming oIi*re 
crop ascribed to 'I’bal^s (Aristot, Folit. i, 4, 5 1 Cicero, I>c 0ivixiat*C S). 
A siaxagoras is asi'<^rtetl to have predicted the fpiU of an aerollthe <Ari«tot« 
ISfeteoroh i. ? ; Pliny, 1i, N. ii. 5S ; Hotarch, Lyaand. c. 5)* 

ThahH is said by llerodfftus to have predicted that the eefipae wotitd 
takr pUu r in the year in which it actuaUy did occar statement 
so vague that it strirngtheos the grounds of doubts 

The fcMidness of the lonians for exhibiting the wtadom of thdr emi* 
neiH phii'.>soph©r Thaliis iu conjunction with the history of the LydiflEn 
kings, may be »een farther kx thC story of Thal^ and Crossas at the riyer 
liaiys (Herod, i. 76) -^a story which Plerodotus himael^ disbehefvfsa. 

^ Consult, for the chronological view»%f these events, lecher ad 
Jlerodot. i. 74; V'olney, ilecherches aur FHistoire Ancieutue, vol* L 
p. 330-355 j Mr. Fyoea Clinton, Fasti Heiknici, wt L p, 41g (Note 
0(1 luc . (517 . 2) ; Iks Vignoks, Chronologle do THktOiJk Samte, voL li- 
p. 24 5 ;■ Ideler, Handbuch <kr Chronologic, vol. i* p* 200!. 

No less than eight dift'erent dates have been assigned bf differrot 
chronologists for this eclipse — ^the moat ancient 626 a.c,, the mdat 
rcKJcnt 5et3 B-c. Volney is for 635 Laather for 5i7 ; ©©a 


ViguoU*^ for 565 B.c. ; Mr, Clhitpn isr 603 a*o, Yolikey oh^«ry«a» 
witli justice, that the eclipse oh ti^mi 

la broderie da fait, tnais le /"aii primei^f^ Ilij^-,ni6me 'F (p, 
tronomical ci^ulatiatis concerning the are 

most imporliKt items in the chronoloi^ reckoiliKig 
Now in regard to the eclipse of .625 ax.^olii^.|» 
that it does not suit t^e case ; for'-lt oi%l |t|r 

five in the morning on fbbmaiy a, and immin 
at that hour in the kitltiid6,of;Midm a|M|.'|||r4la 
escape from this dWeixh^ hy eaflng 
accoT«ling to the 
early edlps^ $ but i 
on© direndh^n m in ■ 
would be nWHe for i 
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Bfa«e of Jt was after thifcpeace with Alyatt^s, as far as 

It 'Nineveh— , /* * tr ■* ' 

|i«iva«on of can make out the series of events lu Herod^a, 

|thf»M‘M <3 Kyaxar^s collected all his forces ztJ^iaid 

1®“^"**' siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to desist by the 
xmexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at the 
same time that Upper Asia was deloisded by these 
formidable Nomads, Asia Minor too was overrun 
by other Nomads — the Cimmerians — ^Ardys being 
then king of Lydia ; and the two invasions, both 
spreading extreme disaster, are presented to us as 
indirectly connected together in the |W||p. of cause 
and effect. " 

The cim- xhc xiauic Cimmerians appears in the OdvMey 

llftwmos, ^ ^ m . J 


half-past five a.m. as to have been later, which would put thi»?€clipse 
still more out of the question. 

Tlie cl ronology of that period prci'-i ivts difllcuUiea which t>ar means 
of knowledge hardly enable u-s to dear up, Vt^lney remarks, slid the 
language of Herodotus is w'ith him, that not nu'refy the war between 
Kyaxart-a and Alyatt^s (which lasted live years and was temiinated by 
tlic eclipse), but ako thecoaque^t raade by Kyaxarij* of the territory up 
tii the river Halys, took place aotenor (Hcrodot. i. lOd i compare i, 1 6) 
to the fir$i siegf‘ of Nineveh by Kyaxarfjs — that siege which he was 
forced to raise by the inroad of the Scythians, lids cons-titutes a strong 
presumption in fVmtur of Volneyk date for the eclipse (i)2% n.c.) if 
uBtronomiaii considerations would admit of it, which ti»cf wilt ilOt 
Mr. Clinton, on the other hand, puts the first siege of Nineveh injthe 
very first year of the reign of Kyaxarde, which is not to b<t reconciled 
with the language of Herodotus, In placing the eclipse therefore in 
fiOiiB.c., w e depart from the relative arrangement of events which He- 
rodotus conceived, in dvference to astronomical reasons ; and Herodotus 


is our mty authorit]^ in regard ,to the general ChfOnology, 

According to Ideler, however, (and. 'ids anlhoiity such a paint 
it eonclushe, in my ]ui!gm«ttt,),^a»trc>hotnica|^i»ht^ declwvely 

'fix this eclipse for' the 30tli September .1^' ’e^ide ah thO'Se 

other cclipseB whkh have been namCii mfide 'by 

Gltmaniis from the ncw«ht'a»tronomicid tablisy 'imil t«^ trtiatwcMthy 
than the calcolatiiiiiawliHi p.receded, hava^.idtj^n'^l, tlia_eclf|»s® of 
fiiO B. 0 , fhlfils the cxmltlbos reqtd^^ amt that th# other ecii^aes » 



1^1.3 liYOf itN 

4i-tlie fable desorib«« tbeiii !« dwelling 
ocean -stream, immeiiied ja darknas^s ai^d 
by tbe rays of Helios. Of this people «s :; 

we can rentier no account, for they had passed Waillf* ^ 
or lost their identity and bepome subject, prevhiilSit 
to die commeacaatnent of trustworthy authorities, 
but they seetn to have been the chief oocupant* df 
the Taurio Chersonesus (Crinaea) and of the terri- 
tory between that peninsula and the river Tyraf 
(Dniester), at the time when the Greeks tirst conij, 
tnencetl their permanent settlements on those" coasts 
in the seventh century b.c. The numerous loca- 
lities which bore their name, even in the time of 
Herodotus’, after they had ceased to exist as a 
nation, as well as the tombs of the Cimmerian 
kings then shown near the Tyras, sufficiently attest 
this fact ; and there is reason to believe that they 
were (like their conquerors and successors the 
Scythians) a "nomadic people, mare-milkers moving 
about with their tents and herds, suitably to the 
nature of those unbroken iteppes which their ter- 
ritory presented, and which offered little except 
lierbage in profusion- Strabo tells us® (on what 
authority we do not know) that they as well as the 
Tr^res and other Thracians had desolate Asia 
Minor more than once before the time of Ardys, 
and even earlier than Homer. 


The Cimmerians thus belong |*artly to Ipgen^ 


partly to history; but the Sc 
several centuries an important 
oian confcpilporary world, 

» ttwsidot. ft; n-ia, 

<lSNar*ilK>* wiK 

- ■ 

^ Striilbo, 4 < 


ion,. 




by HonieTi <k!«^s for the first time in the Hoodie 
|ioems. When tils Homeric Zeus in the Iliad turns 
his eye away from Troy towards Thrace, he sees, 
besides the Thracians and Mysians, other tribes 
whose names cannot be made out, but whom the 
poet knows as milk- eaters and mare>milkers ‘ ; and 
the same characteristic attributes, coupled with that 
of “ h^tng waggons for their dwelling-houses,” 
appear in Hesiod connected with the name of the 
Scythians®. The navigation of the Greeks into the 
Zuxine gradually became more and more frequent, 
^and during the last half of the sevefith century b.c. 
their first settlements on its coasts were established. 
The foundation of Byzantium, as well as of the 
Pontic Herakleia (at a short distance to the east of 
the Thracian Bosphorus) by the Megarians, is as- 
rigued to the thirtieth Olympiad, or 658 b.c.®; and 
the succession of colonies founded by the enter- 
prise of Milesian citizens on the western coast of 
the Buxine, seem to fall not very long after this 
date — at least within the following century. Istria, 
Tyras, and Oibia or Borysthenes, were planted re- 
spectively near the months of the three great rivers 
Danube, Dniester, and Bog : Kruni, Oddssus, Tomi, 


^ Homer, Iliad, liii. 4. — 

* **»**Avrxts df iruXir rpilwwp 

Iwnmrtfkmw 

Mvtrmf 

*AMm T9g 

Compare Strabo, xii p* 

* HeftMl, Fragm* 

, Sti^o, til, p, '• 
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.Kallatia, 

sQuth-^wesIfira' or Tlii»©kiifcifCoa8%'?’;i«j?!li^ 
dangeroas land of ^almydoasuB, so fw»qto«Bifekto 
wrecks, bat aootk of tbe Danube% : Apcotdiidit tn 
the turn of Greciaii religions faith* oolohfe# 
took out nith them the worship of tlw hero Aohdtnt 
(from whoiD«perhaps the cekist aod some 4||f the «**»* 
patriating chiefs prOfiQssed to be desceaded), whifdi 
they established with great soiembity hoth in Ite 
various towns and on the sondi adjoining ii^a]:^|^ 
and the earliest proof which we find of Scythia* as a 
territory familiar to Grecian ideas and feeling, is 
found in a fragment of the poet Alkseus (about s.c. 

600), whefWn he addresses Achillea* as " sovereign 
of Scythia.” There were, besides, seversd other OieciM’ ;- 
Milesiau foundations on or near the Tauric Cher> 
sonese (Crimea) which brought the Greeks into 
conjunction with the Scythians -r-Herakleia Cher* ; \| 
sonesus and Theodosia, on the southern coast and. 
the south-western corner of the peninsnla — Panti* 
kapseum and the Teian colony of Phanagoiia (these 
two on the European and Asiatic sides of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus respectively), and Kdpi, Henob- 



* SkymBOB CMiis, v, 730. Fragm* 2-25. 

^ Aik«E:us* Fragile, 49* Bergk; Euatktii* a4 Dionya. Pi^rieg. 306.^ 
5 iw (y^» Sdiiieki^ 


Alkman, somewlmt earlier, made meatiofi tbe laMoiiee 
Frag. 129. Bei^k i SWpli.Byz. v. imllfd 

aiid of the Rhipceim iimalame (Fr/^ y- 

lo tke old epic of Arktmiie^ ileceased i&illkii 
an eiyelam in tlie OMO'Ble argwdit 

Bdoteer's Collection of Spioc. PofI* 0r«^. ^ ^ 

doubted 'wbetber'Xfvr^ ^ 

not' yel localised upom tbt: liette WStiA 4? 

For ^eariy 
ipboMtadte. 

too 4mijt i« 
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3til 

aassa, &c. not Phanagoria, on the Asiatic 

coast of the EivSihe ; |ast of all, there was, even at 
the extremity of the Pains MseotiS (Sea of Azof), the 
Grecian settlement of Tanais*. AH or most of these 
seem to have been founded during the course of the 
siith century b.c., though the precise dates of roost 
of them cannot be named ; probably several of them 
anterior to the time of the mystic poet Aristeas of 
Prokonn^sus, about 540 b.c. His long voyage from 
the Pains Maiotis (Sea of Azof) into the interior of 
Avia as far as the country of the Iss^dones (de- 
scribed in the poem, now lost, called the Ariraaspian 
verses), implies an babitaal intercourse between 
Scythians and Greeks which could not well have 
existed without Grecian establishments on the Cira- 
nierian Rosjiliorus. 

s<»ttiaps iiekataius of Miletus* appears to have aiven 

de»«r •M'd 

by^Hftrc- much geographical mforraation respecting the Scy- 
thian tribes ; but Herodotus, who personally visited 
t!ie town of Olbia, together with the inland regions 
adjoining to it, and probably other Grecian settle- 
ments in the Buxine (at a time which we may pre- 


‘ Compare Dr Qarko s description of the prcftent conamerce h«i<.ween 
Taganrock vxt from the aaeieot Greek ikett lenient of T&Dms) nod 
tli€ Archipehigo ; be»ide« exporting ieniber* &c. in ex- 

change for wines, fmit, it is the ^reat deposit of Siberian prcwltic- 
fmuB i fr>m Orenburg it receives tadow, fnm, ; this b doubt* 

k.m M old m Herodonis. (darkens Travels in Eimsia, eh* xv. p. 330)» 
* lick»tsei Fragmem, BV. 153. 169, ed. IO#tt«en. Hduitmis men- 
tioned Utc IsB^donea (Fr, H58 ; Stepii, Byjf. v, 'i/rtriiioiftt ) ; both he 
«n<J Danuist^^ «em to host been toilUir with the poem of Aristeas : 

Kla^, ltd foe.; Btepk Byz. e. Compare also 

jEschyl. fttometh. 409, ?la, S05. 

IMaoi^also seems ^ base spoken abotj^: ScyBtia in a laiumer 
“Tto-SHso^otus ,(8l#mbc^,:s^._ &soy. u does 'Iktfc 

iiiiiiii mill II ■ill lii !!■ Hill I ■! ''tam 

'••Tw 








same to bave beea 
conversed with both Scythiaws 
tent to give, him infmmaaAihilr---4^ 0 «^ 
valuable statement^ Scythma 

dominion, and maunera^ as they stood ia dw da^ 
His conception of the Scythians, as well as thiiit nl 
Hippokratos, is precise and well-defiaed — very 4®^ 
ferent from that of the later authors, who use ^he 
word almost indiscriminately to denote all barbaH> 
rous Nomads, His territory called Scythia is a 
square area, twenty days* Jmarney or 4(k)0 stadia 
(somewhat less than 500 English miles) in each di» 
rection — bounded by the Danube (the course Of' 
whi(;h river he conceives in a direction from N,W. ' 
to S.K.), the Euxine, and the Palus Mmotis with 
the ri^-er Tanais, on three sides respectively — and 
on the fourth or north side by the nations called 
Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi and Melanchlmni'. 
However imperfect bis idea of the 6gure of this 
territory may be found, if we compare it with a 
good modern map, the limits which he gives ns are 
beyond all dispute . from the Lower Danube and the 
mountains eastward of Transylvania to the X<ower 


* Herodot. iv. 100-101, See. reapecUng; Uw ScyUiiA of 

the e:)?fcell€nt dissertatiofi of Niebuhr> contaaiiied m lii» Hi»^ 

rische Sclirift^n, ''Ueber die Gescbicble d«ir Oete% il4ld 3^^ 

inateD/^ p. 360^ alike matructive both flU 9 the /g«B^?|pmphy 
hifitory. Also the two chapters in Vhlcki^s Myth^elle 
ch. vii. «viH. sect, ^3-26,. respecting ^e ' . ^ * « i 

sent to llerodotos in Ms diftscf^^o of 
Herodotus has much in’his Seyil^im 
comoicnt cao eoahie U8 to C 

his geographical com^^kmp very 

shall have oceasioiDi^ m the ^dotiaiN 
examples of extrenke 

' l'. ‘ 

raries^ buti| 


i' 
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l^esof 

Sytliiaus. 


■Tato«lii'tbe occtijpi^^fey or sub- 

ject to the Scytl|ptbfli Aoi ^ aarae eoraprised 
tribes differing naateriaUyiatw^ civilization. 
The great masfl of 4^e peo|ffe who bore it, strictly 
Nomadic in titiflir habits — neither sowing nor*Tia»t- 
ing, but living only on food drived from animals, 
especially marc’s milk and cheese — moved from 
place to place, carrying their families in waggons 
covered with wicker and leather, themselves always 
on horseback with their docks and herds, between 
the Borystbends atMi the P^us hl^tis ; they hardly 
even reached so far westward as the Borysthen^s, 
since a river (not easily identided) which Herodotus 
calls Pantikapds, flowing into the Borysthends from 
tiie eastward, formed their bounjlary. These No- 
mads w^ere the genuine Scythians, posse'ssing the 
in"&rked attribufes of the race, and including among 
their number the Regal Scythians ' — hordes so much 


* H^’odot, iv. 17-21, 40-56 ? Hippolurtttt^g, De Aere, Ltjciset A<|iib, 
c. vf . ; ^Ksdiyi. Proineth. 7(*9; Ju«tin, ii. 2. 

ft is unn^^^nry to moltiply citations respecting Nomadic iife, tbt 
same under such wide differences both of time and of latitude -the 
same with the armerdarius Afer " of Virgil (C3(x>rgic, iii. 343) and the 
** caniip<i«tix?b Seythai *’ of Horace (Ode hi. 24, 12), and the 'Fartars wf 
the pneseot day ; see Dr. ClarkeN Travels in Russia, ch. xiv. p, 310, 

Ulie hiorth book of Herodotus, the Xristia and Epistolae cx Poiito of 
Ovid, the Toaarss of Lucian (see c. 36f voL L p. 544 Hewftt.), a|td the 
Inscriptiom of Olhi« (No, 3058 in Boi^kh's Collection), convey^ii'' ge- 
nuine picture of {naniiers aa seen by the near observer and 

''resident, very diSorenl from the pleaatng fantiei of the distant poet re- 
speertiug the innocence of pastoral lift** The 'poinoOed arrows, which 
Ovid so much complaims of In the Sarmatians ami Oetm (Ttist, ilL 10, 
60, amouf other passages, mid M lih 370}'^fne uoft noticed by He- 
rodotus 'in 'the Seythigria/ ; 

The .dptiitaantOoMen HotiA in the^tlme of Zing* 

'b«e«i oIVn'spdlM nf - ^and among the ' dilTereiit Arab 
othm imftkved i 'the latter habi^ 

■' oi4ftred;C^ AlguMc, 
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more populous aiHl more, efl^tive in f 

rest, as to mamtaiiat; Undisputed ascendmicyr 
account ,idl other Scythians no better th^ 
slaves. It was to these that the Scythian kingsl^ 
longed, by whom the religious and political ul^ty 
of- the name was niaintained-~each horde having 
its separate chief and to a certain extent separate 
worship and customs. But besides these Nomads^ 
there were also agricultural Scythians, with fix^d 
abodes, living more or less upon bread, and 
corn for exportation, along the banks ot the BoJfy* 
sthen^s and the llypanis' ; and such had been the 
influence of the Grecian settlement of Olbta atjhe 
mouth of the latter river in creating new tastes and 
habits, that .two tribes on its western banks, the 
Kallippid® and the Alazdnes, had become com- 
pletely accustomed both to tillage and to vegetable 
food, and lhad in other respects so much depart^ 
from their Scythian rudeness as to be called 
lenic-Scythians, many Greeks being'seemingly do- 
miciled among them. Northward of the Alazdnes 
lay those called the agricultural Scythians, who 
sowed corn, not for loodj but for sale*. 


• Kphoi-us placed the Karpid® immediately worth of Uie Da&nhe 
(F«gm. 7B, Marx ; Skymn. Chius. 102). » 

this is probably an inaccurate reproduction of the KaUipptdic of Hero- 
dotus thouch Boeckh is of a dilPereut trillion (Introdoet. «d Inacriptt. 
Sarmatic. Corpus Inscript, part xi. p. 81). tte vagaa^aad dte^ 
sifttemeotH of Epliorua, so fer we know ^OWI tlie fragin^8^% 

conteaat uofevourably with the comparativ e fre emon of Herod^ 
The Utter expressiy separates the AiAophap^m the ScythUne-^S^ 
i6p Viwp K«1 {i». 18). 

vii. p. 302 and Skymn. ChS. 106-1 IS. we see t» Eplw^ 

Androphi^ as a variety of ScythUae— ’=—0 
The valuably.,; 

a Herod. iv| 





jAd wor- 



' ^ . '. , .f: 




Such stali*aary ctrftiyatorg were doubtless re- 
garded by the p^domioaut mass of the Scythian* 
as degenerate brethren ; and some historians main- 
tain that they belonged to a foreign race, standing 
to the Scythians merely in the relation of subjects’ 
— ^an hypothesis, contradicted implicitly, if not di- 
rectly, by the words of Herodotus, and no way ne- 
cessary in the present case. It is not from them 
however that Herodotus draws his vivid picture of 
the people, with their inhuman rites and repulsive 
personal features ; it is the purely Nomadic Scy- 
thians whom he depicts, the earliest specimens of 
the Mongolian race (so it seems probable)* known 


an extract tVom lleber's journal as ctttxi in l>r. Clarke’s Travels, d». xv, 
p. 337 r — The Na^ray Tartaru Wgin to Ute we^t of -MannapoS : they 
cultivate a govn! deal of conu yet tiiey dislike hrt?ad as iui artkk of 
foodr 

^ Xiehelif Dissertiit. ut mtp. p. 300y Boeckh (Introd, Inscrip ni »*/p, 
p. ! 10) and Hitter (VorhaUe der Ceschiclite, }». 316) advmice this 
opinion* But wc wight not on this occasiim to depart frorn the aaihor^ 
ity of Herodoty,s, whose information the pt>o[>le of Scythia, 

colkctefi liimaelf on tlie »pot, vs one of the most iurdnictive and prti™ 
cious portion# of his whole work. He is very' careful to dktiiiguish 
wh«it is Scy tkiian from what ic not ; ami these tribes which Niebuhr 
(contrary to the eentiroeuc of Herodotu#} irutigines not to be Scythian, 
weri' tlie trilK'a nearest and t^t koolVn to him ; prahably he had |•s^e^- 
souady visited them, .since we knoW' that he went up the river Hypaiik 
idkig.) a« high as the Extmpfipus, four days' journey from the sea 
(iv. 52--8i). * 

That mme portions of the same shdiild tie dporijpfr, and other 
fiortioiis mpmiks^ is far from being without pamllul ; tuck wm the case 
with the Persians, for etample {Ilerodot. i. 126), and with the lb»?rians 
ia^tween the Euxine and the Caaptan (Strabo, p, 500). 

The Fontir Greeks confounded Agathyrsus/Oeldnus, a«d Bcylhfh in 
the genealogy, , as being 'three bre^ren, sons of .H^rakl^e by tlie 

of the 'Hyliea (irv. 0). 'fbTodotu# ts more pr«> 
cise : ,he dbtingmshes both the Agathyrsi andT“ieldt»i from Scytiiiana. 

® Both Niebuhr 'and Mo6c|th acermnt tliean'fclent'^Scythianft to ^be of 
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to history, and prototypes of the Huns iMSid 
rians of later centuries. The Sword, in the Utetlll 
sense of the word, was th4Ear chief god*-— ail feh®. 

ecriptt. Gm'carano, Introdiictio ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic* part ti, 

Haul Josei h Schafarik, in hia eia!>orata examijoatioii of the otbJiPgtaji&JT 
of the ancient people descrilietl as inhabiting northern Eurofie and Asia# 
arrives at the same result (Slaviscbe Alterthumcr, Prag. 1843, ’voh i. 
xiii. t), p, 270)- 

A striking illustration of this analogy of race is notice d by /Jexmadi^r 
von Tluinijriidt, in sjieakin^, of the burial-place and the funeral obset|m<iis 
of tin* Tartar Tchitjghiz Khan : — 

Les cruauttis lore do la pompe fuu<^bfre des grands-khana ressemblenl^. 
entit rt'ou'ut a celles quc nous trouvons d^rites par Herodote (iv* 71 } 
1700 ant avant la luurt dr Tchitighir. et 55 "" de longitude plus k 
I’ouf oiov. les Scythes du Gerrhus et dti Borysth^ne/* (Humboldt, 
Aeie Cent rale, vol. i. p. 244 .) 

Nt Yorlheicss M. Huiiibohit dissents from the opinion of Niebuhr 
and Boeckh, and considers the Scythians of Herodotus to be of Indo- 
(iermaniv, riot of Mongolian race: Klaproth seems to adopt the same 
vie'v (see Humboldt, Asie Centraie, vol. i. p. 401, and his valuable 
worK, Kosiiicrt. p. 191, note 38T). He assumes it as a certain fact, 
upon what evidence I do not distinctly see, that no tribe of Turk or 
Mongol race migrated westward out of Central Asia until considerably 
hitci thuii the time of Herodotus. J'o make out such a negative, seeind 
tc* me impossible ; and the mark.s of ethnographical analogy, so far as 
they gr), decidedly favour the opinion of Niebuhr. Ukeft also (Sky- 
thien, p. 2(*0-2S0) controverts the opinion of Niebuhi. 

At tht sauie lime it uuist be granted that these marks are not very 
coDcliK- ive, anti that many Nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer 
to the same race, may yet have exhibited ao analogy of manners and 
characteristics equal to that between the Scythians and Mongols. 

Th(‘ principle upon which the Indo-European family of the human 
ract iS defined and parted off, appears to me inapplicable to any partv 
culai case wherein the lanffunpe of the people is unknown to us* Tlia 
nations constituting that family have no other point of alBiiily 
in tlie roots and structure of their language ; on imry other poiui theiw 
is the widest diiereuce. To enable m to afilrm tl|it the MMttgetw* or 
the Scythians, or the Alani, belonged to the Ii»d%Euirop«iill it 

would be requisite that we should know somethh% cd* thidlr kii§Si|p» 
But the Scythian language may be said to be 
the very few words which are hrm^t to our not 

aid the Indo-Euroyjieaii hypotheaia. Mr 

^ See the story of the accidental diacovmy ,^thi* . 

VOL. ni. 
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8citititar solemi^y eteVated upou a wid^ .iljBtd llofty 
platform, which was supported on masse! eC, faggots 
piled undet'neath — to w'hom sheep, horses, and a 
portion of their prisoners taken in war, were of- 
fered up in sacrifice : Herodotus,^ treats this sword 
as the image pf the god Ar6s, thus putting an Hel- 
lenic interpretation upon that which he describes 
literally as a barbaric rite.. The scalps and the 
skins of slain enemies, and^* sometimes ^the skull 
formed into a drinking-cup, constituted the decora- 
tion of a Scythian warrior : whoever had not slain 
an enemy, was excluded from participation in the 
annual festival and bowl of wine prepared by the 
chief of each separate horde. The ceremonies which 
took place during]’the sickness and funeral obse- 
quies of the Scythian kings (who were buried at 
Gerrhi at the extreme point to which navigation 
extended up the Borysthen^s) partook of the same 
sanguinary disposition : it was the Scythian prac- 
tice to put out the eyes of all their slaves ; and the 
awkwardness of the^ Scythian'Trame, oA.en over- 
loaded with fat, together with extreme dirt of body, 
and the absence of all discriminating feature between 
one man and another, complete the brutish por- 


wbetk tiy AltiLa the chkf of the Huiw (Pr iscus ap. Jornandera de 
Rehits Qeticts, 35^ and in Edog. Legatioo. p« SO), 

JUidan in the Taxads 3S, vol. ti. p. 54d, Hemst.) notices the wor* 
ship of the Akloalces or Seuuitar by the Scythians in plain terms, with- 
of the god Ar^ : compare Clemen. Akxand. 
Profl^t. p^65, Syl. Amtmmnm MarceiUnns» in speaking of the Alani 
(xxxi. a>/a8 well as Fompontus Mela (ii. 1) and Solinus (c. 20), copy 
Herodotns. Ammiantis is more literal in Ms description of the Sar- 
mstli^ swofd-worship (%m. 12), Ednctisqiia mocfonibns, qmm pm 
nmatnilHis eolnnt,** Rte* 
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trait M miik (with c;^iee8e made 
seeina to-^ve been their chief luxury, and probably 
served ibp^'iame purpose, of pro^Kiring the intoxicit- 
ting drink called kumiss, as at present among bhc 
Bashkirs and the Kalmucks®. 

If the habits of the Scythians were such as to 
create in the near observer no other feeling than ftoBunaB. 
repugnance, their force at least inspired terror. 

They appeared in the eyes of Thucydides so nu- 
merous and so formidable, that hepronon^nces them 
irresi'^tiblo, if they could but unite, by :^ny othaV 
nation witiiin his knowledge. HeroddtuB, |oo, con- 
ceived the same idea of a race among ‘Wbifiln every 
man was a warrior and a practised horse-bowman, 
and who were placed by their mode of life out of 
all reach of an enemy’s attack^. Moreover, Hero- 
dotus does not speak meanly of their intelligence, 
contrasting them in favourable terms with the gene- 
ral stupidity of the other nations bordering on the 
Euxine. In this respect Thucydides seems to differ 
from him. 

flu'the east, the Scythians of the time of Hero- 

^ ilerodot. iv. 3-62, 71“75; Sophokl^s, CEoomaua — Atlieiise. ia. 
p. 410 ; Hippokrat^a, De Acre, Lociset Aqais, ch. vi. s. 91-09# 

It is seldom that we obtain, in reference to the modes of life of |m 
ancient populatioif, two such^excellent witnesses as Herodotus and 
Hippokrat^s about the Scythians. 

Hippokrates was accustomed to see the naked figure in its hif^ieBt 
perfection at the Grecian games : hence perhaps he is led to dwell mcMim 
emphatically on the^corporeal defects of the Scythians^ 

* See Pallas, Reisc durch Russland, and Dr. in 

sia, ch. XU. p. 238. .v 

* Thucyd. ii. 95 ; Herodot. ii. 46-47 J his im of tli4 fcNrmld«fei# 
power of the Scythians seems also to be implied in Ida eitpreaidoh (c. 

81), ical oXtyovr, <5>r heuBav elmi. 

Herodotus holds the same language idiout 
as Thucydides about the Scyttiana— irresUtiJ^^^ thaef ili 

with union (v. 3). 
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s»rmati*M. 4otuii wert* fjefiarated only by the river Tanais 
the Sarmatiaott* who occupied the territory 
several days’ journey north-cast of the Palus Mae- 
6tis : on the south, they wei e divided by the Da- 
nube from the section of Thracians called Getir. 
Both these nations were Nomadic, analogous to 
the Scythians in habits, military efficiency, and 
fierceness • indeed lierodotus and Mipjmkrat^s di- 
stinctly intimate that the Sarinatians were nothing 
but a branch of Scythians', speaking a Scythian 

' The* of Ilerodtaus to this ctJVct iiv. i in 117) clear 

and positive, especially as to the iao^uai:: . liijjpokjaltl'S also calls the 
Saiiromatie SttifitKOP (Dc* Acre, ct Aqui**, c. m. sett. 

PeterscTi) . 

1 cannot think that there is any . ufheient ground for the marl.ed 
etliniral distinction which several aulho:> d.-aw (ch-tJtmiT tu nerodotus) 
between the Srythian.s and th > Sunuiui tns. Hwe kh considers the 
latti r to ho t»f Median or Persian origin, !>ul to he also the progenitors 
of the mf-dorn Slavonian funu.y . " Sarmalie, Siavt»rum hand dnhie 
parerilcs (Introdurt. ad Inscr. Sano.itic. (’orp. lose, part \i. p. S3). 
Maav other authors have shared this (tpiniou, which identitlcii the 8ar* 
matians with tlie Siavi; but Paul Joseph >x:hafajik (Sla\ischc Alter- 
thiinur, vol. i. c. IG) has shown powerful reason.^ against it. 

rs'<.verth€i‘*s.s Schatarik admits the Sarinatians to he of Metiiau origin, 
and radicaiiy distinct from the Scythians. But rfie passages wdiich 'are 
quntod to p’-ove this point from Diodorus (ii. 43 ), from Mela (i. 19), 
and froiii Ptiuy (H. X. vi. 7 )* appear to me of much les* authority 
tiian the assertion of flerodotus. In none of these authors is there 
any trace of inquiries made in or near the actual spot from neighbours 
and competent iuforriiaats^ such aa we find in Hercxlotus. And the 
chapter in Diodorus, on which both Boeckh aitd Schafarik lay especial 
stress, appears to me one of the most untrustworthy in thh whole lxM>k . 
To biiieve in the existence of Scy'thian kings who reigned over all Asia 
from the Eastern Ocean to the Caspian, and sent out large colonies of 
Medians and Assyrians, b surely impossible} and Wesseling »|>eak» 
much within the truth when he says, Verum hmt dubta admodum 
aupie incerta.*' It is pcfjnarkable to see Bolickh treating this passage 
as cotiClosive against Herodotus and Hippokiati^s. M. Bobekh has 
also given a copious ‘analysb of the names found in the Greek 
tions from Scythian, 'Silrmatlap and Mseotic localities (utsup. pp, 107- 
117), and he endeavours to establish m analogy between the two lal^r 
classes and Median /iwiiiiis. But the analogy hoUis just a» much with 
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distinguished from their neighbours ou 
t^e otfvSiC iide of the Tanais chiefly by this peo«» 
liarity—^rili^ the wornrn among them were warriors 
hardly les^'^^ihg anti expert than the men. This 
attribute o^he’ Sarniatian women, as a matter of 
fact, is Yi/eil attested, though Herodotus has thrown 
over it an air of suspicion 'not properly belonging 
to it, by his explanatory genealogical uiytha, de- 
ducing the Sarniatians from a mixed breed betw'een 
tlic 8 { ythians and the Amazons. 

I’he wide extent of .steppe eastward and north- Tribe* eau 
eastward of tiie Tanais, between the Ural moun- oftbemu* 
tains and fhe Caspian, and beyond the possessions of 
the tSarmaiians, was traversed by Grecian traders, 
even 1,0 a good distance jn the direction of the Altai 
»'iountain> — lire rich produce of gold, both in Altai 
and Ural, being the great temptation. First (ac- 
cording to Herodotus) came the indigenous No- 
madic nation called Budini, who dwelt to the nortli- 
vwird of the Sarmati^fel, and among whom were 

f' 

The;kic^fty wbicb Herodotus assigns to the Budiui creates diffi- 
‘tediiS?. itoftiliding to ins own statement, it would seem that they ought 
U> be near to the Nrun (tv. 105), and so-miact Ptolemy places them 
(v. 9) nofir aixtut Vnlbynia and the sources of We Dniester. 

Manner? i (h'()gra{)hie der Griech. uiid Rdmer# per JNiordeu der Erde, 

V, iv. ft. I3b) conceives the Budini to be a Teutonic tribe j but Paul 
Jost'pli Schafarik (Slavische AlUTthumer, i. lO.^p. 18^-195) has shown 
more plampble grounds for believing both them and the Neuri to be of 
Shmc family. It seems that the names Budini and Neuri are Uaoeabk 
to Slavic roots; that the wooden town described by Herodotus in the 
midst of vhe Budiui is au exact parallel of the primitife Slavic towns, down 
even to the twelfth century ; and that the descrij^tion of the country 
around^' with, its woods and marshes cpntatnipg beavers, otters, ^c., hart 
inonsji^s tetter with Southern Polaii4*wiid Russia j^han with the 
bciurJiopd of the Ural mountains* From the colour |icribed to theBudihi# 
no certain inference can be drawn : yXauicda. r« mA 

<iv. 108). Mannert construes it in fiwoiiij of Teulonk ^untly* 

Schafarik in favour of i^avlc ; and It is to he f^^arfced* Iha^ Hip po* 
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established *a colony of Pontic Greeks intermixed 
with natives and called Geloni ; these latter in- 
habited a spacious town, built entirely of wood. 
Beyond the Budini eastward dwelt the Thyssageta? 
and the Jurkae, tribes of hunters, and even a body 
of Scythians who bad migrated from the territories 
of the Regal Scythians. The Issedones were the 
easternmost people respecting whom any definite 
information reached the Greeks ; boyotid them we 
find nothing but fable’ — the one-eyed Arimaspians, 
the gold-guarding Grypes or(«riffins, and tlie bald- 
headed Argippiei. It is impossible to fix with pre- 
cision the geography of these diff’erem tribes, or to 

tasi.s of the Si'\thian-i coneraily as t xtrtfnu h wvpfjtu n . 

Lot is I t Atjuis, c. M. : *VrjsU»t. .vxw’ui. , 

'Ihese rea^koning^ are \ct we ran hartih venture t«' aitt*r 

the position of the Budini flor(^«!otus it, eastward of the 

Tivnaih. For lo, t-tatefi lu Utr most rxplicjt Hiauner that ihe Kujte m 
lai as the ia iharou^jnly knifHn truversud by S( ythlun 

and bv G ’nan traders, aitd ail the riati»vris m th« way to it known 
uv. 12 T’' : rroXXij .'■#«; eVrri 

€ ^ixTTpuixdfp Kal yn^t Tims iini^vtotn-Kii A‘ ai'Tnv\ , rwv ul 

]^aA€Tr*'*y Arri 7ri^/(ri&ai *an ru>t' « *c H rr ffjrropii'n: cnu 

Tti)v lir.pTfKoip ^fj-noplitsv. 'Fhette (»rrek afnl Scyl^uan trfiders, iti 

tb, jr juuiDi'V fiorii the PtfOtic ireapftrts into the interior, employed t^even 
ddftrcid idiijoagt's and tnaru interprrtcr.s, 

\ o!f ker thii.kr, that Herodotus or hiii Lnfoimants corifoiiinled the lX>n 
v.-iih tfie Volga (>Iythi«che Geographic, ‘24. p. HJO), stippo^^irig 

that the hicihrr parts uf the latter belonged to the fomirr ; a mit^take 
riO‘ unnatura!, since the- two rivers approach pretty near to each other 
at OIK pan' coiur point, and since the lower parts of the Volga, together 
whth the north ri> shore of the i 'asptan, where its emboui hurt* m situ- 
ated, appear to have been little visited and almost unknown in antiqoiiy. 
I'Lcre cann<>t be a morr striking evidence how unkncfwii these regions 
were, than the perf^ua^sion, ao general in antii|uity» that the (Caspian Sea 
was a guif of the* ocean* to which Herodotus, Aristotle and Ptolemy 
are almost the only exceptions. Alexander von Humboldt has some 
valuabh' r^irarks on the tract laid down by Herodotus from the Tanaia 
to the Argiffpai (A«ie Crntrale, voL i. p. 

^ fh’G.dolt, IV. 8f)* 
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do more than comprehend appro3^^v«ly 

local bearings and telations to each ;<i1;her. , 

But the'heist J^own of all is the situation of the 
Tauri (perhaps a remnant of the expelled Qim- 
merians), who dwelt in the southern portion of the 
Tauric Chersonesus (or Crimea), and who immo- 
lated humanjsacrifices to their nativ^ virgin god- 
dess — ideated, by thfe Greeks with A temss, and 
serving as a. basis for the affecting legend of Iphi- 
giyieia. The Tauri are distinguished by Herodotus 
from Scythians*, but their manners and state of 
civilization seem to baye been very analogous. It 
appears also that the pow^erfui and numerous Mas- 
sage! :v, who dwelt in Asia on the plains eastward 
of t!'(> Caspian and southward of the IssMones, 
wmre so analogous to the Scythians as to be 
reek'oucd as members of the same race by many of 
fhe contemporaries of Herodotus*. 

'Fiiis .short enumeration of the various tribes near 

Asm by 

the Euxine and the Cusj>ian, as well as we can make Scyth^ 
tiiem out; from the seventh to the fifth century b.c., menwa.* 
i.s necessary for the comprehension of that double 
invasion of Scythians and Cimmerians which laid 
waste Asia between 630 and 610 b.c. We are not 
to expect from Herodotus, born a century and a 
half afterwards, any very clear explanations of this 
event, nor were all his informants unanimous re- 

^ Herodat. iv. 99-101. Diony&ius Perieg^t^ seems to identify Clm« 
meriaus and Tauri (v. 168 ; compare v. 680, where the Cimmerians m 
placed on the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, adjacent to the 
Sindi). 

* llerodot. i. 202, Strabo compares the iniliiads of the Sakie, whidt^ 
was the name applied by the Persians to the Soythiand, to thoae of 
C-immerians and the Trtl^res (xi. p. 511*512), " 
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specting" thu pauses wliich brought it about. But 
it is a fact peifectly within the range of historical 
analogy, that accidental aggregations of number, 
development of aggressive spirit, or failure in the 
means of subsistence, among the Nomadic tri}>es of 
the Asiatic plains, have brought on the civilised 
nations of Southern Europe calamitous invasions 
of which the prime moving cause. was remote and 
unknown. Sometimes a w'eaker tribe, flying helbre 
a stronger, has been in this manner inv eipituted 
upon the territory of a richer and less in 'ilai y po- 
pulation, so that an impulse originating in the 
distant plains of C.’entrai Taitarv has been itr<;p,!- 
gated until it reached the -southern extremity of 
Europe, through successive intermediate tribes — .a 
ph-vtiomenoi) especially ex iiiijbcd during the fourtii 
and fifth centuries of the Cln i.-.tinn a.ra, in the de- 
clining years of ihc Roman empire. A prt s.sure so 
trans'iiitted onward is said to liave brought dfuvn 
the Cimmerians and Scyihiaus upoii ihc more 
southerly regions of Asia, d'he most ancient storv 
in explanation of this incident seems to iiave been 
contained in the epic poem fnow lo.s' ) called -tr/- 
maspia,, of the mystic Ari.steas of Prokonnr^sus, 
composed apparently .diout 540 a.c. This poet, 
under the inspiiation of Apollo', undertook a pil- 
grimage to visit the sacred Uj^perborcans (esper ial 
votaries of that god) in their elysium beyond the 
Rhipsean mountains ; but he did not reach farther 
than the Iss6dones. According to him, the move- 
ment, whereby the Cimmerians had been expelled 
from their possessions on the Euxine Sea, began 
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with the Grypes or Griffins in the extreme north»-^ ^ 
the sacred character of the Hyperboreans beyoi|| 
was incouipatibie with aggression or bloodsheti. 

'i'lic Grypes invaded the Arimaspians, who on their 
part assailed their neighbours the Isstldones' ; these 
latter moved southward or westward and drove the 
Scythians across the Tanais, while the Scythians, 
carried forward by this onset, expelled the Cim- 
merians from their territories along the PaluS Mae- 
otis and the Euxine. 

We see tl)us that Aristeas referred the attack of Cimmemns 
the Scythians upon the Cimmerians to a distant ^belrmunt^ 
impulse proceeding in the first instance from the s7vtwaM. 
Grypes or Griffins ; but Herodotus had heard it 
explained in another way w'hich he seems to think 
more correct — the Scythians, originally occupants 
of Asia, or the regions east of the Caspian, had 
been driven across the Araxi's, in conseljuence of 
an unsuccessful war with the Massageta*, and pre- 
cijdtated upon the Cimmerians in Europe^ 

When the Scythian host approached, the Cim- 
merians were not agreed among themselves whidher 
to resist or retire : the majority of the people were 
dismayed and wished to evacuate the ten'itory, 
while the kings of the different tribes resolved to 
fight and perish at home. Thrrse who were ani- 
mated w ith this fierce -despair, divided themselves 
along with the kings into two equal bodies and 
perished by each other’s hands near the river Tyras, 
wdiere the sepulchres of the kings were yet shown 

' Hurodot. IV. 13.^ 

' Ilcrodot. iv. II, ’tfirri xai aXXos XA^os, fx^>' ft^urra 

Xcyo/ttiw avroi rrporrKu^i, 
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io the time of Herodotus'. The mass of the Cim- 
ilanerians fled an^ abaudoned their country to the 
^cythians ; who however, not content with pos- 
’ session of the country, followed the fugitives across 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus from w^est to east, under 
the command of their prince Macly^s son of Proto- 
thy^s. The Cimmerians coasting along the east of 
the Euxine Sea and passing to the west of Mount 
Caucasus, made their way first into Kolchis, and 
next into Asia Minor, where they established tijcm- 
selves on tlie peninsula on tlie northern coast, near 
the site of tlie subsequent Grecian city of Sinope. 
But the Scythian pursuers, mistaking the course 
taken by the fugitives, followed the more circuitous 
route east of Mount C'aucasus near to the C’aspian 
Sea'^; which brought them, not into Asia Minor, but 
into Media. Both Asia Minor and Media became 
thus exj>used nearly at the same time to the ravages 
of northern Koinadcs. 

The.se two stories, rejircsenting the belief of 
Herodotus and Aristeas, involve the assumption 
that the Scythians w^ere comparatively recent im- 
migrants into the territory between the Ister and 
the Palu.s Maeotis. But the legends of the Scythians 
themselves, as well as those ol' the Pontic Greeks, 
imply the contrary of this assumption ; and describe 
the Scythians as primitive and indigenous inhabit- 
ants of the country. Both legends are so framed 
as to explain a triple division, which probably 
may have prevailed, of the ScyBaan aggregate na- 
tionality, traced up to three heiroic. brothers ; both 
also agree in awarding Ihe predominance, to the 

* Herodot, iv, U. * Herodot. iv. 1-12, 
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youngest brother of the three*, though in 
respects, the names and incidents of the two lire 
altogether different. The Scythians called tbehi* 
selves Skoloti. 

Such material diftercnces, in the various accounts iMi&oi««t 

, in tlie iwr** 

f^iven to Herodotus o< the Scythian and Cimmerian mtiTeoC 

. - 1 i* 1 HfiltlNloiWIi 

invasions of Asia, are by no means wondenui, see- 
ing that nearly two centuries had elapsed between 
that event and his visit to the Pontus. That the 
Cimmerians (perhaps the northernmost portion si 
the great Thracian name and conterminous with 
the Getae on the Danube) were the previous tenants 
of much of the territory between the Ister and the 
Palus Maeotis, and that they were expelled in the 
seventh century b.c. by the Scythians, we may 
follow Herodotus in believing ; but Niebuhr has 
shown that there is great intrinsic improbability in 
his narratii e of the march of the Cimmerians into 
Asia Minor, and in the pursuit of these fugitives 
by the Scythians. That the latter would pursue at 
all, when an extensive territory was abandoned to 
them without resistance, is hardly supposahle : 
that they should pursue and mistake their way, is 
still more difficult to believe ; nor can we overlook 
the great difficulties of the road and the Caucasian 
passes, in the route ascribed to the Cimmerians*. 

‘ llerodot. iv. 5-9. At this da 5 % the tliree great tribes of tlie 
madic Turcoman*, on the north-eastern border of Persia near Hie 
Oxu» — the Yamud, the Gokla, and the Taka— assert for theminHws « 
legendary genealogy deduced from three brotlwtrs (Fraaser, Narratife of 
a Journey in Kliorasan, p. 258). 

* Read the description of the difScult escaji^ of Mithridatea Eupalor^ 
with a mere handfUl of men, frpm Pontus to l^osphorus by tMi route* 
between the western eilge of Caucasus Enaint (Stmbo* 

p. 405 “49d)— ij ital «ol |ii% 
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Niebuhr suppds^ the latter to have marched into 
Asia Minor by the western side of the Euxine and 
across the Thracian Bosphorus, after having been 
defeated in a decisive battle by the Scythians near 
the river Tj ras, where their last kings fell and were 
interred Though this is both an easier route, and 
more in accordance with the analogy of other oc- 
cupants expelled from the»sanie territory, we must, 
in the absence of positive evidence, treat the }}oint 
aa unauthenticated. 

The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor 
was doubtless connected with their expulsion from 
the northern coast of the Euxine by the Scythians, 
but we may well doubt whether it was at all con- 
nected (as Herodotus had been told that it was) 
with the invasion of Media by the Scythians, ex- 
cept as happening near about the same time. ITie 
same great evolution of Scythian power, or propul- 
sion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events, — brought about by different bodies of 
Scythians, but nearly contemporaneous. 


ratical and biirbarous tribes — rff napciXla ;^aXciTc7vt ra noXXa 
mof iirt rifv^BaXa<rirav : compare Plutarch, Pompcius, c» 34. Pomp«y 
thought the route unfit for hi« march. 

To 8up|K)sc the Ciuimerian triheb with their waggons {lassing itloug 
such a track would require strong positive eviderice. According to Pto- 
leuiy, however, there were two passes over the range of Caucasus — the 
(Caucasian or Albanian gates, near Derbend and the Caspian, and the 
Sarinatian gates, considerably more to the westward (Ptolemy, Geogr. 
V, 9 ; Forbiger, Handhuch der Alter Geographk, vol. ih sect. 56. p. 56). 
It is not impoiftsible that tlie Cimmerians may have followed the west- 
ernmost, and the Scythians the easternmost, of these two passes; liut 
the whofe story is certainly very improbable. 

^ See Niebuhr’s Dissertation above referred to, p. 366-367. A rea^ 
son for supposing that the Cimmerians came into Asia Minor from the 
west and not from the east, k, that we ftnd them ao much confounded 
with the lliracian Tr^jres, indicating seeraixkgly a joint invasion. 
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Herodotus tells us two 1(^8 respecting 
merian immigrants . into Asia Minor-^<l*ejr 
mitted destructive, though transient, ravages 
many parts of Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Lydia att® 
lonia-r— and they occupied permanently the north- 
ern peninsula ‘, whereon the Greek city of Sinhpft 
was afterward!* planted. Had the •elegies of the 
contemporary Lphesian poet Kallinus been pre- 
served, we liwuld have known better how to ap- 
})reciate these trying times : he strove to keep 
alive the energy of his countrymen against the for- 
midable invaders*. From later authors (who pro- 


* He4*c>dot. i. 0-15; iv. 12. fjMlvoprm di ol Kifjjf0ptot, <p€vyopr^9 
n}v\\(rh)v rovi- xai rr^u X€p(r^vif 4 roy fcrt frayr€£, iv r§ vvv 

wuXtf 'l\y4K.t)vis oitairrai, 

^ Kallinus, Fragmeutf 2, 3, ed. Bergk. If itrl Ktpp^pimv enrpar^ 
fp)(€Tai^)^pLpo€fjytav (Strabo, xiii. p. 627 i xiv. 633-'*ll47)* 'O. 

History Of the Literature of Ancient G^'cece, cb» x. ®. 4) and Mr. 
Clinton (Fasti |feUenid, b.c. 716-635) may he consulted about the 
scure chronology of these events. Hie .Scythico-Cimmcmn iavaaion 
of Asia to which Herodo4uii alludes ajipcars fixed for Home date ia the 
reign of Ardys the Lydian, 640-62^*B.c., and may stand for 636 BwC. 
as Mr, (Clinton puts^it ; and I agree with O, Miiiler that the fVagnietit 
of the poet Kallinus above-cited alludes to this invasioa ; for the aup" 
position of Mr. Clintou, that Kallmus here alludes to an invaalon past 
and not present, appears to be excluded by the word w. Mr. Ciintou 
places both Kallinus and Archilochus (in my judgment) a half-century 
too high ; for I agree with O. Muller in disbelieving the story bold by 
Pliny of the picture sold by Bularchus to Kandaul^s. O. Miiiler fallowa 
Strabo (1. p. 61) in calling Madys a Cimmerian prince who drotc^ 
Tr^res out of Asia Minor ; whereas Herodotus mentioiis him aa the 
Scythian prince who drove the Cimmerians on# of their own tefiltory 
into Asia Minor (i. 103). 

The chronology of Herodtitus is inteUigible snii coBsistent with 
that of Strabo we cannot settle, when he spea||i of many diffSBorent In- 
vasions, nor does his language give us the reason to suppoia 

that he was in possession of any^meaos of delllitiiiiing <hdas theao 
early times- -nothing at all calculated to jnstil^lhe positive chroholofy 
which Mr. Clinton deduces from him; eomppe his Fasti {leieiikf« 
B.c. 63ii, 629, 617 . Strabo says, aftar that Moiaer hama 
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hahty' Imd' th^ise .pd^gBdl||y we learn that 

the Cinjnaerian Wbsti haVi^Poccupied the Lydian 

both the name and the.reality "of the Cimmeriana (i, p. 6 ; iii. p, 149) 
— teat y&p Koff ’^O/Aiy/Miy, ^ v(>h avrov fUKphr, Xryovert r^v rmv Kt.^^€fHoi>p 
€4>f>doP y«mir^tu 1*^X1^ rijr AioXtdof^taJ “IiwWar — ** which places 

the first appearance of the Ciromenans iu Asia Minor a century at Imst 
before the Olympiad of Coroebus*' (saj^s Mr, .Clinton). But what 
means could Strabo have had to cbronologise ewnts as happening at 
or a little hefare the time of Homer?” No date in the Grecian world 
wab bc contested, or so indeterminable, as. the time of Homer : nor will 
it do to reason, as Mr. Clinton does. t. e. to take the latest date fixed 
for Homer among many, and then to say that the invasion of the Cira- 
merians must be at leant u.c. 876 ; thus assuming d as a certainty, that 
wheth<‘r thi: date of Horaer be a reiiturj earlier or later, the invasion 
of the Csmmetians must be made to fit it. When Strabo ehiploys such 
*unt! ustwortiiy chronological standards, he only shows us (what every- 
thing else confirms) that there existed no tests of auy value for events 
of that early date in the Grecian world. 

Mr. Clinton announces this ante-Hoineric calculation as a chronolo- 
gical certainty : *'The Ciniriienaoi first ajfpeared in Asia Miuiu about 
|JL century Iwfore a.c. 776. An irruption is recorded in h.c, 7b2. Their 
lost inroad was in n.c. 635. The settlement of Ambr6t:i Xtl^^ MileBian, 
at Siiifip^) may l*e placed at about «.c. 782, twenty-six years before the 
leta assigned to (the Milesian or Sinfipic settlement of) Trapexus/' 

f)a w hat authority does Mr. Clinton assert that a Cimmerian in tip- 
don was recorded in b.c. 782-^ "Simply on the following passage of 
Orosius, w'hich he cites at h.c. 635 : — ** Anno ante urbcui conditam tri- 
cesimo — Tunc etiatn ^dmmouum gentie et Cimufferiormm in Asiarn repen- 
tinos incursus piurimum dwi iateque vastationctji et stragem intulit.*^ 
If this authority of Orosius is to be trusted, wc ought to say that the 
invasion of the Amaeons was -a recorded fact. To treat a fact mentiotied 
in Orosius (an author of the fourth century after Christ) and referred 
to ».c, 7S2, as a recorded fact, confounds the most important boundary- 
lines in regard to tl^ appreciation of historical evidence. 

In fixing the Cimmerian invasion of Asia at 782 n.i:., Mr. Clinton 
has the statement of Orosius, whatever it ma^be worth, to rest upon ; 
but in fixing the settiement of Ambrdn the Muesian (at Sinfip^i) at 783 
».c I know not that he had any authority at all. Eusebius does in- 
deed place the foundi^ionof Trapezus in 756 ».cn, andTrapezus is said 
to have been a colony from Sin6p6 ; and Mr, Clinton therefore ts 
anxious to find some date for thtt foundation of Sin6p^ smterior to 766 
n.c* ; but there is nothing to warrant him in selecting 782 ».c,, rather 
than any Other year. 

In my judgment, the establishment of any Milesian colony in the 
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chief town Sardis (its inatSB^sibie acro|rt>li8 d(Site||: '■ 
them), poured with their wagghns into the fel^Ie • 
valley of the Kaister, took and sacked Magn^ia 
on the Ma'ander, and even threatened the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus. But the goddess protected 
her own town and sanctuary*; and Lygdamis the. 
leader of the Cimmerians, whose name marks hihi 
for a Greek, after a season of prospeious depreda- 
tion in Lydia and Ionia, conducting his host into 

Euxhie at so early a tiate af* ie highly improbable t and when 

we hdci that the eame Eusebius fixes the hiundation of Hin6p^ (the me* 
tropolis of Trapeziis) as low down as 629 b.c., thi» is an argument 
with Hie for believing that the date which he assign^ to Trapezus is by 
far too early, ^fr. Clinton treats the date assigns to 

Trapezus as certain, and infers from it, that tb^ the same 

author abslgu.^ to Sinope is 130 years than the/WlKy*^ I reverse 
the infv I considering the date which he a»s?gTiih^Q.-^indp^ aa the 
more trustworthy of the two, and deducing the coocbjfiay^t.that the* date 
which bt gives for 'Prapazm is 130 years at least eariliei^piui the 

On all gfound^*, the authority of the chronologisl ts greater with re- 
gard to the later t»f the two }h • lods than to the earlier^ and there m 
besides the additional probability arising out of what is a suitable date 
Mileidan-rtetllemept. To which I will add, that Herodotus places the 
bfUlement of tlie Chinmt nans near " Miat spot where Sin6p^ ii| mm 
.sf*ttled/* in the reign of Ardys*, soon after 635 «.c. Siadp^ was theres^ 
fore not founiled at the lime when the Cimiueifians went there* in 
belief of f leri'idoUis. ' * 

■ Strabo, i. \). 6 1 ; Kallircachus, Hymn, ad Dlanadt* 251-260 — 

^Xaivoip itXawd^fpttf r/nfiXffart (*'E<j6if<roFjl 

Avyi^>npn' eVt crrpnrop iTnrrfpdXytaP 

*'Hyayc ^rapdOta dt pa treip* avr^ 

KfK\ip€Piii raiovvri /^oor ndpov 'Xpa)(idn*tjs* 

*A 5fi.X<>s‘ fiuo'LXtcap dcrop rJXiriv* w y^P ^jfatcXXt ; 

(>»V* oiVbv ^KvBiTjp^f 7raXt;z7ri^Tfr» tt&rt rts dXXi»t* 

‘T>acr(ioi/ €v Xftpwvt Kav0rrpi<p ^trav 

*A^r diToi^ocm^crttp,. V • " * 

In the explanation of the proverb is miide to a 

sudden panic and dight of (Haiychiua, v. Shm- 

i&wM €pf}pia ) — probably this must relb*to Interference on 

the part of Artemis to protect the «piin<^fthese Cimmena^ 
confusion between CimmeriaiM -te^ &>ih|aiis very frequent* 
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the mountamou^re^ons of Kilikia, waB there over- 
whelmed jyid slam. But though these marauders 
perished, the Cimmeriau settlers' in the territory 
near remained ; and Amhrou, the first Mi- 

lesian oekist who tried to coh^nise that spot, was 
slain by them, if we may believe Skyrnnus. 'I’liey 
are not mentioned afterwards, hut it seems not 
unreasonable to believe tliat they a]>pear under the 
name of the Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions 
along that coast between the Mariandyuiaus and 
Paphlagonians, and whom Mela notices as adjacent 
to Sinope and Amisus'. Other authors .place the 
Chalybes on several different ]»oints, more to the 
■east, though along the same parallel of latitude — 
between the Mosynoeki and Tihareni — near the 
river Therm6d6n — and on the northern boundary 
of Armenia, near the sources of the Araxd.s ; but 
it is only Herodotus and Mela who recognise (^ha- 
lybes westward of the river Halys and the Paphla- 
gonians, near to Sinope. These Chalybes were 
brave mountaineers, though savage in manners ; 
distinguished as producers and workers of the iron 
which. thcii mountains afforded. In the concep- 
tions of the Greeks, as manifested in a variety of 
fabulous notices, they are plainly connected with 
Scythians or Cimmerians, and it seems probable 
that this comiection was present to the mind of 
Herodotus in regard to the inland population near 
Sin6p6*. 

* Herodot. u ; Mela, I, 19# 9 ; Skymo. Chi. Fragm. 207^ 

'' The t«o thowfinmd Greek# i» their homeward march pa»ied through 
a wpie called Chaly be# betweeu Arrueula and the town of Trapeiua, 
Bftii also again alter eight days* march we&terJy from Trapezua, between 
the TiWr^ni and Mo«yn<3eki : compare Xeno|/hon, Anaba#. iv. 7^ J5 ; 
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ITcrodotuB seems to have conceived odly 
vasion of. Asia by the Cimmerians^ durinji; the 
of Ardys in Lydia. Ardys was succeeded by Ms 
son Sadyatt^s, who reigned twelve years ; and it 
was Alyatt^s, son and successor of Sadyattfis, (ac^, 
cording to Herodotus) who expelled the Cimide- 
rians from Asia'. But Strabo seems to speak of 
several invasions, in which the Treres, a Thraciad 
tribe, were concerned, and which are not clearly 
discriminated ; while Kallisthends affirmed that Sar- 
dis had been taken by the Tr^res and Lykians*. 
We see only that a large and fair portion of Asia 


V. 5, 1 i probably diH^irent sections of the same people. The last- 
iTK'utionecl Chalyhes aoem to have been the best kiiown» from their iron 
works, ind their gn ater vicinity to the Greek ports : Kphoras recog- 
rii'od them (ace Kphori Fragna. 80--82, e<l. Marx) j whether ho knew 
of the more eai»teriy Chalyhes, north of Anni oia, is less certain 9 so 
J>u»nyj5ii.i'< Perieget*5=i, v. 768 ; compare Eustathius ad ioc, 

Ttiv yJen wliich prevailed among ancient writers, of a conuectiem he- 
tw^een the Chalyhes in these? regions and the Scythians or 
(XdAti/.'^MS Sttoikot, yKschyl. Sept, ad Thebas, 72:0 ; and Healod* 

ap. Clemen. A\le\. Str. i. p. 132), and of which the supfK>sed "reaideocie 
of the Amazons on the river Thermdddn seems to be one of the ixiahl« 
festations, is discussed in Hoeckh, Kreta, book!, p. 204-305 ; and Mah* 
iiert. Gtograplile der Griechen und Ebmer, vi. 2. p. 408-410 ; compare 
Stephan. By 2 . v. XdXv^cr. Manner! believes in an early Scylliia»i 
imnugmison into these regions. The Ten Thousand Greeks passed 
through the territory of a people called Skythini, immediately bardeii^ 
on the Clmlyhes to the north ; which region tome identify wtlli tlia 
Sakas^iii* of Strabo (si, 5U) occupied? (accordmg to that geographer) 


by invaders from Eastern Scythia, 

It seems that Sindp^ was one of the most con^derable places ifor the 
enfvort of the iron used in Greece ; the Sioopic a# well as the Chalyhdie 
(or Chaiybic) iron had a special reputation (||ephaii, Bya, Amlsir* 
daffAo>v). ►'i , 

About the Chalyl^es. compare Ukeit, |h ^ 

^ Hcrodot, t IS-'lO. ^ ^ "1 

Stratm, xi. p, 511; xiC p. 55%| ^ idS* . , ' *''' 

The poet RalUnua TOenttotw*^'li^^;Chiiai!i^ 
ed. Eergk; Stral^i. xiv. p,faiM30f), 


vnt. r 1 1 
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Minor was for t&uch of this seven tli century b.c. in 
possessign of tliese destroying Nomads, who^ wliiie 
on the one hand they afflicted the Ionic Greek's, on 
the other hand indirectly befriended them by retard- 
ing the growth of the Lydia,n monarchy. 

Scythtos The in\"asion of Upper* Asia by the Scythians 
^^upper have been neaily simultaneous with 

that of Asia Minor by the (hmmerians, but wore 
ruinous and longer protracted. The Median king 
Kyaxar^s, called away from the siege of Niniveh 
to oppose them, was totally defeated ; ami the 
Scythians became full masters of the country. 
They spread themselves over the wlmic of I'ppcr 
Asia, as far as Palestine and!ihe borders of Egypt, 
where PsammcticUus the Egyptian king met them, 
and (taly redeemed his kingdom from invasion by 
prayers and costly presents. In their return a de- 
tachment of them sacked the temple of Aphroditi? 
at Askalon ; an act of sacril^e which the goddess 
avenged both upon the plunderers and their de- 
scendants, to the third and fourth generation. 
Twenty-eight years did their dominion in Up^r 
Asia continue', with intolerable cruelty and egres- 
sion : at length KyaKart?:s and the Medes found 
means to entrap the chiefs into a banquet, and slew 
them in the hour of intoxication. The Scythian 
host once expelled, the Medes resumed their em- 

^ He**odut. i. ias. The aceomit giipen by Morixiofeiie of pniiish* 
ment inflictpcl by the offended A pi\rodit^ on the Scythien plandereii^ and 
on thfcfir childrm^ yhikiren, down to his tiaje, becomet eepeeially 'inter* ' 
csting whm we ctfinlnne it with the etatetnent of ws«|>ect- 

ing the -pecnliarincsBiiwieild^s wldeh wens, m apt^ to atwt the Soythiaiis, 
^4 thto imtoirisi^^ pot opoa hy Hi# aufem# (Pe 

Alfe/|U)d»^ ft Aiinla, * 
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ptre. Herottotus tells us that these Scythe^^ ^ 
turned to the Tauric Chersonese, where they 
that during their long absence, their wiyes had fittw 
ternmrried with the slaves, while the new ‘ 

wliich had grown up refused to re-admit th»ia,r 
deep trench had been drawn across a tihe^ 
which their march lay, and the new- grown 
defended it with bravery, until at length (so ' 
story runs) tlie returning masters took up 
whips instead of arms, and scourged the r 
slaves into submission. , ' 

Lit tie -as we know about the particular 
Cimmerian and Scythian inroads, they ; 

tice as the first (at l€»st the first historicaliy;j&IS|ii^)r; . 
among the numerous invasions of cultivatedg^ia ' 
and Europe by 'ihe Nomades of 
Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Tar- 

tars, Sic. are found in subsequent centuries repe ating 
the same infliction, iind i^*%^ishing a domi^>a 
both more durable, and man 

the transient scourge, of ^^^thians during dhe 
reign of Kyaxards. “ 

After the expulsion of It^v^ythians^fruB^ 
the full extent and poWeit'Wrtte Med^^ 
was re-established Y )«^d»Kyaxar4s was enal 
again to besiege Ninfyc^-’' He to^ that great ie^ 
and reduced under .‘^^^Idnion idl the Assyria^ 
except those who fortiti^, king^m/of Babylon, 
This conquest was aeiiiey^ towi^s the" dir^ of 


’ See, in reAjrenc^ to 
Above iT*fefreri to on tlte SfrjrtlSli o# 
di. vii. p. 177) . ‘ , --'..v, \y 

That the diteh existed, tlte^ ew W lao 
tale given by Hen>dotoft ia higbly improbalde 
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his reigB, and bequeathed the Median empke, 
at the inaxirauni of its grandeur, to his son Asty- 
ageft, in 595 B.c.‘ 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia 
lasted twenty-eight yeai's before they were expelled 
by Kyaxar^s, so also the inroads of the Cimmerians 
througii Asia Minor, which diad begun during the 
reign of the Lydiun king Ardys, continued through 
the tweh'e }'ears of the reign of his sou Sadyatt^s 
(62‘J--()17 and were finally terminated by 

Alyattes, son of the latter^ Notwithstanding the 
Cimiuerians, however, Sadyatt^s was in a condition 
to prosecute a war against the Grecian city of Mi- 
letus, which co.itinued during the hist seven years of 
his reign, and which he bequeathed • » his son and 
successor^ Alyatt^s continued tlie war , for five 
years longer. So feeble was the sentiment o^wiion 
among the various Grecian towns on the Asiatic 
eo^t, that none of them would lend, any aid to 
Mifetus, except the Chians, who wer§j|Otider special 
obligations to Miletus for previous fiid in a contest 
against Erythrae : and the Milesians unassisted 
were no match for the Lydian army in the field, 
though their great naval strength placed them out 
of all danger of a bUickade ; and we must presume 
that the erection of those mounds of earth against 
the walls, whereby the Persian Harpagus van- 


* Eerodot* i, 106. M?* Etes the tkte of Ihi captome of Ni- 

oWeh ^"#06 B.c. <F. B. vol. K 2%)^ up6ii gfotmeb whJdl 40 -ftot 
apjui^r to condiisiv« ? . the utmmt which cm be waile aal k» that it 
was tak^i! during the ket ten ymm of the reign of Kyikarla. 

» From whom borrowed hk aktemeut, that A!yattl» am. 

ployed with effect iiava^ do^ I do not hoow 

{FofywE. viL *, I, 
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quished the Ionian cities Mlf a centui^ afterws#i^, 
was then unknown to the Lydians.^ For t#6lve 
successive years the IViiiesian territory was annii^y 
overrun and ravaged previous to the gathering in 
of the crop, and the inhabitants, after having been 
defeated in two ruinous battles, gave up all hope of 
resisting the devastation, so that the task of the 
invaders became easy, and the Lydian army pur- 
sued their destnictive march to the sound of flutfs 
and harps. They ruined the crops* and the fruit- 
trees, but Alyatt^s would not allow the farm-build- 
ings or country-houses to be burnt, in order that 
the means of production might still be preserved, 
to be again destroyed during the following season. 
By such unremitting devastation the Milesians wOrc 
reduced to distress and famine, in spite of their 
command of the sea ; and t^e fate which afterwards 
o\'crtook them during the reign of Croesus, of be- 
coming tributary subjects to the throne of Sardis, 
would have begun half a century earlier, had not 
Alyatt&s unintentionally committed a profanation 
against the goddess AthfinS. Her temple at Assfis- 
sus accidentally took fire, and was consumed, when 
his soldiers on a windy day were burning the Mile- 
sian standing corn. Tbbugh no one took notice Of 
this incident at the time, fit Alyabina on his return 
to Sardis was smitten with prolpiiged sickness; 
Unable to obtain relief, he desp^hbd nhvoys to. 
geek humble advice from the 
Pythian priestess refused to hiiwh any .hi^l^l * 
suggestions until he should have £|milt the 
temple of AthSaS,-Hgmd Feriand^ at that'I^M. 
despot of Corinth, hayteg-fliBarnr..||d’^'tend>^ 
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reply, traQS.V'iW# d pnv *^9 information of it to Thra- 
sylniiu!? despot of with wiimii he wes inti- 

niately allied. Preondl^/then* arrived at Mifotus a 
herald on the part: it' ^lyattt^s, proposing a truce 
for the sjiecial purpt i of enabling him to rebuild 
the d(^stroyed teinp,f^ — the Lydian nionarc|» . be- 
lieving the IVliiesia h to be so poorly furnished 
with subsistence th f they would gladly embrace 
this temporal V relie! • But the herald on his arrival 
found ahunditnee of hori' heaped up in the agora, 
and the eni/en-s engaged in feasting and enjoy- 
ment, for I hrusylntlus had caused a!! t he provision 
in the town, botli public and private, to be brouglit 
out, in order that the* herald miglit see the Mile- 
sians in a condition of aj))>arent plenty, and t arry 
tlie news of it to bi.s master. U'he stratagem suc- 
ceeded. Alyalt^s, under the persua-sion that his 
repeated devastations intiicted upon the Milesians 
no sensible privations, abandoned ins hostile de- 
signs, and concluded with them a treaty of amity 
and alUanee. It was Ids first jiroceeding to build 
t\vo temples to Ath^nd, in place of the one 'which 
had been destroyed, and he then forthwith fteco-' 
veicd from Ins protracterl malady. His gratitude 
for the cure was testified by the Iransmissiotit of a 
large silver bowl, with an iron footstand welded 
together by the Chian artist Glaukus — th© in-^ 
ventor of the art of thus joining together pieces 
^ of iron*. ' 

-’S- Alyatt^S is said to have carried «n otlier 

■cbreofAj’. against some^of the lotod Oreeks : he'''|<&i; 
Mtt*. ^ Smyrna, but Was defeated in an inrwad on the 



tory of Klazonhenae K But ott tjie whole hi« , 
reign of ^y-seven years waS ong of tratotiufliit^-^ 
the Greckti cttiies on the coast, th<|^gh we 
an exj^ition which he uildifertoOk against Karia*.' 
He j^i|ii3ported to have been during youth of over* 
weeiifUg insolence, but to have acquired afterwards 
a just and improved character. By an Ionian wife 
he became father ofCIroesus, whorn even during h|s 
lifetime' he appointed satrap of the town of Adffr 
rnyttium and the neighbouring pladn of Th^bdh 
But he bad also other wives and other sons, iani|'$ 
one of the latter, Adiamytus, .is ;;reported as the* 
founder of Adramyttiutn’. ' How his dominion 
in the interior of Asia Minor extended, wm do not 
know, !)ut very probably his long and cotnpara- 
lively inactive reign may have favoured the accu- 
mulation of those treasures which afterwards iffen** 
dered the wealth of Croesus so proverbial. Hif 
monument, an enormous pyramidal. 
stone base, erected near Sardis by the 
of 'the wiiole Sardian population, was 
mCthprable curiosity in Lydia during the titene df 
'||j|ft!Odotus ; it was inferior only to the gigantic 
e^fices of Egypt and Babylon**. 

Cropsjp obtained the throne, at the death of his 

' Hen>dot*L 1$^ Poly^ycaus (vii. 2, 2) ment^nai a proctediag of 
&tt6» agaiodt the Kolophooiaiis. 

• NikO||iii& JCto p, 54, cd, Orelli; p* $41^1 

Creamer. ’ ' * ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Mr. Clmtwstaliss Alyatito to ha?e eon^i ids6 

'.riudhi dot find’mtflicknt aathafri^.(FaMlliilil9iu"^ 

s- ’ Aiirtotelw ftp. Steidialt. Byz. v. *ASpa#j«j 
' ' VHerodot. i. 99 - 93 . 
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father, hf from the latter, but th«re 

was a |Sa^ at^a|^ the Lydian»who nad favoured 
the pfetenaioa^ of his brother Paotaleon : o&e of 
the richest chiefaipf this party was put to death 
afterwards by the ucw kiog*, under the cruel torture 
of a spiked carding machine — his property confis- 
cated'. The aggressive reign of Croesus, lasting 
fourteen yeare (559-545 b.c.), formed a marked 
contrast to the long quiescence of his father during 
a reign of fifty-seven years. 

^ Pretences were easily found for war against thp 
Asiatic Greeks, and Croesus attacked them one 
after the other. Unfortunately we know neither the 
particulars of these successive aggressions, nor the* 
previous history of the Ionic cities, so as to be able 
to explain how it was that the fifth of the Mermnad 
kings of Sardis met with such unqualified success, in 
an enterprise which his predecessors bad attempted 
in vaib, „ MUStus alone, with the aid of Chios, bad 
resisted ^yatt^s and Sadyatt^s for eleven years, and 
Croesus possessed no naval force, any fnore than his 
father and grandfather; but on this occasion, not 
one of the towns can have displayed the hke indi- 
vidual energy. In regard to the Milesians, we may 
perhaps suspect that the period now Under consider- 
ation was comprised in that long duration of intes- 
tine ccmfiict which Herodotus represints • (though 
without defining exatily when) to have crippled the 
forces of tlte city fm: two generations, and which 
was af lengtea^j^tsed by a mefii^rable demimn of 
sqmip arbitrators ||vited from Pafos. Hiese lat^, 

I* ^ II'" 








called in by mutoai 

gdnist parties at MiMtus, foandft)^ 4be dty 
her territory in a state of general neglect and } 
but on surveying the lwds» they di^vered 80^ 
which still appeared to be tilled with undiminished 
diligence and skill to the prd|)rietors of these lands 
they consigned the government of the town, ih the 
belief that they would manage the public affai^ 
with as much success as their own-. Such a staw 
of intestine weakness might well explain the eai^ 
subjugation of the Milesians by Crcesus, and therO 
was little in the habits of the Ionic cities to promise 
the chance of united efforts against a common 
enemy. These cities, far frt>m keeping up any 
effective political confederation, were in a state of 
habitual jealousy of each oth||^, and nol infrequently 
of actual war *. The common reU^(M^^tivais~^ 
the Deliac festival as well as the Pan^IonM^^i 
wards the Ephesia in place of the DeUa-^-sheia to 
have been regularly frequent^ by idi - the cities 
throughout the worst of times ; but these assefnbltes 
had no direct political function, nOr were they per- 
mitt^ to control that sentituent of separate city- 

* Herodot. v. 28, Karurr^p^t Bw rumrimi, dvo ytvim AwBpBv 

tracra rh p^iOTU trrdvtu ^ / , 

Alyatt^s reigned fifty^seven years^ and Ae. 
the Milesians olQ^red to hkm took place ik tWf^ 

The two generattons of intestfeie liwil 

a(tcr the reign of l^trasytmloa. thooi^ a laere 

it may be observed that Herodotus^ apealdag If ^ 

revolt (500 ».c.)# and kaiiia^ 'that 
had been for two generatioxis at uxi: earlkc i 

fteiialon« conid hardly hate maanl %eee ^ i 

a time earlier l^an a.ev 

* 1 1? j v> 9df Alliaaw. 
der Qmmki Stiiativ4lt«r%im mwff* 
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autonomy whici*,was paramoant in the Greek mind, 
though their mfiue|)ce was extremely precious in 
calling forth social sympathies. Apart from the 
pt.’riodical festival, meetings for special emergences 
were held at the Rm-lonic temple ; but from such 
meetings any city, not directly implicated , kept aloof ' . 
As in, this cash, so in others not less critical through- 
out the historical period, the incapacity of large 
political combination was the source of constant 
■danger, and ultimately proved the cause of ruin, to 
the independence of all the Grecian states. Hero- 
dotus warmly commends the advice given by Thalds 
to liis Ionic countrymen, — and given (to use his jc- 
markable expression) “before the ruin of Ionia®” — 
that a common senate, invested with authority over 
ail the twelve cities, ^huuld be formed withia the 
walla of Teife, as the most central in position, and 
that all the other cities should account themselves 
mere demes of this aggregate commonwealth or 
Polis : and wc cannot doubt that such was tlie un- 
availing aspiration of many a patriot of Mikltus or 
Ephesus, even before the final operations of Croesus 
were opened against them. , 

That prince attacked the Greek cities succes- 
sively, finding or making different pretences for 
hostility against each. He l^gan with Ephesus, 
which Is said to have been then governed by a 


* the mUArkuhle etm of Mit^tus »en4ii»|f no deities to « Pan- 
loiur mteng, beii^ MtCa horoolf (Wmt Aanpk (HerodoU i. UJ). 

* Herodot. i. 141 - 170 . 8 * »tnl trpiiif ^ 'itMtfv, 

QiXtm tyhMi tec. 

About the Pan-Ionia md the Epbeeia, ioeThntyd. iii. 104 1 
Haiili. ivi- fi9 ,• tlleiodot,. i. ti4»-U8. Con^ne kbo White, 'Do ietraa 



despot of haroh and oppressive chaitujter, n#il!i^ 
Pindarus, whose father Melas had ijoarried a da*i%h’* 
ter of Alyattls, and who was therefore himaelf pe-* 
phew of CroBsus'. The latter, having in vain ia- 
vited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender the 
town, brought up his forces and attacked the walls ; 
one of the towers being overthrown, the £^he$ians 
abiindoned all hope of defending their town, and ^ 
sought safety by placing it under the guardianship 
of Artemis, to whose temple they carried a rope ‘ t = : 
from the walls — a distance not less than seven fur- 
longs. They at the same ticne sent a message of 
supplication to Cra-sus, who is said to have granted 
tlu'ui tile preservation of their liberties, out of re- 
verence to the protection of Artemis ; exacting at 
llu; samt^ time that Pindarus should quit the place. 

Such is the tale of which we find a confused men- 
tion in iElian and Polyseuus ; but iferudotus, while 
he notices liie fact of the long rope- Whereby the 
Epiiesians sought to place themseives in contact 
with their divine protectress, does not indicate that 
CriESus w'as induced to treat them more favourably, 
fqjfcesus, like all the other Grecian towi» on the 
coast, was brought under subjection and tribute to 
hiiTV^. Mow he dealt with them, and what degree 


‘ If we may believe the narrative of Nikolami 
had been in relations with Epheaus and with th# Kphettitiia during th» ? 
time wlmn he wa« hereditary prince, and in th|| lifetime of Alyattia* 
He had borrowed a large gum of money from ^rich Eplmaiilii pamdl 
Pamphai^-s, which wns easential to enable him;v|o perfoim a aiilitiurf 
duty imposetl U|xm liim by hi% father. The etdif it given in de# 
tail by Niigolaus, Fragm. p* 34, ed* Orell. — I not nptm vvliti '■ 
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of coercive pre^iitlbh he employed either to ensare 
subjection or <ioUect tribute, the brevity of the 
hietorfan does not acquaint us ; but they were re- 
quired partitdty at least, if notpntirely, torazelheir 
forti:3cati6DS ; on occasion of the danger which 
supervened a few years q^^terwards from Cyrus, they 
are found practically unfortified*. 

llius completely successful in his aggressions on 
the continental Asiatic Greeks, Croesus conceived 
the idea m assembling a fleet, for the purpose of 
attacking the islanders of Chios and Samos, but 
was convinced (as s^me said, by the sarcastic re- 
mark of one of the seven (Jreek sages, Bias or Pit- 
takus) of the impracticability of the project. He 
carried his arms, however, witli full success, over 
other parts of the continent of Asia Minor, until 
he iiad subdued the whole territory within the river 
Halys, excepting only the Kilikians and the Lykians. 
The Lydian empire thus reached the maximum of 
its power, comprehending, besides the iKolic, 
Ionic, and Doric Greeks on the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, the Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, Cha- 
lybes, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithyiian 


cf^nltiined in and Polywnns to cDoae from BatAn of Si- 

Ouli), Ephebiaca, ii. 3. p. 26, and iv, 5, p, J50. 

Tiit» article in Suidas, in far too tagne to be interwoven 

m a |K>«i<3W fact into Epbebian Imiory (a» Otulil intetweaves it) irame- 
diateiy ctmseqtieni ow the retirement of PlmlaiilSf 

In refer# nee to the rope reaching from the dty to the Artemision, we 
may c|Dote art iw:ialog€m!i ca*e of the iCf bnkn anpplianU at Athen®, 
whu aooght to maintain their contact * with the altar by means of 
a coot'muoaa cojti— unfortunately the cord broke (Ptotaith, Solon, 
c, !2). 

* Herodot.i,. 141. mt w^ti^oXXoiro 

tmoroi, : compare abo the atglahent reapectlng Fhdtea, e. 1611 . 
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Thracians, ^|paas, and Pamphylians, Aad^. li|e ‘■ 
treasures , ami^jejEd by CrcesuS at Sardis, 
partly from this great onraber nf tributaries, psifily 
from mines in various places as well as the arni** 
ferwis sands of the Paktblus, exceeded anything 
which the Greeks had ever before known. 


We learn, from the brief but valuable obsefva- 
tions of HerodoiK.^, to appreciate the great; import's 
ancc of these conquests of Crccsus, with reference 
not uii rely to the Grecian cities actually subjected, 
but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. ^ ? 

“ Before the reign of Croesus (observes the hi- 
storian) all the Greeks were free ; it was by him Mtoegi 

*yj|r 

first that Greeks were subdued into tribute.” And s- 

he treats this event as the initial phaenomenon of 
the series, out of which grew the hostile relations 
between the Greeks on one side, and Asia as ro- 
presented by the Persians on the other, which were ' ^ 
uppermost in the minds of himself and his con- 
temporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks 
were first called upon to deal with a tolerably large 
barbaric aggregate under a wrarlike and eater- 
prising prince, and the result was such as to mani^ 
fest the inherent weakness of their political systeoif 
from its incapacity of large combiimtion. 
parated autonomou|'cities could on||r mainAatn Ihfif 
independence either through simila^Sdnitm ofi ttd 
part of barbaric adversaries, or b#8«^peric«cil^ bHi 
their own side of military .'organii^^a 
of geographical position. Ilie 
proper and of the islanris Wmt fAuraMii^’ _ 

maintenance;, of such so. 
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of A«ia wit]b »%ide interior counriry behiniil< 'Pfse 
Ionic 'Gi?ekfi were at this time, different from wiiat., 
they became during the ensuing century, littlS;|tt* 
feriof i» «nei^y to Athens or to the gene^^pl^y 
European Greeks, and could donylMI have 
mainftiiued their independence, haoM^i^ cordially 
cofobined: but it will be seen hi^after that the 
Greek ctdonies— planted as isolated settlements, 
and indilftosed to political union, even when neigh- 
hours — all of them fell into dependence so soon as 
attack 'from the interior came to be powerfully or- 
ganised, especially if that organisation was con- 
ducted by leaders partially improved through con- 
tact with the Greeks themselves. Small autono- 
mous citihs maintain themselves so long as they 
have only enemies of the like strength to deal 
with : but to resist larger aggregates requires such 
a concurrence of favourable cii^umstances as can 
hardly remain long without interruption. And 
the ultimate subjection of entire Greece, under the 
kings of Macedon, was only an exemplification oq 
the widest scale of this same principle. 

Lydian monarchy under CroKsus, the largest 
mpirecon- witfi which the Greeks had come into contact down 
to that moment, was very soon ab^rbed into a still 
l4i^eF — the Persian ; of which the Ionic Gi«ek», 
unavailing resastanee; hef^ame the 
The |wtial sympathy and aid wluch they obtained 
from the independcmt w European Greeki| ;their 

western ttdghbours, jfeilowed by dfr 

teni|i^p4he part of .the Persian' 

, latt#'i3^liis empire, ^ve an to-' 

Grecian hiilory nnd neceari, 
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fiitated a degree of central action a^inat tiff Ifcr-* ^ 
||iiciii8 which iras foreign to Greek political iniiitiiCt ; 
riext, it op^ed to the noblest and most enterpi^i^l^g^ 
section of the Hellenic name — thje Athenians-^-«iutt 
opportunity of placing themselves at the head of 
this centralising tendency, while a concmcrencc of 
circumstances, foreign and domestic, inapart^-t^ 
them the same time that extraoidinary arid oidl^- 
sided iriii^se, combining action with organisaidipV 
which gave such brilliancy to the period of 
dotus and Thucydid<5s. It is thus that most of tihri 
splendid phaenomena of Grecian history grew, di- 
rectly or indirectly, out of the reluctant dependence 
in which the Asiatic Greeks were held by the inland 
barbaric powers, beginning with Crossns. , 

These few observations will suffice to intimate 
that a new phase of Grecian history is now on the 
point of opening. i^Pown to the time of Croesus* 
almost everything which is done or suffered by the 
Grecian cities bears only upon one or other of them 


separately : the instinct of the Greeks repudiates 
even the modified forms of political centralisidton, 
and there are no circumstancea in operation to 
force it upon them. • Relation of power and friln- 


jection exists, between a strong a^d a Jireak stiaj^* 
but no tendency to standing poli^lml coordinatls^; 
J'rdill this time forward* we shaU fc parti caris^ 
at work, tending in. this toction * ‘ ' 
conaiderable inflaearie ; though 
the %^tmctihle instill of thfii* 
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rHENICIANS. 

Of thej Fhenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, it 
is nece|la%^ for me to speak so far as they acted 
upon the condition, or occupied the thoughts, of the 
early Greeks, without undertaking to investigate 
thoroughly their previous history. Like the Ly- 
dians, all three became absorbed into the vast mass 
of the Persian empire, retaining however to a great 
degree their social character and peculiarities after 
having been robbed of their political indepen- 
deuee. 

The Persians and Medes — portiowf of the Ariaa 
race, and members of what 1^/^en class^ed, 
in respect of language, as the Indo-Euihpean 
fauuly-— occupied a part of itii vast space dompre- 
headed between the Indj^^dn the^t, and the line 
of Mount Zagros (ru^ng eastward of the Tigris 
aiyi nearly parallel with:that river) on the west. The 
Phenicians a.s well as. the Assyrians belonged to the 
Semitic, Aramaean, or Syro-Arahian family, com- 
prising, besides,^ the Syrians, Jews, Arabians, and 
in part the Abyssinians. To what established fa- 
mily of thfe himant' pee thd swmrthy and curly- 
haired Egyptians areth he ai^igned, has been much 
disputed ; we cannbt r^kon theni as members of 
either of the two ptecc^ng, ahd Um most 
inquiries m^t it 
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was something purely Africai», approxittiatiii^ itt 
mSny points to that of the Negro*. » 

It has already been remarked that the PhernGiaii 
merchant and trading vessel figures in the Homeric 
poems as a well-known visitor, and that the varie- 
gated robes and gulden ornaments fabricated at 
Sidoii are prized among the valuable ornaments 
Ijelonging to the chiefs®. We havt. reason to con- 
clude generally, tliat in these early times, the Ph^- 
niciaas traversed the "Egeanr, Sea habitually, and 
even formed settlements for trading and mining 
purposes upon some of its islands : on Tbasos, 
especially, near the coast of Thrace, traces of their 



^ See the di icuaisiur) ii Dr.^Prichurd, Natui at History of Man, aect, 
xvii. p, 152. 

mi (Herotiot, ii.) are certain attributes of t|i© 

i‘gy[)tians, depending uptm the evidence of an witness. 

■' In t!unr complexion, in many of their physical pecuharitlea 
(c>]>serves Dr, lYichard, p, 138), the Egyptian? were an African race* 
In the eahterii, and even in the central [mrt« of Africa, we shall tfiac^ 
liie existence or variants tribe? in physical characters nearly Tesemblmg 


the Egyptian.3 5 aru! it would not be difficult to oljs^rve itmoiaig: rn&ny 
nations of that continent a gnidiuil deviation from the ^jraical ty p^'m 
the Egyptian to Uui strongly- marked character of the Negro, and that 
Without any very decided break or interruption. The Egyptian language 
also, in the great leading principles of its grammatical OonstructWiifr' 
b< ar i much greater analogj^o the idioms of Africa than to those pre- 
valent amofi:^ the people of other regions." ” 


Homer, Iliad, vi. 2p0 ; xxiii. 740? Odyss»xf.M6j 
..... .rrSirXtH, ipyu 

Tyre b not named either in the IHaid C 
ia IVobus (ad Virg. Georg, ih 115) 
tioned in one of the epies which pibaed mu 
Tymin Sarram a|>pellttai*i 
aegniittr cum dicit, Ptenoa ‘Sari^ orttih4***H ' ' 




aband!9j|i^^4-*»i^es were visil||*ven:ia the days 
of Hei^ttts^jtfclicating both persevering labl*WF 
apdiDonsiderable length of occupation. But at the 
time whin the historical »ra opens, they seem to 
hmre been in couree of gradual retirement from 
th®se regions S and their commerce had taken a 
different direction. Of this change we can furnish 
no particnlars ; but w'e may well understand gene- 
ijplly that the increase of the Grecian marine, both 
warlike and commercial, would render it inconve- 
nient for the Pbenicians to encounter such enter- 
prising rivals — piracy (or private war at sea) being 
then an habitual proceeding, especially with regard 
to foreigners. 

The Phenician towns occupied a narrow strip of 
Pheiucia. the coast of Syfi^ and Palestine, about 120 iiiues m 
length — never more, and generally much less, than 
t twenty miles in breadth — between Mount libanus 
and the 8ea#«*»i|(.ri)tdus (on an islet, with Antaradu.s 
and Maratiims over tigainst it on the mainland) was 
the nortl^^ost, and Tyre the southernmost (also 
upon a little island, with I^alie-Tyrus and a fertile 
adjacent plain over against it) —between the two 

* The flftwie Adramyttiofii or Aorftiaytttei (very iilie the AIVie 0 *I%e- 
* oieian mmt Aiknmitum) mUl to be of Ptaudao origin (Oiihattaeiii^ 
Ik Origuae Aiphabeth 1841) : there 

were vdoafele tnhm worked ^ thf iMic^wt of Ctxwoe near 

theae rnloti mf hw Fhi^mmk fl«ttkr» to 

The Afdeao m tli!» 

recognke m .iiiimI isni|l^um Ihiil th# 

hero Makar, irffeTfigMoa S'ytolOity 

Chioti k m4 

mly .iitoli ^ 







i/; 








ware •; 

besides somWr^ 

^ StratKJ,*x^a p.^,, 54-750' I 

Arriajj, Kxp. AL Itt'tS-lfif'j I, II 4 ■'' ! 

Unfortunate! jf text <#'^Skyla3t. iii;liei^ ileflWive, , ^ 

Si rabo\'" account h in many pointa perplexed* irbm ^iaot liaving 
veiled in tlirougb .Phenicia* Caslo*%tla, or : eee CSfroaV 

kurd'a note on p. 755, and tlie Einieitung to Wa tVlHnnlalioii of S^bpir 
sect. 6. . 'V ' '' ' ■' •.‘'■' 

Respecting the original relation between Pab^-Tyrua aPd^Ty*%;;' 
iis home dlMcultyin reconciling all the infarm^ttion^httle 
wc possess, llie name Palm*Tyrua (it has^becn assumed, as a'* matter, 
of coarse r compare Justin, x5. iO)'maj:ka that town as the /Original , 

dari* Tn from which the lYrians subsequently moved into the isjai^ : 
there Has also on the mainiaiid fi place named Falte«>Bybloii (Hin* 

H. X. V, 20 ; Ptolcm. V. 15) which was in like manner construed as 
the origirml seat Irom whence the town properl) called Byblus was de- 
rived. Yet tlm account erf Herodotus plainlv represents the insular 
Ty rus, with its temple of Hdrakl^s, as the original fouiidatian <ii* 44), 
ati^l t he Tyrian.s arc described as living in an island even in the time of 
their king Hiram, the contemporary of Solomon (Joseph. Ant. Jfuch 
viii. 2, 7)* Arrian treats the temple of Hdraklds in the island-Tyre 
as the most ancient temple within the memory of man (Exp. Ah 
ii. Id). The Tyrians also lived on their island during the invasion of 
Sabianeset king of Xiniveb, and their position enabled them to hold 
out against him, while Palse-Tyms on the teyi^ #r«»n obliged hi 
yiv'id itself (Joseph, ih. ix, 14, 2>. The towii taken' 'y(Or reduced 
rnpitulatc), after a long siege, by 'Nebuchadne2xaur#\l^|fljf -the Jnsular 
'f v nis. not the continental or Pala?~TytUs, which had eui|^4erf^ 
out resistance io Salmaneser. It is not correct, ther«4^fe|i'^ 'mj., wilit 
Voiney (Hecherchea snr I’Hist, Aifc. ch. xiv. p. 240) imd Hteeia Cldei^ 
iiber den Verkehr der Alien Welt; part i. abtli. 2. p. It) ttn4 
that the insular Tyre was called New Tyre, and that the of 
was changed from contimlhtal to insular, in conit^uenee of t»0hg 

the continental Tyre by Nehuchadnexi^r : the site ri^hialhe4 tUxtll 
and the insular 1 yrians became subfect to him iind hb siicctasora tl 
the destruction of the Chaldsean moiiarcliy"t>y '^Ilong^ein^ 

Dissertal'ion, De Eebus Tyriewrum (Berlin, lS52)'i,|f» 
of these p<uata ; he shows su|0cieQtly' that 
times traceable, aii*;iiistilin' «%; but he wishi^ait': the 
show, that it was also, fkdth ^ ba^ 
by an .isthmus (p. mi ' 

posit^ and unsupported aol^ proofh. 

st^%;ao called, 

that coti«|u<^r, had ' otuiliiiuid 
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of theaO l^|>mont;iottied, and semiral islands close to 
the coast jOcc«||>iea in lijce manner, while the colony 
of Sifyriandnis lay farther north, near the borders 
of Cilicia. Whether Sidon or T^re was tlie most 
ancient, seems not determinable; if it be true, a.s 
some authorities affirmed, that Tyre was originally 
plaaled from Sidon, the colony must have grown so 
rabidly as to surpass its metropolis in power and 
colisideration ; for it became the chief of all the 
Phenician towms*. Aradus, the next in importance 

larged* ao as to fonB a pemiananl connection from that tii»^ forward 
between the klajid and the mainiatid (PUu. 11. K. v. 10; xvi, 

p. 76,7). and to render the insular Tyrus capable 
by Pliny in one computation of citcumference jointly 
the ij^iaiuland low'in , 

It may he doubted whether wo kn<»w the true the wt>rd, 

which the Greeks callttd IlaXrii-TiVoc. 4t is the Tyi^l|j|i^ 

themselves did not call it by that name : p^nhapf tke Pheniemn nume 
w'hk'b this ciHitineniai adjticcnt town bore, may'ba%e been hoiaething 
resemidioi*: Palie-Tyrua in fiound, but not in meaning. 

'Ilic atrenglh of Tyre lay in its ins^r jufiiition ; for the adjacent 
mainland, whereon Fala’-Tyrus was pme-jid, wm m fanllc phuii, thus 
dearnWd by Winiam of Tyw during the time of the C.j'uf-aders : — 

Erat pmi;!icta civitaa non solum mnmtlssuiia* sed etuun fertilitate 
pra‘cipn& et aiuccnitate quasi atilftilaria : ,Nam licet in medio twari sita 
t'Bit, et in raoduui iimula* tota Huctihua cirii^ta ; habet tamca pro foribua 
l^ifundium ofriQia r-ommendabile* et planttiefn aihi contimiam diviiis 
gleto et opimi soli, multas civibna ministrans commoditaUn, Quw 
licet modica vidmtur respectu ahamm rtgionurn, eit%iiitat€m setam 
multi redtmit iiberiate, et inhntta jugem mtiltiplid fmennditate com- , 
penaat. Net tamen timtis arctatnr angustib. Protenditnr enbn m 
Au»tmm vemm ptohjmddem mqm ad eum, toenm^ <pii hodie vnlgo 
4kitnr distriirtiJiEn Scandprionis* milliari bus mat quincine *. e re- 

gjone in .Septenirioneni f^rsn* el ’Sid«m€iii -p^n'igitar 

'In. laJtilndlnem veit» «ibi u'bt 

plurinmm #d- babetas ( Apnd fajp, p. 5.) 

Cominire Spi^rmy from 1749; 

and Vnlney, Mmweh in %ypt and '^yim ^pft Mp p* ^ 

,* ■' ^ .Hmt B'uion^m of Ty but ' 

series of U pmmnW ' 

'Strabo also, in ealla ' Sldo^^l^' (i,, 
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after theepiWo, «niS0$o&nd<f($:, 


'■', exiles 

aad all the rest eith# t»y Tyriaof*hr Sidoa,|p«i n 
Within this confined tcriilory Was ecmhenti 
greater degree of commeniii^^ealth ao^ ent« 
and manufacti^:^^ fngeahi^, |han could he fouiwt 
in any other po%ibn of the cotttcihpcwiary worldi ' 
Each town was an independent (OtMaaMinityi ha^*^^ 
its own surronndi^ territory and poli^pal co^ti- 
tution and its own hereditary prince tltoug^ljilho 
annals of Tyre display many instances of |>l:4iiBC«e8 
assassinated by meji who sncceeded them QirWie 
throne. Tyre «ap pears to have enjoyed a , 

presiding, perhaps controlling authority,*' ml 
of them, which was not always willingly submitted - 
to ; • andv examples occur in which the inferior , 
towns, 'when Tyre was prised by k foreign enemy*, 
took the opportunity of revolting, Of at l^«t 
stood aloof. The same difiiculty of manaipng satiS> 
factprily the relations between a presiding town 
and its confederates, which 6 brecian history roanhr 
fests, is found also ’tO hievsifiL. in Hienicia, and - 
will be hereafter remaura^ in regard to Car- 
thage ; while the samei effects are also perceived, 
of the autonomous city polity, in keeping IdSvfe 
the individual energies and regulated aspiratioiw tC 5 
the inhabitants. The predomimiait sentiment cd 
jesdous town -isolation is forcibly jilustrated by Pm 


circumstances of Tripolis, 

p. place k mm 

'wsu die 

ipWttqa 

by;;X|p^, . 

jOiidiWaa 


jointly hyi 




l^re.'v^bSoO*; and'^'^^ tliaw» ' 

distinct t3pf?(^ one furlong apart from tbe 

other two, ani each with its own separate wails; 
thoiijpi probably constituting to a Certain extent one 
political community, and serving as a place of com- 
mon meeting and deliberation for the entire Pheni- 
cian name*. The outlying promontories of Lsbanus 
and^miti-Libanus touched the sea sdong the Phe- 
ntcian coast, and those mountainous ranges, while 
they rendered a large portion of the very confined 
aras unfit for cultivation of corn, furnished what 


si|is perhaps yet more indispensable— abundant sup- 
plioSiipf timimr for ship-building : the entire want 
of all wood in Babylonia, except the date palm, re- 
stricted the Assyrians of that territory from mari- 
time on the Persian Gulf. It appears how- 

evef’’thiit;*j^||j||^^ of Lebanon also afforded 

shelter to of predatory Arabs, who continu- 

ally infested both the J^iehician territory and the 
rich neighbouring pl#ii of Coelo-Sjrria*. ^ 

The splendid temple of thdt great Fbenician god 
(Melkarth) whom the Greeks called H<^rakl4s” was 
situated in Tyre, and the Syrians affirmed that its 
establishment had been coeval with the first foun- 
dation of the city, 2300 years before the time of 
Herodotus : this god is the companion and pro- 
tector of their, colonial setUemeosl^* and Urn ancestor 
of the Phaemoo-Libyrna kings lain espe- 
cial^ 'Oadls .and: 

. xvi. c.'iflNh . • 

.. 

iowife# ■ 

1.— “S- 'tub . "■ 











CjB+K ITVBL] 

.loosed .that thilf' }»K^Pi|^ted' 

Mediterraiitifaa coast fTOin ]^vi<^ !ah#ldii 
mouth the Euphrates ^ or on hllfiluie 

" V# ' ; ‘ ' , . ’ ■ ‘ : ■' ' ' '''‘' ■; ' ' 

‘ Herodot* L E|»hoi1i#i> Fritg* 40^ ed* Miitk; ^ , 

784 ; Justin^ xviiL 3. Ib the aiuxKiftt)ed dtsci^ €Jttrdi#d 
Homeric critm and the great get^fratdjere o# aotlfliiity^ W 
where it*wa» that Menelaha actually went dwwg hi* 
deriog (Odyii** iv« ' 

^ yhp freXXA ftm woXX* ^aXij^®k 

’Hyrayofwyf* ij^ocrl, 

jmvwpny^ ^oipimfp rf , Ifid ^ywrtim>$ ^oXij^li*# iv,r. /'.f <• J'; \ 
AlBUmns r uc6p,ffP, teal kuI m’ . % 

Kal &c. ' , " '' " 

one idea started was, that he had visited these Sidoii^h* iu the IPlaSB^ ^ 
Gulf, or in the Erythraean Sea (Strabo, i. p.42). *411* varto*|i|iEp^ 
which Stiabo quotes, Indudmg those of Eratofitibeni* and | 

well as his ow n cormneots, are very curious. Krati^ suppoacd thii^ 
Menelaiis had passed the Straits of Gibraltar and circuiaioavigated libyi:^ '1 
to ^ilthiopia and India, which voyage would su^c* ^ 

up the eight years. Other* supposed that Menelauji^j^^/f""^ 
the Nile, and then into the Red Sea, by mehn# 
which existed in the time of the AlexandriBO C!rilSi0t1^|^^^ th* 
and that sea ; to which Strabo replies that this caald was bM 
until after the Trojan war. EratosthSii^ started a «till more t* 
idea ; Ite thbnght that in the time of Ifomer ihe Strait 
not yet beeti hurst open, so that the Mediterraiieait was on thlit *idi 4 
closed sea j but, on the other hand, its level was then so tnudb liighe* 
that it covered the Isthmus ofSue^, and joined the Red 8*4* Oi* , 

themght^ the disruption of the Strait of Oibradtar which 0r«t low*tn4 tt|| 
level of the w’ater, and left the Isthmus of Sues dry ; though Menejat^l^ 
in hm time, had sailed from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea vfS^loil 
difRculty. This |>ptiuon Eratostlmn^ had imbibed from Stratbii tsf ; 
Lampsakus, th^ successor of Theophrastus r Hippardtus contre^^ 
it, together with many other of the opinions of firatosthehia (aee 8hNd»Oi 
i, pp. 38, 4§, 36 j Seidel, Fragmenta EratcWlienis, p. iSf)* fr 

ii^cmcm tio thevkw of Krid6s--4dmt 
^j^|lis to be remarhrd diat. all the ^ 

a ^ very insudieleat id*a of tjief 



diid not so % 

' Simimhffiftpljf 

th*' d^scriWng'fhe; wafliir^^-' 






Us 








Gft|| white olib^ 
Ph^ciam a« origii||], 
whether snhh be tibe 


Phltuidaw 
aniinerce 
o».ithbe<l 
^t>re ill tfee 


'Pylos ^#,Jiigdus) of the 
treated, the 'J^|[|dit^|;;|ine) 
wd the others »s oblonists 
fact or not, history knows them in no othjBar por- 
tion of Asia earlier than in Phenicia proper^ ;; 

Though the invincible industry and enteipilae of 
the Pheniciaos maintained them as a people of im- 
rii'er tiian portance down to the period of the fionian empire, 
yet the peridd of their w^est ranj^ and greatest 
efficiency is to he sought much earlier — anterior to 
: TOO B.c. In these remote times, they and their 
^ colonists were the exclusive navigators of the Me- 
diterranean ; the rise of the Greek maritime settle- 
ments banished their commerce to a great tlegree 
the JSgean Sea, and embarrassed it even in 
' t^More westerly waters. Their colonial establisj*** 
Were Idrmed in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia,'^^ 
Balofanac Isles, and Spain ; the greatness as wc^j^i^ 
thh tditi^uity of Carthage, Utica, arid Gad^s, attest 
the Ipng-sigbted plans of Phenician traders, e/ven 
in daya anterior to the Ist Olympiad. We trace 
the wealth and industry of Tyre, and the distant 
navigation of her vessels through the Red Sea and 
along the poast of Arabia, back to the days of 
Davift and Solomon. And as neither Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persian|,^or Indians, addressed them- 
s4vcs’to a sca-fariri^Ufe, so it aeenisjt^t both the 
importation and the di|tributipo jqtf of 

Inffia. and Arah^,;ah0'’^e8tflwi,:f!i^^ .Europe 

was ■ ^performe^-'' b3r;'|lhcC14ttBisWyn^lfeM^ het^eri ' 





Petra and;'th«;ited||3ea-^hy. 
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in the Persiswaf G»lf, joined ai thef wew ^ 
times by a body of Ohaldieaii 
— and l^.the more euterpriBih^''I*®htdar»'Ol^|[^j^ 
and Sidon in these two seas as well m M 

ancient Pheaician colonies were Utica, 
nearly on the noiiKernniost point of the coast of 
Africa, and in the same gulf (now linbwn as the 
Gulf of Tunis) as Carthage, over against Cbpe ialy- 
ba'utn in Sicily — and Gad^s, or Gadeira, on 
south-western coast of Spain, a town which, foulHed 
j>erhaps near 1000 years before the Christian afra®, 
has maintained a continuous prosperity, and a name 
(tJadiz) substantially unaltered, longer than any 
town in Europe. How well the site of Utica waa ,.' 
suited to the circumstances of Phenician colfi 
may Ik* inferred from the fact that Carthage 
afterwards estabiished in the same gult* 
t!.e same spot, and th.it both the two <at 
a high pitch of prosperity. The dists 
from Tyre seems surprising, and if we eakplafe. by 
lime instead of by space, the Tyrians were sepa- 
rated from their Tartdssian colonists by an mterval 
greater than that which now divides an EngUshmtm 
from Bombay: for the ancient,,,^navigator always 

* See Ritter, Krdkuade von Ankti, iii. AWiafaiif 

iii, Abschnitt i, »* 2D. p. SO. 

® Strafot) apeikib of 
and Iljeria aa 
to Imve been |||;: 

' Archaleoa, 

Phenidftii of n»wr| W'r| 








V' . ■ ^ or iCflWBSCB. '“ * . : :0A^ 'JI. 

ccteslied «te a§ |^e-land. e^d Sky lap reckons eePcnty- 
five day*’ /^&oyftge from the Kan6pic (western- 
most) Nac to the Pillars of H^raklds 

; to which some more days 
must be added to represent the full distance between 
Tyre and Gadds. But the enterprise of these early 
mariners surmounted all difficulties consistent with 
the piinciple of never losing sight of the coast. 
Proceeding along the northern cosist of Libya, at a 
time when the mouths of the Nile were still closed 
by Egyptian jealousy against all foreign ships, they 
appear to have found little temptation to colonise® 
on the dangerous coast near to the two gulfs called 
the Great and Little Syrtia— in a territory for the 
most part destitute of water, and occupied by rude 
Ubyan Nomades, who were thinly spread over the 
wide space between the wtatcio Nile^ and C’ape 
H^UTinasa, nom called Cape Bona : the subsequent 
Grecian towns of Kyrdnd and Barca, whose well- 

^ SkylaJi, Periplus, c. 1 10, '* Carteia, ut fjukiant patant, aliquitjaclo 
Tartei»«i« L et f|i 4 am transTifCti «x Africi* Flifjijnicfsfi^ hat>iriu>t> unde 

nos ssmsud, TkigentCTa/* ik 6 , 75A expreseion 

*jr ^Hc4i applies m umch to tiie rhenictaziit» m to tke Cartlmgitiiana ; 

ui^f me (lliymjL Od, ii. If) the CiirtlmiitmaiM, iu»l 

the Pl,ienictaii» of 

^ Strabo, xvic p. 

^ Ca|^ BoloeiUjCoaaidlf ^^d byHerodotos m the tii-adlaod 

of Libya, ct>i]fi^iile» in nsAm^ wkii the Pbf:aielm town Soloeis In WmiU^m 
al$o (a«miagly) with tlie F^eaicittxt' Bml li* 

6, 65) ib Southern IJwta or Tarifesaij^ .Cii|jS ll.dfc«»a waa the namri 
of-th«( Borth'^caatisra iMwdIfind o QM idan iiaat« 

of a mpe in Uby a Htrahiii 

(Skylm, c* ill)* / - / '/^v .;L . 

Frobabty all the recel'vet! tberr 

tmmm fiom Mjwiiiirt Or^ «tl 

3t. 2* p* 4si5i and Jfliiitfer Qmgr. 'aaisl* S#f> 

Holoda with whai ia €ape CAntta r-Heepen, 'eoihiiiilitra 

bf theaame as, Cape Blariha)) aa, Cdi 
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A ‘ 7 ?^ 


d)osen''lite' ^mne^ aa fexi^tioii to '^^wk? 

racter of tKe regM!m,:'Ver«'.not plaifib^^iii%.,#«»M 
view tO'^csommerce*, attd' ^ 

Leptis, neaf the gulf '* 

founded by BxUes'"fid»tt-fi|S#d,;,’'W':vi!3i*^^^ 
colonization* The siltei «£ Utica andliteapthage^ in 
the gulf iaimediately westyrard of Cape Bona, was 
convenient for commerce witih Sicily* Italy and 
Sardinia ; and the other Phenician colonioa, Adrtt' 
nj^tum, Neapolis, Hippo (two towns so caiied|i#»e 
Lesser Leptis, &c., were settled on the coast viM far 
distant from the eastern or western promontories 
wliich included the Gulf of Tunis, common to Car^ 
thage and Utica. , 

Tliese early Phenician settlements were planted nAgsi* 
thus in the territory now known as the kingdom 
Tunis and the western portion of the French pro- t»>wwaiT.| 
vince of Constantine : from thence to the Pillars of 
H^rakl^s (Strait of Gibraltar)* we do not hear of 
any others ; but the colony of Gades, outside of the 
Strait, formed the centre of a flourishing and exten- 
sive commerce, which reached on one side far to 
the south, not less than thirty days’ sail along the 
western joast of Africa*, and on the other side to 


^ SalUist^ Bell. Jag. c« 7d. It wus Mag^ 

guish it from another Leptis^ more to the eod nearer tO; 

thage, called Leptis Parva ; but this lai^i: tieem to have l^en^f 
rally known by the name Lej^s (Fdrbiger^ Alt* ee€|# IW* 

844). In Leptis Ma^;>the proportion 
inconsiderable that the.>I^iikMm language 
the natives, whom Salluat calk Numidkne^illlM^^ ^ 

' had embraced Sidofuan'.katttutioaaa and civil|ktkm (|SaM« ^ , i 

s Strabo, icviL p, 

ia»m h&d once been . hui4t<^d 
COIUIL reaching tkklf 

(Tangier) ; but that tJie|r^.liad,lnwti dWeftyiXad- Igr 



, ■ i; . v'"', »' ' ■' 4r '•■ '. \ • 

’6rrtf»i;l|!' Itn^^fae'/Sfeniy Isflands. 'There were name* 
rotts Pheniei^ factories and small, trading towns 
alon^ the western coast of what is now the empire 
of Mprocoo j and the island of Kernd» twelve days' 
sail along the coast from the Strait of Gibraltar, 
formed an established d^p6t for Pheniciah mer- 
chandise in trading with the interior. There were, 
moreover, towms not far distant from the cfiast, of 
Libyans or Ethiopians, to which the inhabitants of 
the central rt'gions resorted, and where they brought 
. their !eo|iard sk%js and elephants’ teeth to he ex- 
changed agait^ unguent's of Tyr(‘ and the 
potteuy oftAtheash * So distant a trade, with the 
limited navigation of that day, could not be made 
to embrace very bulky goods. But ibis tra<le, 
though seemingly a valuable one, constituted only 
a small j»art of the sources of wealth open to the 
Piieuicitins of Gadds. The Turditauians and Tur- 
duH, who occupied the south-western portiop of 
Spain between the Anas river (Guadiana) aud the 
Mediterranean, i.eem to have been the most civi- 
lized and impt oveuble section of the Iberian tribes, 
well-suited tor commei'cial relftticms with the set- 

-■iitersor— till! Pharusian* and Kigritw. aunfitcts the >f 

being raa^perattid, Uat iHew nWbtnK at ail incrcdiblt* hi il. 

StraJm’t. laogu!»g«> w« gjrtljer tfmt ‘|Jpirto»Ua9jdla Mlt forth tlic e.t a! e.. 
»icot as, in his judgment a traejon*; ^ ■ 

* Compare SJtjlai, c. Ill, aod uT liaaao, ap. Hudson. 

Geogr. Gr®c. Mi». L }>. 1-61. I Im|v« ohiaprved that the 

(salt provhdomjfroin Madeira swWrctMtW*!? >« *** market* 

of Athens, from the PeiofionRnsiaa «r»r 4[p*«iWKrd..r*~£ttpoIis. Fiagm. 

23 ; Moptras, p. r»06, ed. 'Mciacke, ,CwBiic*'!<JnBc. ■ ■ 

n#fp’ ^ «*' i ^ radHponti' ; ' , • , 

Compern the eils^nh* fl^oWt'Ac other cenric'W|iWm, 

N-ikoatratus AtheMt, 'MS, , ITw )lhiy^'iMNifdl«nti|» 

>11 exehfmiije ktiic poUety 'fbr, Umr'AfHeeifi liWifi' ' ; ' ' ' . '|pT^ ' ’ 
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tiers wliio ^upied the Isle of l4<s*W ahd ) 
bKshed the temple, aftemards so 
qoented*'Of the Tyrian Hdraklds, AOd the e3Sj|K«B^ 
product! resiess of the southern region of Spdii^ hEt 
com, fish, cattle, and winfe, as well as in silver' toaii 
iron, is a topic upon which we find btit one hSh^ 
guage amoiijg ancidht wi iters/ > The territory 
Gad^s, Carteia, and the other Phenici an settlenaeffib i 
iu this district, waj known to the QreeteS ll|^thS' 
sixth century b.c. hy tl^jnatae of TartSsstai^: 


regarded by them someii 
Mexico and Peru appeared'^ 
sixteenth century. For three’" or four < 

Phenicians had possessed the entire nsi&c^ly of 
this Tartfissian trade, without any rivadiy the 
' part of the Greeks ; probably the metals ihei^'|>i?o* 
cured were in those days their most precious a^uU 
sition, and the tribes who occupied the ndi%|g 
regions of the interior found a new market.aim 
valuable demand for produce then obtained wi^ 
a degree of fer^i^y exaggerated into fabled It 
Was from Gadls p'^j^utre that these enterpiio 
sing traders, pushii^^ir coasting voyage yet fa**^' 
ther, established iN^Bbfts ^ the tin-min^ of 
Cornwall, perhaps Wi|ii;^^ber-gath^ ffons 
the coasts of thelBal^;^? ^^nires some effort Jb 
carry back our , the\,,rinie . w%!h,| 

along all this vast length lof jraa^try, 
i^ahd Sidon to the^,<^^t^pf .C&iMiil,' t 
meichant-ship to hayv Or sell Jpoci^ 
icmns. The rhdest tr 
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doubt, that tlie Ufun, 
whose love ol gain braved so many hasuirds 

luid li^oulti^, must have been regarded with 
proSH on the largest scale of monopoly. 

The Pheotcian settlers on the coast of Spain be- 
came ^adually more and more numerous, and ap- 
pear to have been distributed, eiUier in separate 
tovmshipS or intermingled with the native popula- 
tion, between the mouth of the Anas’<Guadiana) 
and the town of Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediter- 
rpmeau. Unfortunately we are very little informed 
aftOut their precise localities and details, but we 
find no io^armation of Phenioian settlements on the 
Mediterran^n coast of Spain northward of Malaka ; 
for Churth«%eaa or New Carthage was a Carthagi- 
nian settlement, founded only in the third century 
B.c. — after the first Punic war*. The Greek word 
Phenictans being used to signify as well the inhie- 
bitantoof Carthage as those of Tyre and Siddn, it 
>U> is not easy to distinguish what belongs to ef 
them ^ nevertheless we can discein a gi^ 
poitant difierence in the chauaeter o^ th^ e^^ 
blishments, especially in ilieria; The 
combined with their commercitd 
schemes of conquest and empire 
the independent Phenician e^bljli 
near. the Gulf of Tunis in w< 

dependence • UfpoO' 

townships, (hrectfromi^^iPa^i^l 






on the MediteTranea*^"^ 
wh(de of th|t coatft 




jig.:^thue^pfat 
rents and ; 
ritoduced to 
neUr small , 
ere planted , 
ca, and the 


to'i'the Piiapto^of’'-3Hdtohl'St '^ 


stiVbft isiti 
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described as their territCHT' in 
lax (b.c. 360). Ih Iberia, daring the 
tury B.C., they maintained large armies S 



strained the inland tribes ‘to subjection, and itC^ 
quired a dominion urhich nothing bat the superiot 
force' df Rome prevented Irom being dondile : in 
Sicily also the resistance of; the/Greeks prevented 
a similar consummation, ' But the l^reign settle- 
ments of Tyre and Sidon were formed with views 
purely commercial : in the region bf Tartdssus as « 
well as in the western coast of Africa outside of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, we hear only of pacific inter- 
change and metallurgy ; and. the number of Pheni- 
cidns who acquired gradually settlements in the 
interior was so great, that Strabo describes these 
towns (not less than 200 in number) as altogether 
phenicised*. In bis time, the circumstances fa- 
vourable to new Phenician immigrations had been 
long past and gone, and there can be little hesita- 
tion in ascribing the preponderance, which this 
foreign element had then acquired, to a period se- 
veral centuries earlier, beginning at a time when 
Tyre and Sidon enjoyed bo^undisputed autonomy 
at home and the entire monopoly of Iberian comp- 
merce, without interference from the Greeks. 


The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily waa 
that of Naxos, pla^i^ by tha^.Chalkidians in 735 
•b.c, : Syracuse .festt year,^ %d 

during ■ the succeedh^f^NpIr.- n^y flourid|mg 
Greek cities took root These Giwotts ^^ 

found 


'' r(imm W* ' vt>v 






ii^citJylttg and pircmioatorles all round the 

island, wlSiSk «^ved them in their trade with the 
Sikels and £mans who Qccu{>ied the interior. The 
safety and facilities of this established trade were to 
a great degree broken up by the new-comers, and 
the Phenicians, relinquishing their numerous petty 
settlements round the island, concentrated them- 
selves in three considerahle towns at the south- 
western angle near Lilybaium* — Moty^, Soloeisand 
Panormus — and the island of Malta, where they 
w'ere least widely separated from Utica and Car- 
thage. The Tyrians of that day were hard-pressed 
by the Assyrians under Salinaneser, and the pow’er 
of Carthage had not yet reached its height ; other-" 
wise probably this retreat of the Sicilian Phenicians 
before the Greeks would not have taken places with- 
out a struggle ; but the early Phenicians, superior 
to the Greeks in mercantile activity, and not dis- 
posed to contend, except under circumstances of 
very superior force, with warlike adventurers bent 
on pennanent settlement, took the prudent course 
of circumscribing their sphere of operations. A 
similar change appears to have takeii place in 
Cyprus, the other island in which Greeks and Phe- 
nicians came into close contact. If we may trust 
the Tyrian annals consulted by the historian Me- 
nander, Cyprus was subject to the Tyrians even in 
the time of Solomon*: we do not know the dates 
of the establishment of Paphos^ Salamis, Kitium, 

‘ Thucyd, vi, JJ; v, 1^. 

^ See the raference in Joseph,. Atktlq. Jttd. viw. 5, 3. md JoiftffpJi. mn%. 
Apiofi. i. 18 j an b tobe fou^ in Vijqgil, iExield;, i. 642, in tb« 

mooth of Dido : — 

0eoltor tuto BeluK 
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and the other (5re^ian cities there plaot*^, but thei^ 
can be no doubt that they were posterior to tliia 
period, and that a considerable portion of the 
and trade of Cyprus thus, passed from Phenicians 
to Greeks, who on their 'part partially embraced 
and diffused the rites, sometimes cruel, sometimes 
voluptuous, embodied in the Phenician religion*. 
In Cilicia, tog, especially at Tarsus, the intrusion 
of Greek, settlers appears to have gradually helle- 
.nised a town originally Phenician and Assyrian, 
contributing along with the other Grecian settle- 
ments {Phas6lis, Aspcndus and SidS) on the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor, to narrow the Phenician 
range of adventui’c in that direction'*. 

Such was the manner in which the Phenicians 
found themselves affected by tlie spread of Greek 
settlements ; and if the lonians of Asia Minor, when 
first conquered by Harpagus and the Persians, had 
followed the advice of the Prienean Bias to emigrate 
in a body and found one great Pan-Ionic colony in 
the island of Sardinia, these early merchants would 
have experienced the like hindrance^ carried still 
farther westward — perhaps indeed the-whole sub- 
sequent history of Carthage might have been (#»- 
sibly modified. But Iberia, and the golden region 
of Tart^ssus, remained comparatively little visited^ 
and still less colonised, by the Greeks ; nor did it 

‘ Respecting the worship at Salamis (in Cypnaa) ami Faphcia^ mm 
Lactant. 21 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 683. 

* Tarsus is raentioned by Dio Chrysostom aa a colouy from the 
nictan Aradus (Orat. Tarseoa. ti. p. 30, ed. Reisk), and Herodotcia malr^ 
Kilix brother of Phoenix and mn of Ag^ndr (vU. Ip). 

Phenician coins of the city oMPTarsus are of a date towfida 

the end of the Persian empire : »ee Md||re, Die jph^nisier* 1. If, 

* Herodot. i. 170. . * ^ 
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even becotpe known to them, until more than a 
century after their first settlements had been formed 
in Sicily. Easy as Jjlie voyage froni Corintl^ to 
Cadiz may now appear to us, to a Gre^^ df .Ike 
seventh or sixth centurio.s b.c. it was a formidilW^ 
undertaking. He was under the necessity of 
coasting along Akaruania and Ejiirus, thfen 
ing, first to the isla|l|ll of Korkyra and next to" tip? 
Gulf of Tarentum ;’ he then doubled the southerfir 
most cape of Italy and followed the sinuosities of 
the Mediterranean coast, by Tyrrhenia, Liguria, 
Southern (faul and Eastern Iberia, to the Pillars of 
Herakles or Strait of Gibraltar : or if he did not do 
this, he had the alternative of crossing the open sea 
from Kr^te or Peloponnesus to Libya, and then 
coa.sting westward along the perilous coast of the 
Syrtes until he arrived at the same point. Both 
voyages presented difficulties hard to be encoun- 
tered ; hut the most .serious hazard of alt, ti(ra8 the di- 
rect tran-^it ac ross the o])en sc a from Kr4te to Libya. 
It was about the year G-tO b.c. that the inhabitants 
of the island of Tbc'ra, starved out by a seven years’ 
drought, were enjoined by the Delphian god to 
found a colony in libya. Nothing shorf of the 
divine commr.nd would have induced them to obey 
so terrific a sentence of banishment ; for not only 
was the region named quite unknown to them, but 
the y could not discover, by the most careful inqui- 
ries among practised Greek navig;ator8, a single 
man who had ever intentionally made th® voyage 
to Libya one Kretan only could they find — a 

fisherman named Korhbius— -wlo had been driven 
,# * 

* *'Herodot. iv. 15L 
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thither accidentally by violent gales, and he served 
them as guide. 

At this juncture Egypt had only been recently 
opened to (jreek commerce, Psammetichus having 
been the first king who j)artially relaxed the jealous 
excluHion of ships from the entrance of the Nile, en- 
forced by all his predecessors ; and the incitement 
of so profitable a traffic itnholdened sonue Ionian 
trudciN to make the direct voyage from Kr^te to 
the nunith of tliat river. It was in the prosecuticm 
of 0(10 of these voyages, and in connection with the 
fouo'latiou of Kyretit- (to he recounted in a future 
I lia; L’l ', that wc are made acquainted with the me- 
inoraiile advcnltirc of the Samian merchant K 61 a;us. 
\V!nU ImiuiuI for Egypt, he had been driven out of 
bis pourse by contrary winds and had found shelter 
on an iniinhahitcd islet called Plalea, off the coast 
of Libya: -the spot where the emigrants intended 
ior Kyrend first estahiished themselves, nut long 
aUervvards. From lienee he again started to pro- 
ceed to Fgypt, hut again without success ; violent 
atul continuous east winds drove him continually 
to the w('stward, until he at length passed the Pil- 
lars of Herakles, and tbund himself, under the pro- 
vidential guidance of the gods*, an unexpected vi- 
sitor among the Phenicians and Iberians of Tar- 
tessus. W hat the cargo was which he w'as transport- 
ing to Egypt, wc are not told ; but it sold in this 
yet virgin market for the most exorbitant prices ; 
he and his crew (says Herodotus®) “ realised a 


^ Hcrodot. iv. 152. 

® Ilcrodot. iv. 152. Tu toiVo (Ti|rt^ssu$) djci^pariji* 

rov TOP d?ropo<Tr^(ruprfv o^o* 0/rliroc fWytfrra ’gJUiyiw 

2 B 2 


Memorable 
voyage of 
the Samian 
K 41*11* lo 

Tuu%mi, 
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a: if • . liisyoKf of gheec^. 

profit larger than ever fell to the lot of any known 
Crreek except Sostratus the yKginetan, with whom 
no one else can compete.” The magnitude of their 
profits may be gathered from the votive offering 
which they erected on their return in tlie sacred 
precinct of H#r6 at Samos, in gratitude tor the pro- 
tection of that godde.«s during their voyage — a large 
bronze vase, ornamented witli projecting gritfins’ 
heads and supported by three bronze kneeling figures 
of colossal stature : it cost six talents, and repre- 
sented the tithe of their gains. The'aggrcgati’ of 
sixty talents' (about £1fi,()00, s]>caking rouehly). 
corre.s])onding to this tithe, was a sum which not 
many even of tlie rich men of Athens in her richest 
lime, could boast of possessing. 

I'o the lu(;ky accident of this enormous vase and 
the inscription doubtless attached to it, which JJo- 
rodotus saw in the lleneon at Samos, and to the 
impression which .such miraculous enrichment made 
upon his imagination — we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the precise period at which the secret 

ru}p €k <PofjTt(X>p €Kfpd7]t7ay, pixa yc 

frrparop rou Atytyrfrjjv' rovrt^ yap f-itc oui tk cpiaai aXXni' 

tlic prodigious wealth of Tarte^^sus in Anakret'tn, 

B, ad. iJergk ; St* B\ z, Taprrjrytroy ; Bu$tath. ad Dionys, Perii‘- 

get. 332, Tapn]cr(r<Ji, Htii 6 \\paKfMiOp *f*rp7) Travfihttipopu ; IJiine- 
r'ms ap. Phtjtium, (..'od. 243. p. 599 — Taprrjcrtroi * ApaXOtltn Kipaa^ 

iriu*OfTOP ’p:€<f)cik(uav. 

talents cauuot have been Attic talents ; for the Attic tak-nt 
first arose from the debastiment of the Athenian Tuoriey standard by 
Solon, wliicli did not occur until a generation after the voyage of 
Kofi d m They may have been either Euboicor yEginsean taitmts ; pro- 
bably the forniei, seeing that t>ie case belongs to thf' i,>daiid of Sarnfw, 
Sixty Euboic talents would be about equivalent to the ,Hum stated in the 
text. For the proportion of the vark.us Greek tnonelary scales, see 
above, voh ih part 2, ch. iv. p. 425, and ch. xii, p. 227 in the present 
volume* 
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of Phetiician commerce at Tartfissus first became 
known to the Greeks. The voyage of K6Iaeu8 
opened to the Greeks of that day a new world 
hardly less iraj)ortant (regard being had to their 
previous aggregate of knowledge) than the disco- 
very of America to the Europeans of the last half of 
the fifteenth century. But K61aeus did little more 
tlian make known the existence of This uistant and 
lucrative region ; he cannot be said to have shown 
the way to it : nor do we find, in spite of the foan- 
dation of Kyrc'iu'; and Barka, which. made the 
Greeks so much more familiar with the coast of 
Libya than tiiey had been before, that the route 
i)V which he Iiad been carried against his own will 
was f \ e.r deliberately pursued by Greek traders ; pro- 
bably (he Garfhaginians, altogether unscrupulous in 
proceedings against commercial rivals’, would have 
au;iia\at>. d its natural maritime difficulties by false 
iiHumiatJou and hostile proceedings. The simple Bxpioring 
(cport uf such gains, however, was well-calculated 
to act as a stimulus to othci' enterprising navigators ; ^ 

and the I’hokaans during the course of the next 630-57® 
hali-centurv, pusliing their exploring voyages both 
along the Adriatic and along the Tyrrhenian coast, 
and founding Ma.ssalia in the year 600 b.c., at 
length reached the Pillars of H^irakl^s and Tar- 
tessus along the eastern coast of Spain. These 
men were the most adventurous mariners* that 
Greece had yet produced, creating a jealous tm- 

* Strabo, xviL p. BO‘2 ; Aristot. Mirab. Atiie* c, 84-132. 

Herodot. i. 1(33. Ol iwiXi'j/crt fiaicp§<ri irp&rm 

^piioapnh leai riw 'A3pfi?F ita< HjP tltpfrrfmijp Kal 
K(H Tdprt](r(T^P ovrot tlmpoi Kam^ti(aprr$* dc oi* or/wy- 

yv\tjm vriv(T\p» dXXX ex|»r<?»aioai are remarki^le. 
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easiness! even among their Ionian neighbours * : 
their voyages were made, not with round and bulky 
morchard-ships, calculated only for the maximum 
of c-argo, but with armed pentekonters — and they 
were thus enabled to defy the privateers of the 
Tyrrhenian cities on the Mediterranean, which had 
long deterred the Greek trader from any habitual 
traffic near the Strait of Messina^. There can be 
little doubt that the progress of the Plu^kreans was 
veiy slow, and the foundation of Mas.salia (Mar- 
seiile.'^), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, 
may for a time have absorbed their attention ; 
moreover they had to pick up uiformution as they 
went on, and the voN'age w-as one of discovery, in 
tiie strict sense of the word. The time at which 
1 hey rcaciied Tartt'ssus may seemingly be placed 
between .370- 500 «.c. They made themselves so 
accej)tai)je. to Argunthonius — king of Tart^ssu.s, or 
at least king of part of that region — that he urgeil 
them t«> relintjuish their city of Phbkica and estu- 
biish Uieiii-'' ! ves in his territory, offering to them 
any site which they chose to occupy. Though they 
declined this tempting offer, yet he still continued 
anxious to aid them against dangers at home, and 
gave them a large donation of money — whereby they 
were enafded at a critical moment to complete their 
fortifications. ArganthAnius died shortly after- 
wards, having lived (we are told) to the extraordi- 
nary age of 120 years, of which he had reigned 80. 
The Phbkaeans had probably reason to repent of 

' I-lcriKlot. i, X64-165 givpft an exftmpl« of the j«u)uu»y of the Chians 
in r«(»!>ect to the island* called O-hiusaRt. 

• flphoruo, Pragra. 52, ed. Marx ; Straho, •n. p. 267. • 
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their refusal, since in no very long time their town 
was taken by the Persians, half their citizens, be- 
came exiles, and were obliged to seek a precarious 
abode in Corsica,* in place of the advantageous set- 
tlement which old Arganthbnius' had offered to 
them in Tartdssus'. 

By such steps did the Greeks gradually track 
out the lines of Phenician commerce in the Medi- or«d*B 
terranean, and accomplish that vast itoprovement 
in their geographical knowledge — the circumnavi- 
gat ion of what Eratosthenes and Strabo termed 
“ our sea,” as distin,guished from the external commam- 

^ ~ cated. 

Ot'( an'. Little practical advantage however was • 
derived from the discovery, which was only made 
duruig the last years of Ionian independence. The 
Ionian cities Itecamc subjects of Persia, and Pho- 
kaea I’spccially was crippled and half-depopulated in 
the struggle. Had the period of Ionian enterprise 
been prolonged, we should probably have heard 
of other Greek seltleiuents in Iberia and Tartds- 
,sus, — over and above Hiii(>oria and Rhodus, formed 
by the Massaliots between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro, —as well as of increasing Grecian traffic with 
those regions. The misfortunes of Pijdkaea and 
the other Ionic towns saved the Phenicians of Tar- 
tessus from Grecian interference and competition, 
such that which their fellow-countrymen in Sicily 
had been exj|J|iencing for a century and a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine pro- 
tectress of Plioksean emigration, jras thus prevented 
from becoming consecrated in Tajrtessus along with 

* Herodot. i, 165. « 

" *M BdXaiToa (Strabo) ; rtfrr^ Tiff tfoXfirriir (Herotl. tv, 41 )* 
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the Tyrian an impulse not the less power- 

ful was given to the imaginations of philosophers 
like Thalfe and poets like Stesichorus, whose lives 
cover the interval between the supernatural trans- 
port of K61seus on the wings of the wind, and the 
persevering, well-planned exploration which ema- 
nated from Ph6ka?a. While, on the one hand, the 
Tyrian Hfirakl^s with his venerated temple at Gadfis 
furnished a new locality and details for mythes re- 
sjiecting the Grecian Ht?rakl^s — on the other hand, 
intelligent Greeks learnt for the first time that the 
waters surrounding their islands and the Pelopon- 
nesus formed part of a sea circumscribed by as- 
signable boundaries : continuous navigation of the 
PhAkaans ro\ind the coasts, first of the Adriatic, 
next of the (jidf of Lyons to the Pillars of IlAra- 
kles and TartA.’Jsiis, first brought to light this import- 
ant fact. The hearers of Archilochus, SirnonidAs of 
Amorgus, and Kallinus, living before or contenapo- 
raiy with the voyage of KAhvus, had no know'n sea- 
limit either north of Korkyra or w est of Sicily ; those 
of Anakreon and Hipponax, a century afterw'ards, 
found the Eujginc, the Palus Maeotis, the Adriatic, 
the Western Mediterranean, and the Libyan Syrtes, 
all so far surveyed as to present to the mind a definite 
conception and to admit of being visibly represent- 
ed by Anaximander on a map. However familiar 
such knowledge has now become to us, at the time 
now' under discussion it was a prodigious advance : 
the Pillars of HSraklAs, especially, remained deeply 
fixed in the Greek mind, as a terminus of human 
adventure and aspiration : of the Ocean beyond, men 
were for the most part content to remain ignorant. 
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It has already l>e|||^ stated, that the Pheflkj|ii»,^ ^ww|^ 
as coast explorers, were even mote enterprising 
than the Phdkaeans ; but their jealous comm^ial 
spirit induced them to conceal their track, — to give 
info’’mation designedly false* respecting dangers 
and difficulties, — and even to drown any commer- 
cial rivals when they could do so with safety®. One 
remarkable Phenician achievement, however, con- 
temporary with the period of Phbkaean exploration, 
must not be passed over. It was somewhere about 
000 B.c. that they circumnavigated Africa ; starting 
from the Red Sea, by direction of the Egyptian 
king Nek6s son of Psammctichus — going round the * 

( 'ape of Good Hope to Gad^s — ’and from thence re- 
turning to the Nile. 

It appears that Nekos, anxious to procure a 
water-communication betw'een the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, began digging a canal from the 
former to the Nile, hut desisted from the under- 
taking after having made considerable progress. In 
prosecution of the same object, he despatched these 
Phenicians on an experimental voyage round Libya, 
which was successfully accomplished, though in a 
time not less than three years ; for during each 
autumn, the mariners landed and remained on 
shore a sufficient time to sow their seed and raise 
a crop of corn. I’hey reached Egypt again, through 
the Strait of Gibraltar, in the course of the third 
year, and recounted a tale — “which (says Hero- 
dotus) others may believe if they choose, but I 

‘ The geographer Ptolemy, wiUi genuine tcientific zeni, ctuplnian 
bitterly ol‘ the reserve and frauds como^an tlie old tnalors, re- 
specting the countries which they visited i. H). 

* Strabo, iii, p. 173-176; xvii, p. 802. ^ 
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cannot believe" — that in sailipig round Libya they 
had the sun on their right band, i. e. to the north*. 
iTbiscir. The reaUty of this ciritomnavigation was con- 

ICtlniTiavijra- , .r-, , , - . 

on was hrrned to Herodotvis by yanous Carthaginian in- 
formants*, and he himself ihlly believes it. I’here 
seems good reason for sharing in his belief, though 
cien( mid sevcFal able critics reject the tale as incredible, 
ttaitiued. The PheniciaDs were expert and daring masters of 
coast navigation, and in going round Africa they 
had no occasion ever to lose sight of land ; we may 
presumt: that their vessels were amply stored, so 
that they could take their own time, ami lie by in 
bad weather ; we may also take for granted liiat 
the reward couseipuait u})on success was consider- 
able. For any other mariners then existing, in- 
deed, the undertaking might have been too hard, 
but it was not so for them, and that was liic reason 
why Nekos chose them. To such reasons, ^'.•hich 
show the story to present no intrinsic incredibility 

^ Herodot. iv. 42. Ka' TAryoi/, tyna fitj ov merra, rlXXo) reeja, oh 

TTefHfrXoiOvrfi r»]r Xijivffif, ruv i7< Atoj7 ar*) 

^ Herodut- Ul'T^o fifp avrr} (i. e, r; eyvu>o(hj 

coCnrn Treplfjpvroi') pt.r-\ A'c, }Xnij)^r}S6pinl eitxa' m Xeyovrti;. U ltt' -if* ( Car- 
thaginians, to wliuni Herodotus lu re j iiacle-s. told him tliat I ibya w’an 
circuinuaHigable : but it does not -seem that they knew of any othi-r ac- 
tual (irct lunavigatpjn except that of the rbenicmiih sent by Nck^s . 
otherw^sse ilen>d.otiis w’ould have made »ome allusion to it, instead 
procwidiog, a,^ he doe& *mmcdiatdy, to tell the story of the PiT^jin Sa- 
UihpfLs, vrho tried and fad<^d 

The testiraoiu- of the Carthaginians is »o far vahiafde, as it declare.-^ 
their ! >ij of the truth of tJhe statement made by those Pheni- 

clans. 

Some t ritici have eoustrued the w^ords, in which Herodotus alludes 
to t)ie C arthatdnians as hi« infonnants, as if w hat they told him was 
the story of the fnutksg attempt made by Satas|)^s. But tJik b evi- 
dently not thf' meaiuag of the historian : he brings forward the opinion 
of the f^aithaglnians a« confirmatory of the statement made by the 
Phenkian.s ^ mployed by Nekde. 
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(that indeed is hardly alleged even by Mannert 
and others who disbelieve it), we may add one 
other, which goes far , to prove it positively true. 
They stated that in the. course of their circuit they 
had the . sun on their right hand (i. e. to the north- 
ward) ; and this phsenomenon, observable accoiding 
to the season even when they were vrithin the tro- 
pic.s, could not fail to force itself on their attention 
as constant, after they had reached the southern 
tenjperate zone. But Herodotus at once pronounces 
this part of the story to be incredible, and so it 
would probably appear to every Greek’, Phenician, 
or Egy£)feun, not oidy of the age of Nek6s, but 
even of the time of Herodotus, wlu; heard it j since 
none of thern possessed either actual experience of 
the pluenoiuena of a southern latitude, or a Buffi- 
ciciifly c-orrect theory of the relation between sun 
and earth, to understand the varying direction of 
the shadow.s : and few men woiihi consent to set 
aside the received ideas with retcrcnce to the solar 
inotious, from pure contidence in the veracity of 
these l^hcnician narrators. Now' that under such 
ciri'umstances the latter should invent the tale, is 
highly improbable ; and if they were not inventors, 
they' must have experienced the plncnomenou du- 
ring the southern portion of their transit. Some 
critics disbelieve this circumnavigation, from sup- 
posing that if so remarkable an achievement had 
really taken place once, it must have been repeated, 

' Divxlcirtis (iii. 40) talks correct language aliout the direction of the 
shadows southward of the tropic of Cancer (oompare Pliny, H* N. vi. 
29 ) — one mark of the extension of geogra^icAl and astronomical ob- 
servations during the four intervening centurici between bun and He- 
rodotus. 
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and practical application must have been made of 
it. But though such a suspicion is not unnatural, 
with those who recollect how great a revolution 
was operated when the passage was re-discovered 
during the fifteenth century, yet the reasoning will 
not be found applicable to the sixth century before 
the Christian aera. 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for 
nothing ; tiie motive of Nek6s for directing this 
enterprise w’as the same as that which had prom[>ted 
him to dig his canal, — in order that he might pro- 
cure the best communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. But, as it has been with 
the north-w’est pas.sage in our time, so it was with 
the circumnavigation of Africa in his — the proof of ^ 
its practicahiiity at the same time showed that it 
was not available for purposes of traffic or com- 
munication, looking to the resources then at the 
command of navigators — a fact, however, which 
could not be know'n until the experiment was made. 
I'o pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by 
means of the Nile still <;ontinued to be the easiest 
w’ay — either by aid of the land-journey, which in 
the times of the Ptolemies w'as usually made from . 
F optos on the Nile to Berenik^ on the Red Sea — 
or by means of the canal of Nekfts, which Darius 
afterwards finished though it seems to have been 
neglected during the Persian rule in Egypt, aiid 
was subsequently repaired and put to service under 
the Ptolemies. Without any doubt the successful 
Phenician mariners underwent Iwjth severe hard- 
ship and great real perils, besides those still greater 
supposed perils, the apprehension of which so con- 
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stantiy unnerved the minds even of experiehc^^ 
and resolute men in the unknown Ocean. Su6h was 
the force' of these terrors and difficulties, to which 
there was no known termination, upon the mind of 
the Achaimenid Sataspfis (upon whom the circum- 
navigation of Africa was imposed as a penalty 
“ w'orse than death” by Xerxes, in commutation 
of a capital sentence), that he returned without 
having finished the cirCuit, though by so doing he 
forfeited his life ; he affirmed that he had sailed 
“ until his vessel stuck fast, and could move on 
no farther” — a persuasion not uncommon in an- 
cient times and even down to Columbus, that there 
was a point, beyond which the Ocean, either from 
mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or accumulations of 
sea-weed, was no longer navigable h 

* Skylav, after following the line of coast from the Metiiterranean 
outside of the Strait of Gibraltar, and then south-westward along Africa 
as far as the island of Kerne, goes on to say, that "beyond Kernd 
the si-a h no longer navigable from shallows and mud and sea-weed*' 
— 'I t/*' vf]arov rd fVrfVcctj'a ovKtTL €<m TrXwra dtd fipa^imjra ^a- 

Aitrrrfv Km mjXoi' /cal fpCKtn'. *E<ttI de ro (piiicoi' rrji: rd rrXdros Kat 

d$v, axrre (Skylax, c. 109). Nearchas, on undertaking 

his voyagf' down the Indus an<l from thence into the Persian Gulf, is 
not certain whether the external sea will be found navigable — €i 
TrXa/rdi,' yt ccrriv 6 ravrj} trovroi { Neaichi Periplus, p. 2 : compare p- 40 
ap. Geogr. Minor, vol. i. ed. Hudson). Pytheaa described the neigh-* 
ffoni faood of Thu id as a sort of chaos — a medley of earth, sea and air 
in which you could neither walk nor sail — ofrf icad*^ ^xhr^ 

oure ddXiUjcra ovxk dXXd orvyicpifni ri €K TG^ruyv frXtVfjmm 
eut/d^S*, €v (p (pTfirl ri^jP yrfv ical rt)p BtiXatra-aP al^ap^i^rBat #cai tA 
KOI TovTOP ws tip t^tCTfiop fiPat dk^p, W0p<it>rdp TrX^^rdp mrdp* 

Xopra' rd fi€p ovp irXcepoi/t eoifc^i: avrdv (Pytheas) impmc€Pm^ rSKkm 
Sf dKorjs (Strabo, ii. p, 104\ Again, the priests of Memphis 

told ilerodotus that their conquering hero Seibstris had equipped a 
fleet in the Arabian Gulf, and made a voyage iiito the Erythraean S«% 
sulyugating people everywhere, " until he caml|fto a sea no loi^r na- 
vigable from shallows*’ — oCfxcrt irXiiJTqr vjt^ (Herod, ii, 109), 

Plato represents the sea without the Fillara of l^idrakll^ as impenetra* 
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Now Ave* iedrti from hence that the enterprise, 
even by those who believed the narrative of Ne- 

blc and unfit for navigation^ in consequence of the large admixture of 
earth, mini, or vegetable covering, which had arisen in it frtim the dls- 
rajiilon of the great island or rontinimt Atlantis (Timanis, p. 25 ; and 
Kritias, p- 108) ; which passages are wtdEillustrated by the Seludiast, 
who seems to have read geograph ic«al descriptions of the char.u ter of 
this outer sea — roum icai v! roi f iKfiyr} To''ri>vi icrrafy(>( t*r€ i Xiywiny, 
rrdt-Ta rfcay<i»^i7 roj> *ArfT ftiwi rtrayf/^ St cVrie rtf, 

^ointn JSeirui ov iroXXoe, tcai ^oroV.^t CTro^tueop.ci'?;^ rnorto, S* ' al-^o 
i’h.itarchS fcincy of the dense, eartliy, anti vi-jcous Kronian sea ''orn.* * 
days to tlie westward of Britain';' in wdiirh n ship rnuld with didimity 
advance, and onh by means of severe i>nlhng with ihe oars ( flcJurch, 
I)c Facie in Orbe x-unac-, c. 2tj. p. 9*1 IF b'" again in the tvvo ge«>grn- 
phiraJ productions in verBc by KufuH Festus Avit nus (Huiisfin, Cieoi^r. 
Miiioi, voh lY., Desenptio Orbis Terra\ v. 37, and Orn Maritinia, 
406-413) m the hrst of these two, the dens! ry of the water ol the 
Western i Iccari is ascriltUd to its being saturat''i] *vith salt- - in th»' se- 
< ond, v< iiave shaH''i'Wi‘, large quaniitir^ of sta-wu’d, and wild bea<.tH 
swniiTrong aiumt, whi<h the Carthaginian aOirund bimsclt' to 

have sewn 

'' Iberuiriqiie porrn tenue tenditur salflm, 
i t . IV arenas sui»;ru cute’s ^,cr«iat ; 

Fxuperat autem gurg«f‘eni furus freqr.ena 
Atquc iinpifjirar a stus ex uugine t 
Vis Sri trrarnrn pelacns omot intemutal, 

MuM'sque terror i'\ fens hab.ta^ frcla. 

}ia<’ oliin Ihmilco Pcenuh Occano supf r 
yo ’,^0 scniet et pix>baas^’ ret tin it ; 

Hav aos, ab Puntcornin annabhu® 

; Yoiaia longo temjmre, edidiinus tibr.”* 

Compare also v. 113-130 of th« j^iine poem, where the author aguio 
quotes from a voyage of Himiko, who had been four mooihft in the 
ocean outside of the Pillars of Hercules : — 

Sic ri»iila%tc Eabra propellunt ralem. 

Sic seirnifi humor aw|uons pigri »tui>et. 

Adjicit ct iilud, plurimum Intw gurgitos 
Extru'e f^irurn, et saspe virgulti vice 
Betmere puppim/' kc, 

1 he dead calm, miait and shallows of the cxtenml ocean are touched 
upon by Anstot, Meteorolog. ii. I, and Heem to have been a fa- 
vourite subject of declamation with the rhetors of the Augustan age. 
See Seneca, Sujisonar. t. 1. g 

Even the companions said contemporaries of Colilmhus, when navi- 
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k6s’8 captains, was regarded as at once diesperarte 
and unprofitable ; but doubtless many person® 
treated it as a mere “ Phenician lie”* (to use an 

gfttion had made such comparative progress, still retained much of 
those respecting the dangers and difFicolties of the unknown 

ocean : — " Le tableau exag^re (observes A. von Humboldt, Ksajuien 
Critique de Tlfistoire de la Geographic, t. iii* p. 95) que la ruse des 
Ph<?iiict -ns avail trace dcs diflicult^a qu'opposaient h la navigation au 
dcla tirs (’olonnes d'Hcrcule, dc Cern<5, ct de ]*lle Sacr^<=‘ {Iem4), le 
fucuH, hmon, le mauque do fond, et le caline perpetuel de la mer, 
<runc rnonierc frappante aux r/'-cits animi^s des premiers 
conqwigiH>ns de Colomb/^ 

('-lunihiis was the first man who traversed the sea of Sargasso, or 
;nva of tlie Atlantic Ocean Houth the Azr-res, w’here it is covered by 
nn ma^s of sca-weed for a space six or seven times as large 

rVatn c : the alarm of his crew at this unexpected spectacle was con- 
bidcrable. 'fhe yea- weed is soraetiraeH so thickly accumulated, that it 
rc(|utr. ,j a considerable w’ind to impel the vessel through it. The re- 
niuM. - til conqiarisons of M. von Humboldt in reference to ancient 
and ifMuU rn navigatjon are highly interesting ( Examen, uf sup. pp, 69f 
SN. cj ! . Kr. , 

^ . M. Gesner (Dissertat. dc Navigation ibus extra Coiumnas Herculis, 
serf (/ iind 7) has a good defence of the story told by Herodotus. 
lSt{q(j5 Heuricll also adopts the same view, aiui sliow’s by inruiy argu- * 
inents hi)\v much easier the circumnavigation w^as from the East than 
fjinn the West (Geograph. System of Herodotus, p. 680) ; <rompare 
I ki rt, Ch iigraph. der Grieclien \uid Rdmer, vol. i. p. 01 ; Mannert, 
(uog, d. G. und Komer, vol. i. p. 19-26. GosselUn (Hechercbes »ur 
la Geogr. d( Anc. i. p. 149) and Mannert both reject the story' as not 
worthy of lu lief : Heeren defends it (Ideen iiber den Verkehr der 
Alton Welt. i. 2. p. 86-95). 

Agatharchides, in the second century^ b.c., pronounces the eastern 
ctJiibt of Afr ra, southward of the Hctl Sea, to be as yet unexaintiied ; 
he tri ats it as a matiei of certainty however that the sea to the south- 
westward is continuous with the Western Ocean (De Rubru MfUri* 
Gcogr. Minores, od. Huds. v. i. p. 11). 

* Strabo, iii. p. 170. Satasp^s (the unsuccessful Persian circmtniia- 
vigatur of Li!)ya, mentioned just above) had violated the daugh^r of 
another Persian noblemait, Zopyrus son of Me£;abyxii$» and Xerx&i had 
given orders that he should be crucified for act: his mother begged 
him off by suggesting that he should be ||ondemned to eomelluiig 
"teors#? (Ami deaf A*' — tlie circumnavigation m Libya (Herod* iv. 43)* 
Two things are to be remarked in respect tx]||his voyage:-—!* He took 
with him a ship and seamen from Egypt $ ^ are not told that they 
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expi’cssion proverbial in ancient times). The cir- 
cumnavigation of Libya is said to have been o»ie 
of the projects conceived by Alexander the (Ireat', 
and we may readily believe that if he had liv(‘d 
longer, it would have been confided to Nean'bns 
or some other officer of the like competence : nor 
can there be any reason why it should not have 
succeeded, especially since it would liave been un- 

wpre^heniciat; ; probably no other nnariners tbaii iMii'nictiuift w t'r.- 
eoiiQpefent such a voyage— and even if the crew tu' )iad in ni 

Phenicians, he could not oflTer rewards for e<|ual to al 

the disposal of ]Vek<Vi. 2. He l>egai2 .his eiuer^ri.^e from the Strait cf 
Gibraltar instead of fiom the Red Sea ; ndw it that tlo* ciini nt 

between Madagascar and the eastern coiinit of wls mtv -dronidy 

towards tlic Cape of Goad «o4hat white it great iy tiio 

sotitherly voyage* on the ^Cither haiid^ it inakofi return by ib*^ same way 
very ^UfBcult. (Sec t'r»tif|iie de rn»^toire nb' U 

(i^>-;raphie, t. i. p. ^ tV.at uil thos*’ 
haJ trnai to cij ci'iianavigfite from the R*.'d Sea ariJ b.>nt 

the- Strait of (ijliraltrir, had b«n|| to n?turn \vit!u»ut soccc.h^ Ti. 

p, 32>* so that ntovi j-^fple bidievefl that there was a roniiiuious 
niUii tahicii J t'lidered ii nnpractiadilv to sea fiofu (la f4ie pibnt 

1o the other: he hini^^ctf howvvcr petMUadfd tha: t.he Atbrntie ii- 
ou'/voits ofi bi'>t.h sidi's i>f Afnca, and that fire umiuivigittic.i is 

|u).'-sible. Hl As vvc-U as IW),- ciinh^'hoved fhclciU' 

of the Phtnician^ by He mu:?! have derivevl oofaph-to 

coavirtion, that Libya iaight be circumuat'igatod, Lota g-.M graph teal 
theory* which led hiiu to contract the ditaensioais that codirunt 
southward — inasniocli as tiw^ thirty \n his hchtf never had heeu fbuir. 
though often aUemp'eiL Mannert (Geog. d. (L und R''dn. i p, 24 j 
€'rrooeou»ly aays ti;at Strabo and tAthcjs fouiided thrji K>idi»d’ on the 
narrative of Herodotus. 

It is worth while rcmarktiJg that Strabo cannot hai-c read the story' 
:ti fkrodotujj wiih much atteoiion. bince he iitctitions Darius as thi 
king who sent the Rhtnicaans round Africa, not iNt.k5» ; nor does ht: 
take notice of the remarkable statement of ti*ese navigators re^^pecting 
tilt- liosition of the sum There wfere doubtless many apf*cfyphal nar- 
ratives current in his time reajrectmg atteinpfe, successtfui ihuI unsuc- 
c to circumnavigate Africa, m wc may see by the tale of Eudoxus 

(Strabo, ii. 9B ; Corned. Nep. ap. Pba. IL N, ». 67 , who gives the 
story very dtflfeiently ; and Pomp. Mela, iii. 9). 

^ Arriau, Exp. Ah vii. I, 2. 
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dertaken from the eastward — rto the great profit of c 
geographicaPknowledge among the ancient#* , but 
with little advantage to their commerce. Ttiere is 
then adequate reason for admitting that these Phe- 
nicians rounded the Cape of Good Hope from the 
East about 600 b.c., more than 2000 years earlier 
than Vasco de Gama did the same thing from the 
West ; though the discovery was in the first in- 
stance of no avail, either for commerce or for geo- 
grapliical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyre and Sitlon, 
thoir trade by land in the interior of Asia was of i^ear. 
great value and .importance. They w’ere the spe- 
dilative merchants who directed the march of the 


caravans laden with Assyrian and Egyptian pro- 
ducts across the desHts which separated them from 
inner Asia* — an operation which presented hardly 
less jJifficulties, considering the Arabian depredators 
whom they were obliged to conciliate and even to 
employ as carriers, than the longest coast-voyage. 
They seem to have stood alone in antiquity in their 
willingness to brave, and their ability to surmount, 
tlu perils of a distant laud-traffic* ; and their de- 
scendants at Carthage and Utica were not less 
active in pushing caravans far into the interior of 
Africa. . , 


* Hermlot. i I, 4»otVt#cay — a«’nytwf<>^-^av <f>6prta rt ic«il Af- 

yvrma» 

^ See the valuable chapter in Heeren (Ueb*^ den Verkehr der Alten 
Welt, i- 2. Abschn. 4. p, 9d) about the land l^ade of the PhenimiMi^ 
The twenty -seventh chapter of the IVophet !l$tekie! presents a atrUdng 
picture of the general commerce of Tyre. 
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Thi nai^ of the Assyrians, who formed one wing 
of tlik-early system of intercourse and commerce, 
rests chietiy upon the great cities of Ninex eh ami 
Babylon. To the Assyrians of Nineveh (as lias been 
already mentioned) is ascril>ed in early times n very 
extensive empire, covering much of Upper Asia, a.s 
well as Mesopotamia (»r tlic coutitry between the 
Cu|>hrates and the Tigris. Respecting this empire 
— its commencement, its extent, or even the mode 
in which it was put down — n^hiftr certain can he 
affirmed ; but it seems un(jucstionabie that many 
great and flourishinir cities — and a population in- 
feiior in enterprise, but not in industry, tothePbe- 
iiicians — were to be found on the Euphrates and 
'J'igris, in tin)es,„gntcrior to the first Olympiad. Of 
these cities, >Sl^veh on the Tigris and Bfibylon on 
the Euphrates were the chief'; the latter being 
in some sort of dependence, ju obabl y, on life sove- 
reigns of Nine\x*h, yet governed by kings oc- chiefs 
of its own, and comprehending an hereditary order 
of priests named Chaldaeans,. toasters of all the 


^ HeitKiot. i, 17B. T^r Bt *A4r<r%ipifff rtrri ptif kov kaI <tk\a iroXtV/mTri 
peyaXa ?roXAa‘ rh Be riviipinTfiraror $ca\ itr)(vp4ruTov, hf0u atfu, 
NtVw wrafiTtirou ytvtjiitvrjs, ra ^atrikrita, Kart^tvfKte, 

Thf ( xistrttce of these and rtcveral other great cities an imfjortnnt 
item to be talen in, in our ooncoption of the ofd Assyria : on the 

and SittakB on one of the canab very near the 'i'igris, can be 
;^ntbi«d (Xenopli. Anab* ii. 4, compare Ihodot. ii. IK 
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science and literature as well as of the relij^otts «l^ 
remoaies current among the people, and detoted 
from very early times to that habit of astronomical 
observation which their brilliant sky so much fa- 
voured. The people called Assyrians or Syrians 
(for among the Greek authors no constant distinc- 
tion is maintained between the two werC distri- 
buted over the wide territory bounded on the east 
by Mount Zagros and its north-u esterly continua- 
tion towards Mount Ararat, by which they wire 
sc‘{>arated from the Medes— and extending from 
tBence westward and southward to the Euxine Sea, 
the fiver Ha|ys, the Mediterranean Sea arid the 
j rfefsian Gulf--thu8‘ covering the' whole course of 
the Tigris and dKf phrates south of Armenia, as 
well as Syria and Syria-Palajstine, and the terri- 
tory eastward of the Halys called Kap|lhdokia. 
liut the Chaldiean order of priests appear to have chaidjetnt 
been peculiar to Babyloil and other towns in its 
territory, especially between that city and the Per- 
siaii Gulf : the vast, rich, and lofty, temple of 
Bolus in that city served them at once as a place 
of worship and an astronomical observatory ; and 
it was the paramount ascendency of tills ord(^ 

* Herodot. i, 72 j iii. 00-91 ; viK 63 ; Strabo, rvi* p, fW, also ii, 
p. 84, in which he taked exception io the distiibution of the 
(inhabited portion of the globe) made by EratOathen^e, because it dr<f 
not include in the same compartment (ci^poyk) Syria proper andMeso- 
l>otamia : he calls Ninus and Semiramis, 8yr’ian4* HeroclotuaconsidGTs 
the Armenians as colonists fmm the Phrygians |vii. 73), 

The Homeric names ’Ap/^ioi, ’E/jcp^cn (the in the Iliad, ii. 7S3, 
the second in the Odyssey, iv. 84) coincide w’^ the Oriental name of 
this race Jram t it seems more ancient, in the Preek habits of s|iaecti> 
than Syrians (see Strabo, xvi. p. 7^15). 

The Ji^Iesiodic Catalogue too, m well as p^khorai, r«<!iigafaed 
Arabn$ m the son of Hernfl® by Throni4 dmmm of Bllaa 
Fragt»« ed« Marktscbefel $ Strabo, L p. 4S < ' ' 
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which Bcettia to. have caused the Babylonian |)e(^le 
generally to be. spoken of as Chaldseans — ^though 
some writers have supposed, without any good 
proof, a conquest of Assyrian Babylon by barbarians 
called Chaldaeans from the mountains near the 
£Tbeit»$tTO- Buxine'. There were exaggerated statements re- 

riM^tcalob- . t . . ^ . 

iMnra^a. specting the antiquity of their astronomical obser- 
^'ations, which cannot be traced as of definite and 
recorded date higher than the sera of Nabonassar 

' Heeren, in his account of the Babylonians (Ideeii ul>er den Vcr- 
kehrder Alton Welt, part i. Abtheilun^ 2. p. 1C8), speaks of this con- 
quest of Babylon by Chaldaean barbariaoa from the northern mountaiiiH 
as ac^taio fact, explaining the great development of the Babylonian 
empire under Nabopolasar and Nebiichadnezxar from 630 -580 w.c. ; 
il was (he tliiiiks) the new CThaldiean conquerors who tlms cxtendeil 
tlieir dominion over Judaea and Phenicia. 

I agree with Volney (Chronologic des Bahyloniens, ch. x, p. 215) in 
tliinkiug this ntatement l»oth iinsup|)orteil' and iinprobablc. Manner! 
seems to suppose the ChaidieaDs of Arabian origin ((Jeogr- der Gr. und 
Rom-, part v. s. 2. ch. xH. p. 419). The passages of Strabo (xvi. p. 739) 
are more favourable to this opinion titan to that of Heeren ; but we 
make out nothing distinct respectilg the Chaldseans except that they 
were the priestly order among the Assyrians of Babylon, a» they are 
expressly termed by Herodotus — \eyovfrt ol XoXdam, edwr i/wVf 
roilrou rov Ofov (ft{ Zeus B^lus) (Herodot. i. 181), 

The Cbalyljea and Chaldeei of the northern mountains seem to be 
known only through Xenophon (Auab. iv. 3, 4 ; v. 5, 17 ; Cyrop- iii. 
2, l)j they are rude barbarians, and of their exploits or history no par- 
ticulars reac|| us. 

’ The earliest Chaldajan astronomical observation, known to the 
astFOOomer Ptolemy, both precise and of ascertained date to a degree 
sufficient fear scientific use, was a lunar eclipse of the 19th March 
721 B.c.—the 27th year of the »ra of Nabonassar (ideler, Ueber die 
Astrtmomischen Beobachtungen der Aiten, p, 19, Berlin; 1806). Had 
Ptolemy known any older observalioiis conforming to these conditions, 
he would not have mnitted to notice them j his own words in the 
Almagest testify how much he valued the knowledge and comparison of 
observations taken at distant intervals (Almagest, b. 3, p. 62, ap. Ideler, 
I.e. p. 1). and at the same time imply tihat he had none more ancient 
the mm of Nabonassar (Aim. iii. p. 77, ap. Idol. p. Idp), 

Hiat the Chaldwitil had been, long before this period, in the Ipibit of 
^ferving the heairens, thdre is no reason to doubt j and the exactness 
■iSnse idie^rvattons cited by Ptolemy implies (according to the judg- 
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(747 B.C.), as well as respecting the extent of thear 
ac ciuired knowledge, so largely blended with astw>» 

nient of ft?eler, ib> p. 167) long previous practice. The periotl of 
lunations, alter which tlie moon reverts nearly to the same pOAitions 
in reference to the apsides and nodes^ and after which eclipaea retora 
nearly in the same order and magnitude, appears to kave been dtsco^ 
\ered by the Chalda>ans (" Dcfectua ducentis viginti tribiia mensibaa 
t i d ire in auos orbes certum est/' Pliny, H. N. ii. 13), and they de- 
ducLti from hence the mean daily motions of the moon with a degrtie 
of accuracy which differs only by four seconds from modem lunar tables 
fTt nisrtus, Isatijoge in Arati Pbienorneim, c. 15 ; Ideler> 1^. c. pp. 153, 

1 “ 4 , and in his H«Bd}>uch der Chronologic, vol, i. Abjjch. iiTp. 207). 
i’hf^re seem to have been Chaldiean observations, both made ^d re- 
of much greater antiquity than the flera of Nabonasaar; though 
V . cannot lay much stress on the date of 1903 years anterior to Alex- 
ander the Groat, which is mentioned by Simplicius (ad Aristot. dc CdEiio, 
p. 123; as being the earliest period of the Chaldgean observations sent 
m Babylon by Kallisthen^s to Aristotle. Meier thinks that the 
Chaidiean observations anterior to the sera of Nabonassar were useless 
to a-ironoujer» from the want of some fixed aera, or definite cycle, to 
Identify the date of each of them. The common civil year of the 
f 'hahlrans Itad l>een from the beginning (like that of the Greeks) a 
hu ir year, kept in a certain degree of hariiumy with the sun by cycles 
. ! lunar y^ars mul intercalation. Down to the a;ra of Nabonassar, the 
rah Ildar was in ronfusion, and there was nothing to verify either the 
* tnie oi accesaiou of the kings, or that of astronomical phsenornena ob- 
- ivcib oxct pt the days and months of this lunar year. In the reign 
of NabtaiaH>ar the a&tronoincrs at Babylon introduced (not into civil 
(ISO* l)ut for theii own purposes and records) the Egy^ptian solar year — 
of .305 days, or 12 months of thirty days each, with five added days, 
brginnin^ v\jih the first of the month Thoth, the comnmneement of 
the I'gypiian year —and they thus first obtained a continuous and ac- 
curate mode of marking the date of events. It is not meant that the 
( iiatda^ans then for the first time obtained from the Egyptians the 
kniiirtvd(jv of tlie >olar year uf 365 days, but that they then for the 
first tinu^ adopte d it in their notation of time for astronomical purposes, 
fiKing the prec/wt uiomeut at which they began. Nords there theknst 
rt asun to suppose that the acra of Nabonassar coincided with any poli- 
tical levahition or change of dynast^^ Idikr discusses this point 
(pp. ur>”173, and llandbuch der Chronol. p|>. 215-220). Syncellus 
might correctly say' — Nct^omtctdpm^* roi&t 

7 rapar?)p»/fT€<wi' XaX5ato* ^npl$ioaxMP (ChrouogT, 207') - 

Wc m eti not dwell upon the%ack reckonh||« of the ChayieaM lor 
pi'ftods of 720,000, 41KV000, 470,000 ysai^^ mentioned by €kero.^ 
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logical fanci^ and occult influences of the hea- 
venly bodies oH human affairs. But however ID- 
complete their knowledge may appear when judged 
by the standard of after-times, there can be no 
doubt that compared with any of their contempo- 
raries of the sixth century b.c. (either Egyptians, 
Greeks' or As*'" tics) they stood pre-eminent, and 
had much to teach not only to Tlialf's and Pytha- 
goi as, but even to later inquirers, such as Eudoxus 
and Aristotle. The conception of Uie revolving 
celestial sphere, the gnomon, and the divisi«ni ut 
the day into twelve parts, are atlirmcd by Hero- 
dotus* to have been first taught to the Gn'cks by 
the Babylonians; and the continuous observation 
of the heavens both by the. Egyptian- and ( 'lial- 
da.‘an priests, had determined with eonsideraivie 
exactness both the duration of the solar year am! 
other longer periotls of astronomical reeurrcnec ; 

iJkpionH nrid F^iiriy (( iccro, ii.46; Diod. i*. 31. ; rUny* i:!. S . » 

v,i. seemingly presented by and otliera an the prelate 

uf Babylof mu Imbiry . 

It f- to iu' natetJ tlmt rtok'my ftivvay^ eded the CbalcUean 
1 101115% as UiMle b\ f'hftkifmmti/' iie%er namini; any iiitisvidua' ; 

though in all tin other ob^ervtttiotj;® to which be alimlcH, he I- svs^y 
scrispuiouh in parfcicularirfiug the name of the observer. Daubtlesi'^ lu: 
found the Chaldseao iegiii>tei'i»d just in thin luauiuT ; a 

which ilii2t5trate0 vvdiat rs «aid in the text !i;sf>erting the c'*!!uc?he 
ehariicter of thr-ir civilization, and the want of individual <leve?opjiHu,t 
or prominent genius. 

The suj-icriortty of the C'haldican p-rie»t» to Egyptiiiis m iistrono- 
tuicaf ohser/ers h ehown hy the fart, that Plolerriy, though i tv, Tig ar 
wver meBlioms the latter m aaitronoiiters, and. cites no 
Egyptian ohservationa ; while be citai thirteen Chaltean observations 
in the years n.c. 523^502,41^1, 383, 3H2, 243, 237, 229 : the 

first t€:!> being ohiservalion«. of lat:fcmr ecltpses i last three, of con- 
juBetioTh'i of pianeta and fixed stars (Ideler, Iriamlbuch der CbrooologU’, 

^ voh L Ab. ii. |>, 105-199)^ 

’ luToikH. ii, l'00i. 
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thus impressing upon intelligent Greeks tkis 

I'eotion of their own calendars, and fiirnisMng 

with a basis not only for enlarged observa^jlB , 

their own, but also for the discovery and applice- ^ 

tion of those mathematical theories whereby astr®- 

nonjy first became a science. ' . 

Nor was it only the astronomical acquisitions of 
the priestly caste which distinguished the early tiotneui^ 
Babylonians. The social condition, the fertUity of 
the country, the dense population, and the perfec- 
vcrinsi industry of the inhabitants, were not less 

I enKH kable. Kespecting Nineveh', once the greatest 

* 'f u anciciit Nmus or Ninevrh was situated on the eastern bank of 
.‘le 'rijtrris, nearly opposite the modern town of Mousul or Mosuh 
lierodotiiH (i, nud Strabo (xvi. p. 737) both speak of it as being 
but Tacitus (Ana, xii. 13) and Aminian. MarceU. (xviii. 7) 

II litjoa it as subsisting. Its ruins had been long remarked (see 
rbevenot, Voyages, bv. i. ch. xi. p. I7d, and Niebuhr, Reiseo, voK ii. 
p. .‘UjO), hut iiave never been examined carefully until recently by Rich, 

.Mn-i \ uth, and others: see Ritter, West-Asien, b. iii. Abtheil. iii. 

i. s. 4:). p. 171-221 , 

Ktv las. according to Diodoms (ii. placed Ninus or Nme¥eh on 
}, up] I rates, which we must presume to be an inadvertence — proba- 
bly of Diodorus biniself, for Ktesias would be less likely than he t0 ■ 
rcmhiund the Kuphiates and the Tigris. Compare WcssMiUog ad Pin. 

■ i I. ii. ;h and Biihr ad KU-ftiae Fragm. ii. Assyr. p, 392. 

MaantD ((icographie der Gr. imd Ruin, |>art v, c. 14. p, 439^48) 
idc-» thi‘ identity of these ruins with the ancient city of Ninus or 
XIthmAi, because, if tin? had bmi the fact, Xenophon and the Ten 
i h njsuiul Greeks must have pa^lf^ed directly over them in the retreat 
:i ong the eastern bank of the Tigris upward : and Xenophon, who 
particularly notices the deserted cities of Larissa and Mespilat «ay» 
nodiing of the great iphin of this once- flourishing Assyrian capital* Thi« 
argument once ap}veared to me m forcible, that I came to the same 
negative conclusion as Mannert, though his coixjectnres, as to the real 
site (d' the city, never appeared to me satisfaitory. But Rtltef has re- 
moved the difficulty by showing that the rulib opposite Mosul eiactly 
correspond to the situation of that deserted ^kf which Xenophon Calls 
Mespila ; the difference of name in this eaii is not of very great im^ 
fwiiance (Ritter, p- 17S). Consult pso Forhiger, Haiidlincli 

der nlten Geographic, sect. 96. p, 6 1 2. 

The sitflation of Nineveh here pointed c>u^:#p|^iUlti 





of cities, we hare no good infommtiony 

nor can w© sad^y reason from the analogy of Ba- 
byloxt, inasmuch as the peculiarities of the latter 
were altogether determined by the Euphrates, while 
Nineveh was seated considerably farther north, and 
on the east bank of the Tigris : but Herodotus gives 
us valuable particulars respecting Babylon as an 
eye-witness, and we may judge by his account, re- 
presenting its condition after much suffering from 
the Persian coiKjuest, what it had been a century 
earlier in the days of its full splendour. 

The neighbouring territory receiving but little 
rain*, owed its fertility altogether to the annual 
overflowing of the Eupl»rates, on which the labour 
bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, regularising, 
and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. 
Embankments along the river — artificial reservoirs 
in connection with it to receive an excessive in* 
creascj— new curvilinear channels dug for the water 
in places where the strehm was too straight and rapid 
— broad and deep canals crossing the whole space 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding 
numerpus rivulets® or ditches which enabled the 


expwsct itt refer€»ct’ ttj the it in that 

fratt of AnJsyria bordering on irt tiu' coui>e of The cot><n»c*iai 

which the king Kyaxaff b nAerwards exteoderl fartb«r on to Ihi? Haly*. 

Herociot» 193. yi) utr-ai ft#V okUyt^ - while hty- 

of raia falling nt Thebcsi^ m Egypt an a prodigy, which never 
happened except jmt at the najmeat when the conntry wira coufjueracl 
hy Siljf v€rat ru AlyiWrfw 

It n not uuiTjiportant to notice thl» cliatiaction between the Hnh rain 
nf Babylonia, and the ac/ rain of a mark Of mnaaMrc^d 

aaaeriiou in the hisioriim from whom mach of o«ir knowledge of 
ikiecian history? isclerhed. 


It chanced to rain hard dtiHiig the four daym whieh tha traveller Nic* 
bnhr sf^ent in going trorn the ruim pf Bahylcm to Bafdad, at the end cd' 
vi>l. h, p* ^ ^ 
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whole breadth of land to be 
toilsome applications were requisite to 
moisture for the Babylonian soil ; bnt 
warded with an exubermice ofpi^uce^ in 
ous desciiptionaof grain^sncfa as Heiodt^iis 
d^s to particidaries i^ nie cqpntry produced 
tfee%except the d8le^p|||^.> which was turned to ac- 
count in many ^l^ren^^ays, and from the fyvMvi 
which, both co|#|eii^ ^dpf extraordinary sizei^finne 
as well as bread Wein made ^ Moreover, Babylmiia 
was still more-barren of stone than of wdod, at that 
buildiigps as well as walls were constructed ahnoet 
entire^ of brick, for which the earth wa» well- 
adapted ; while a flow of mineral bitumen, found near 
the town and river of Js, higher up the Euphrates, 
served for cement. Such persevering and syste- 
matic labour, applied for the purpose of irrigation, 
excites our astonishment ; yet the description of 
what was done for defence is still more imposing. 
Babylon, traversed in the middle by the Euphrates, atyoTB*. 
was surrounded by walls three hundred feet in 
height, seventy-five feet in thickness, and com- 
j)osing a square of which each side was one hundred 
and twenty stadia (or nearly flfteen EogUsh miles) 
in length : around the outsijdte of the walls was a 

' About the date-palms (ifyoiviKts) andeut Babyloai*, 8«e 

Theophrastus, Hist, Plant, ii, 6, 2-^; Xenoph. Cyrop* 

Anab. ii. 3, 15 i Diodor. ii, 53 : there were sprae which bore up lineup 
but which afforded good wood for house* purpose! aud fiimiture* 

Theophrastus gives thesanae general idea c^ ihe fertility aii4 fMPoduee 
of the soil in Babylonia as Herodotus, the 

and sometimes three*bundred-fold, which w||i stated to the aa 

the produce of th&.hliid in grain, appears in Ips statement cut to 

fifty-fold or one- hundred fold (HIsL Plant, 4). 

For the numerous uselbl purposes for whi^ the date-pain^' 
to serve (a Persian song enumerated three hunM^ and ^ 

xvi, p, 742; Aminiao,'MarceU. xxiv. 3. ‘ 
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tmmt i^m whence the materiat for 
the Mi(^ lEs^posing them had been excavated ^ 
while one hcthdred brazen gates served for ingress 
and egress. Besides, there was an interior wall 
lews :^ick, but still very strong ; and as a still 
farther obstruction Jto invaders from the north and 
north-east, another high and thick wall was built 
at Some miles from the city, across much of the 
space between the Euphrates and the Tigris- 
called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to the 
north of that point where the two rivers most 
nearly aj>proach to each other, and joining the 
Tigris on its west bank. Of the houses many were 
three or four stories high, and the broad and straight 
streets, unknown in a Greek.town until the distri- 
bution of the Peineeus by Hippodamus near the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, were well-calculated 
to heighten the astonishment raised by the whole 
spectacle in a visitor like Herodotus. The royal 
palace, with its memorable terraces or hanging 
gardens, formed the central and commanding' edi- 
fice in one half of the city — the temple of B^lus in 
the other lialf. 

That celebrated temple, standing upon a basis of 
one square stadium, and enclosed in a precinct of 
two square stadia in dimension, was composed of 
eight solid towers, built one above the other, and 
is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a sta- 
dium or furlphg high (the height is not specified by 
Herodotui^) ; it was full of costly decorations, and 

' Hemdot. L Its i Strabo, xvi. p. t3S ; Arrian, E. A. vii. It, t* 
Strabo does not eay that it was a stadiam io perpendicular height i we 
suppose that the stadium represents the entire distance in upward 

lay tl^mt 
temples 
ta\ks of 


from the bottom to the top. He as well m Arrian s 
£oyed hoth the temple of Belus and> all the other 
IfjSiiiiu ill, 16, 6 i viu 1*7, 4) *, he 
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possessed an extensive landed propeiifi 
banks of the river, in its passage tlon^E^yh ll^ 
were built spacious quays, and a bridge on Sti&ie 
piles, for the placing of which (as Herodotus wsift 
told) Semiramis had caused the river Eupfaradi^ to 
bodrained o£F, into the large sidq reservoir and lake 
constructed higher up its course*. 


the intention of Alexander to rebuild it^ and $(f hh directions given to 
level new foundations, carrying away the loo«e earth And ruins. 
cannot be reconciled with the narrative of Herodotus, nor wife|| lilil 
statement of Pliny (vi. 30), nor do I believe it to be true* Xerxes 
plundered the temple of much of its wealth and ornaments^ but that he 
knocked down the vast building and the other Babylonian templea, is 
incredible, Babylon always continued one of the chief cities of the 
Persian empire. 

* What is stated in the text respecting Babylon, is taken almost en- 
tindy from Herodotus: I have given briefly the most prorainent points 
in his interesting narrative (i. 178-193), which well deserves to be 
read at fength. 

Herodotus is in fact our only original witness, s|:ieaking from his own 
observation and going into details, respecting the marVela of Babylon. 
KtOsias, if his work had remained, would have been another original 
witness ; but we have only a few extracts from him by Dio^iorus* 
Strabo seems not to have visited Babylon, nor can it be aflSrmcd that 
Kleitarchus did so. Atrian bad Aristobnlns to copy, iuid is val table 
as far as he goes ; but he does not enter into many particuiara respect- 
ing the magnitude of the city or its appurtenantes. Berosus also, if 
we possessed his book, wrould have been an eye-witness of the state of 
Babylon more than a century and a half later than Ilerodotur, but th:® 
few" fragments remaining are hai>3}y at all descriptive (sec Berosi 
Fragm. p.64~<)7, td. Richter}. 

Tlie magnitude of the wmrks described by Herodotus naturally pro- 
vokes auspicious of exaggeration, but there are good grounds fbr trust- 
ing him, in iny judgment, on all points which fell under his ow n vision 
and means of verification, as distinguished from past focts^ on whkii 
he could d<‘ no more than give what lie heaC#, He hod Wstovi^ much 
attention on .Vssyria and its pha^immeUa# 1^ i» evident from liiLO fact 
that he liad written (dr prepared to Write, if pbe suspicion be admissible 
that the w ork was never completed-^Fabricicp, Biblioth. Groe^* iL 20, 5) 
a special Assyrian history, which has reached us fAtr^rv^itanri 
Xoyottrt. i* 106-184). He ia very precise in fhe measurea of which Ik 
speaks; thus having described the diii»eii9ioj|p of the 
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Besides tliis great town of Babylon itself, there 
were throughowt the neighbourhood, between the 

t he goes on immediately to tell us how much that measure 

ditlers from an ordinary cubit. He designedly suppresses a part of 
waat he had heard respecting the produce of the Babylonjan eoih from 
the mere apprehension of not Ireing believed. 

To tlresc reasons for placing &ith in tli rodotus we may add another^ 
not less deserving of attention. That which seems incredible in the 
constructions which he describes, arises simply from thru cnonauus 
bulk, and the frightful quantity of human laho»u“ whicli must i ave been 
employed to execute them. He docs not UH us. like; Berosus (Fragiu. 
p. dd), that these wonderful forlificatious were completed in tiftcen 
days — nor like Quintus Curtius, that the length of one fetadium with 
completed on each succesislve day of the year (v. 1. 26)^ "i u bring 
ail that Oerodotus ha^ described, a mere 9ue>^tion of tmu 
patience, numWr of labourers, and co?:,t of maintaining thmi* - J r tbt 
inatencds w-ere both close at hand and inexhaustible. 

Now what would be the limit impnseil ujKin tiie power ami will of 
the liid kings of Babylonia on tlie.sc can luirdly assiiiu 

ibat limit with so tnucii Cf nfirbnce as U* vimtiire to pTMUMUnot* a 
uit'D* of Uero'iotus incredifiic, wl.eit he teils. u ilonj; wlb dt be 

Totb seen, or M:r:fjerl iVom eye- vvitot's^i Ihe pj r'O'url.s end oilier vv^uks 
in Fgy pt ire quiti ufhiient to luake iis mittnihtftd of* our o%^n meatis 
of applet lation i and the gr^’a! '.vid! t,f Ciiiiui, {eKtembng fur l Ka- 
miles along wliat was once the tthou* liortiiern frunt'e r u! the 
( ;m t rnpne- —fixmi 20 to 2" feet high— wiiU* enough for mx hursts 
lo’ rno abreast, hmi furnisbi'd with a «*u/r.ibie aumber of gates aiad hwi~ 
ti-uis) coutaih.^ //lun oH the ouiidinyi^ n/'/yie Jiri$ijtk 

put tnppUudTf acLordiiig to Barrow'^fi estimiiic (Tran suet 'ous of tiie 
A'-.oitic Society, vul. a p. 7- f. t ; and ideler, I'eber die Zi.’itrechmiag 
der in the AbharitUungen of th<^ Berlin Aradeiay fur I'v'jy, 

5; 'V. p, ‘JOi> 

Ktt^sias gave the circuit tu tLe wahr. oi Babylou as :j'bn stfuMa ; KJeu 
Kiniius, 3b5 totadia ; Quint Chirr i r-., ddfi .3.Sh 

stadia j ail ditTcreui from I lerudutiei, who grvS'/j 4b(' a i,-qujus of 

120 stadia each sidm f'Botiskurd (ad Sintboui. xvi. p, 7'"^ Lei r-' -me. 
imd Jir-eifo. ah presume that the smaller uumber rttus? ^>r th<‘ truth, 
and that lierrulotuu must Itave Ih'-cu mifetnformed ; aud (iruss-Aunl far- 
ther that Herodotud cannot have ifi.#* walls, irm.miuch *]u> lie 

luus-elf telb ui that Darius cauijcd them to be rared fdlei the second 
fciege and r^-ccuiqueSl (l!i*rodot,. ui. 15<)V But ujwii, this “.ee may ol>- 
serve— Fii-t, the ei,pr,jpssion (ri 'rL'^of df'M?» iiol ),n'p;]ylbat the 

wait vv'as .--n Uuu'oiigbiy and cntiicly nv/Aid by l>anu« tu ,uu part 

Htaudu’qr, — stdl U-^iSr the i^ieat and broad moat in nH its csrcuil 

U velhiib Tbiit have been a tmmt hdiorioMs opeialion 
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canals which united the Eu^rates and 

many rich and populous villages, wMIe Bo*rsip|>a 

in reference to sncb higli and bulky maases, an 4 withal not neiX)0lSf1^ 
the purpose of rendering the town defenceless ; for which purpose th«t 
destnictitm of iCettain portions of the wall is sufficient. Next# Hero- 
dotus speaks distinctly of the walls and ditch as existing in his time, 
when he saw the place, which does not exclude the possibility that 
numerous breaches may have been designedly made in them, or mere 
openings left in the w’alh without any actual gates, for the purpose of 
obviating ail idea of revolt. But however this latter fact may be, certain 
it that the great walls were either continuo*j», of di<^ continuous oul 3 ’^tii 
the extent of these designed breaches, when Herodotus saw them* He 
describes the town and its phatnomcna in tha prtseni feme : icccrac se 
prydXtts, fi*ya$os <eova‘a fxirmrrov tKaarmv 120 wrablmv^ coviri^f rc- 
T ' ovTot, (TToIiinL rvs^ ‘Tteptohm.* rijsr Tr/iXtov y Ipovrat 4ru»a^avT(ew 
isO- To peV pvv p/ya^os' roaotrrov c ern rov duTfor toG Ba^cX«l»v«cm» 
^V.KikKva}j.qTo ov^€P tT\\orr6\t^pui riav rpxttstHfUP* ratpphs pjfVflrpc^d 

fui” i:ia(ha r* Ktii fvpfu kcu rrk€7} vStaros ttw ptSi e C p€Tu r«i;^oc W€prfi-* 
ptv 7nj^€o>p liaaiXrpMtf top ro €Vp09, ht, dir)KOCrio>v 

f> ^natkrjios nr})(vi rov perptov *(tti 77i);^€oy pt(c€fu rpial daKTvXiOifri 
(c. 17 ^ 1 . Again (c. 1 ^ 1 ) — Tuvro pep to icrri' irepotf de 

trr<x>Chv yrt <n elfT^eperrTepoi' rov irepov Tely^O'VTt 

<mLPthtpop Then he describes the temple of Zeus B^lus with its 
vast tinjKMKHtons“ -««d es epe rovro ere €op, jrradt^p Trdvrrft rrr/id- 
yitytxfp-- I (I the language af one who had himself gone up to the top of 
it. At'fer having mentioned the striking present plnenomena of the 
tcaipli% Ilf specifics a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high, which the 
( hakla’ans told him had once been there, but which he did not see, and 
iu' carf'f'ully marks the distinction in his language — ffp 5 e iv repAwei 
Tovrt^ eri roi^ ^pth^ov eneipop kcu dp&pids ^vMeKa ;^pi/<reor enr^pcor. 

’Kyiiu pip piP ovK flbop' ra he Xeyerat into XaXdaieiuy ravra Xeym (c. I S 3 ). 

The argument therefore by which Grosskurd justifies the rejection of 
the statement of Herodotus is not to be reconciled witli the language of 
the historian : Herodotus certainly saw both the walls and the ditch. 
Kt^sias Haw them too, and his statement of the circuit, as 360 stadia, 
stands opposed to that of 480 stadia, which appears in Herodotus. But 
the authority of Herodotus is in my judgment so much superior to that 
of Kt^stas, that I accept the larger figure as more worthy of credit 
the smaller. Sixty English miles of eircuit.ifi doubtless a wonder, bpt 
forty-hve miles in circuit is a wonder also : granting means and will ihl 
ex«f€ute the lesser of these two, the Bab]f|pmmri kings can baldly be 
supposed inadeejuate to the greater. 

To me the height of these arddeimi mons^aini; called tpsllt, appears 
even more astonishing than their length c^rcadth. Yd it |g ct^ons 
that on this point the two eye*wituess€a« iPtrodotns a nd , botti 
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aiui other considerable towns were situated lower 
down oii tile Euphrates itself. And the industry, 
agricultural as Well as manufacturing, of the collet^t- 
ivc population, was not less persevering than pro- 
ductive: their linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics, 
and their richly ornamented carpets, were celebrated 
throughout all the Eastern regions. Their cotton 
was brought in part from islands in the Persian 
Gulf, while the docks of sheep tended by tlie Ara- 
bian Nomads sup|>Ued them with w'ool liner even 
than that of Miletus or Tarentum. Besides the 
Chaldaian order of priests, there seem to have been 
among them certain other tribes with jieculiar here- 
ditary customs ; thus there were three tribes, j)ro- 
bahly near the mouth of the river, who re.^trit ted 
themselves to the eating of tish alone ; but wc have 
no evidences of a military caste (like that in Egypt) 
nor any other ticroditary profession. 

iigive, with only ihr n i' 0 \ al cuhiU an J 

f stall's tiie ai 2^*0 royal cubit?' : ivrkr.k'is, at fuly fcitbmus, 

\iliirh arc cijual to *2iH) rotmurm cubils (UuMi. ii. 7 )* — tu <ov 

Krtj'^riasr ttfr/vimPp Can iTi to/ 

n'rrijKcjrra. Oteariud (ad riiilo^lratuni Vit. ApoUon. Tyeii. i- 
25; slidovs plai}~.iblt’ reason lor btUeviii^ that the inore rcccut writers 
cut down tlic dimension^} stalixl by KtC“si?is ?*iinpfy' because 
they thought such a vast height incredible, Ttu d lliV fence bvtw^*el^ the 
royai cubit anc ibe tomtnoii cubit (as llerndotus on this tx^casirni in- 
form:^ iiS> was three digits in favour of the former; hi» aCK) royal enhifs 
are thus equal to 337 feet 8 inches: ICt^siae Ims liol attended to ti»e 
difference betweeri royal cubits imwI commoa cubits; and hia eftthttato 
therefore i.s lower than that of Itercxtotua bf 37 feat-3 inches. 

On the. whole, 1 cannot thmJt we lire either by the 

authority of such counter-tttitifnony as can ht produced^ or by the in- 
trinsic wonder of rlit' caiwcv in rejpxting ihc ,iiiw'ensiai*a of tint walls of 
Ba'byhm as given by Herodotufi. 

<..orTiu» states that a large prfj|x>rtion of the end wed space 
WIMI aoi v-u;.upt4Hl by dweUings, but sown and planted (v* 1, 26 : .coin-* 
pare ii. 9;. " 
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In order to present any conception of wtial 
Syria was, in the early days of Grecian history 
during the two centuries preceding the conquest fC 
Babylon by Cyrus in 536 b.c., we unfortnatftely 
have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did 
not see Babylon until near a century after thitf 
event — about seventy years after its still more dis- 
astrous revolt and second subjugation by Darius. 
Babylonia had become one of the twenty satrapies 
of the l^ersian empire, and besides paying a larger 
regular tribute than any of the other nineteen, s^p- 
])lied from its exuberant soil provision for the Great 
King and his countless host of attendants during 
one-third part of the year*. Yet it was then in a 
^fate of comparative degradation, having had its 
hnnieuse walls breached by Darius, and having 
afterwards undergone the ill-usage of Xerxes, who, 
since lu’ stripped its temples, and esjiecially the 
venerated temple of Bchis, of some of their richest 
ornaruents, would probably be still more reckless 
in Ins mode of dealing with the civil edifices^ If Babyimi*-. 
in spite of such inflictions, and in spite of that 
manifest evidence of poverty and suftering in the 
people which Herodotus expressly notices, it con- 
timied to be what he describes, still counted as , 

almost the duel city oi the Persian empire, both i 

in the time of the younger Cyrus and in that of ) 

Alexander’* — we may judge what it must once 
have been, without either foreign satrap or foreigti 

* Herfhiot. i. 19^. ' 

* Arriau, Ex|)>Al. iii. 16^ 6; vii. 17, 3 : Cttrti;ui^ 

® Xenopli. Aiittb. u 4,, 1 1 ; Arriaa, Exp, llu 16, 3, fxtv 

rrrikiiMW to ft BojStrX^it Ku\ 
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tribute*r under its Assyriai? kings and Chaldsean 
priests, da*ing the last of the two centuries which 
intervened between the jera of Nabonassar and the 
capture of the city by Cyrus the Great. Though 
several of the kings, during the first of these two 
centuries, had contributed much to the great works 
of Ba!)ylou, yet it was during the second century 
of the t\yo, after the capture of Niueveh by the 
Metles, and under Nebuchadnezzar and Nitbkris, 
that the kings attained the rnaximuni of their power 
and the city its greatest enlargcnient. It was Nebu- 
chadnezzar wiio constructed the seaport Ter^^don, 
at the mouth of the JDuphrutes, au<l w'ho j)robab1y 
excavated the long ship canal of near 400 miles, 
which joined it — which was perhaps formed partly 
from a natural western brunch of tlu: Euphrates 
The brother of the poet Alkaeus — Antiinenidas, who 
served in the Babylonian army, and distinguished 

* See tiU' istiUejiient of the large receiptf^ at' thv satiiip Tntantstchiioei^, 
auil his immense estabiiishmeiu of horses anti Indian dogs (Oerovlot. 
i. 192). 

* The 10 is a valuable exaiuinatiori of the lower course of the Eu|jbfaO*s, 
with the ^ hangehi which it htis nntlergonc, in Ritter^ Wttst- Asien, b, iii. 
Abtbeii* lii Abschnitt i. sect. 29. p. 45-^49» and the passage ri .>ni 
Altydenus in tiie iaiter page. 

For the distatice Wtweeii Tere.tlou or Dirid^tis, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates ^wbiih reraainefl separate from that of the Tigris noth the 
first century of the Christian lera)^ to Babylon, see Strabo, ii. p. HO; 
x\i. p. 739. 

It k important to keep in mind the warning given by Ritter, tlmt 
iionc of tiic maps of the course of the river Euphrates, prepared pre- 
viously to the pubfication of Colonel Chesnej’a expedition in 1836, art* 
to be trostffti. That expedition gave the first complete and accurate 
survey of tlie course of the river, an«! led to the detection of many 
mklakcs previously comiaitled by Reichard, and other able 

geographers and chartographers. To tlia ittnneme mass of informa- 
tion contained in Ritter’^s comprehensive and laborious work, m to lie 
added the farther merit, that he Is always careful in pointing out wbeie 
f fcographic^ad didisa arc insufficient and fhll short of a»rtainty. See 

Abschnitt i. sect. 4l!p, 959. 




himself by his personal valour (600“580 
would have seen it in its full glory > j _ 

earliest Greek of whom sre hear indivi<Jopl%^il^.j 
connection with tho Babylonians. It marfii^ 
kingly the contrast between the Persian kih§B and 
the Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they rose, that 
while the latter incurred immense expense to facili- 
tate the communication between Babylon and the 
sea, the former artificially impedfed the lower covirse 
of the 'rigris, in order that their residence at ^sa 
might f>e out of the reach of assailants. 


TJpt which strikes us most, and which must t»n>e^ 
have struck the first Grecian visitors much more, , 

both in Assyi'ia and Egypt, is the unbounded com- 
maud of naked human strength possessed by these 
carlv kings, and the effect of mere mass and inde- : 


faligahle perseverance, unaided either by theory or 
by artifice, in the accomplishment of gigantic re- 
.sults^. In Assyria tlie results were in great part 
exaggerations of enterprises in themselves useful to 
the people for irrigation and defence: religious 
v.orsiiip was ministered to in the like manner, as 
well as the personal fanci^ and pomp of their kings : 
while in Egypt the latter class predominates more 
over the former. We scarcely trace in either of 
them the higher Sentiment of art, which owes its 
first marked development to Grecian susceptibility: 
and genius. But the human mind is in every stai^ 


' StraUu, xili. p. r>17, With the mutilated {||iigineiit of Alk^e, which 
O. Miiller ha» .so iogenioualy corrected (Rheni^A. Muaewn, ii 4: 

’ Strabo, rvi. p. 740. - 

’ Diodor. (i. 31) states this point justly wfeh rt^rd to aiMiient 
kings of Egypt — ipyci gfyoXo aol Atvgeiirrd 
u-mviiewrar, dAiiKnT«i"r^ core^SrO'' 

VOL. ill. ^ 
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<rf its progressf^and most of all ia its rude and oii- 
reflecting period, strongly impressed by visible and 
tangible magnitude, and awe-strupk by the evidences 
of great power. To this feeling, for what exceeded 
the demands of practical convenience and security, 
the wonders both in Egypt and Assyria chiefly ap- 
pealed ; whilst the execution of such colossal works 
demonstrates habits of regular industry, a con- 
centrated population under one government, and 
above all, an implicit submission to the regtd and 
priestly svray — contrasting forcibly with the small 
autonomous communities of Greece and Western 
Europe, wherein the will of the indivithia! citizen 
was so much more energetic and uncontrolled. The 
acquisition of habits of regular industry, so foreign 
to the natural temper of man, was brought about in 
Egypt and Assyria, in China and Hindoslan, before 
it had acquired any footing in Europe ; but it was 
purchased either by prostrate obedience to a desjmtic 
rule, or by imprisonment within the chain of. a 
consecrated institution of caste. Even during the 
Homenc period of Greece, these countries had 
attained a certain civilization in mass, without the 
acquisition of any high mental qualities or the de- 
velopment of any individual genius : the religious 
and political sanction, sometimes combined and 
sometimes separate, determined for every one Ids 
mode of life, his creed, his dntice« and his place in 
society, without leaving any scope tor the will or 
^ason of the agent himself. Now the Phenicians 
and Carthaginians manifest a degree of individual 
iflipulse and. ^rgy which put# thCm greatly above 
thit'Aype c^|^ciyih?adibBV the^ tastes, 








^ctal fe^ngs ftni! re!i|ion, th«^ 

And even tibe Batij^ionian eoini»»mty, 

Chaldsean priests^are the parallel of tbii 
priests, with a rtieasure of as^dettcy, cowhia^ 
with their industtial aptitude and constancy <:^ pdai' 
pose, sonaething of that streiraons fero<nty of dia? 
racter which marks so many people of the Seini^ 
race — Jews, Phenioians, and Carthaginians. Th^ 
Semitic people stand distinguish^ as wdd itondi 
the Egyptian life — enslaved by childish caf^ices 
and antipathies, and by endless frivolities of cerenwo- 
nial detail — as from the flexible, many>sided, 
self-organising Greek ; not only capable of open^g 
both for himself and for the human race the highest 
walks of intellect, and the full creative agency of 
art, but also gentler by far in his private sympa* 
tines and dealings than his contemporaries on the 
Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile — for we are not 
of course to compare him with the exigencies of 
Western Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast inonn.> 
rnents, embankments and canals, executed by col# 
lective industry, appeared the more remarki^fi to 
an ancient traveller by contrast with the dei»rt to# 
gions and predatory tribes immediately snitoinhi# 
ing them. West of the Euphtotcs, the 8IU(ldb|^ 
Arabia extended tm^hwai'd, wi^ little iQterftq|iitol|i 
to the latitude df the Gulf q| Issto they 
covered the greater part of Iii^pcdatoMt*, w 
country between toe £^htot«emd 
gimnlng a few daf^rioutoey limkvtm 








caHed tii© Waljl of Media above-meiitioti^, which 
(pending west^icd from the Tigris to dlte of the 
canals joining the Bufdirates) ha4 been erected to 
protect Babylonia against the itiicursions of the 
Medes'. Eastward of the Tigris again, along the 
range of Mount Zagros, but at no great distance 
from the river, found the El^^msei, Kossaei, 
Uxii, Paraet4fc$rii, See . — tribes which (to use the 
expression of Strabo®), “ as inhabiting a poor 
country, vrere under the necessity of living by the 
plunder of their neighbours.” Such rude bands of 
depredators on the one side, and such wide tracts 
of sand on the two others, without vegetation or 
water, contrasted powerfully with the industry and 
productiveness of Babylonia. Babylon itself is to 
be considered, not as one continuous city, but as a 
city together with its surrounding district enclosed 

* The Tea Thousami Greeks passed from the outside to the of 

the wall of Media ; it was 100 feet bigb, 20 feet wide, and wwi reported 
to theiti as extending 20 parasangs or 600 stadia (=70 miles) in length 
(Xenoph. i\Dab. ii. 4, 12}. Eratosthenes cailed tl t6 

(StralKi, ii. p. 80) : it was seemingly about 26 tulles north of 

Bagdad. 

There is some confui^ion about the wall of Media : Manuert (Geogr. 
der O. und R-v. 2. p. 2S0) and Forbiger also (Alte Geogr* sect. 97 . p. ^16. 
note 94) appear to have eoufoonded the ditch dug special oider of 
Aftaxerx^s to oppose the march of the younger Cyms* with the Nahar- 
Makha €k Royal Canal between the Tigris and tlie Euphrates ; see 
Xeuoph. AnaK i. 7, 15^ 

It is singular that Herodotus makes »o uiatitiou of the wall of Media, 
though hia subject fi. I#i) naturally coadiicls him to it : he seems to 
have sailed down the Euphrates uauat therefore hiu^e 

seen it if it had leaBy extended to the Euphtates, as some authors have 
imagined. Probably, however, it was not kepi up with any care, eyen In 
hli time, seeing that its origjuai usefnlnese was at an end, after the 
of Asia, from the Euxine to the PeYman Gulf, tiecame stihjec^ to 
thii'?P«^ian». 

^''ftjfalbo, xvi* ^ ^ 
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within immense walls, the beiglit an<i* 
which were iij themselves a suflBcient, dd^9^» s<»; 
that the place was assailable only at its galbfe; Jn | 
case of need, it would serve shelter for the ' 
persons and property of the villl^ge-inhabitants in 
Babylonia; and we shall see hereafter how useful 
under trying circumstances snoh a resource was, 
when we come to review the mv^asious of Attica by 
the Peloponnesians, and the mischiefs, occasibimd 
by ii temporary crowd pouring in from the cou|j;tfy, 
so as tq^overcharge the intra-mural accommodations 
of Athens. Spacious as Babylon was, however, it 
is altirmed by Strabo that Ninus or Nineveh was 
considerably larger. 
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If, on one side, the Phenicians were separated from 
the productive Babylonia by the Arabian Desert, on 
the other side, the western portion of tlic same 
desert divided them from the no less productive 
valley of the Nile. In those early tim^ Whjch 
preceded the rise of Greek civilization, their land 
trade enibraced both regions, and they served as 
the sole agents of international traffic between the 
two. Conveniently as their towns were situated for 
maritime commerce with the Nile, Egyptian jea- 
lousy had exc luded Phcnician vessels not less than 
those of the Greeks from the mouths of that river, 
until the reign of Psainmetichus (672-G18 B.c.) ; 
and tl us even the merchants of Tyre could then 
reach Memplds only by means of caravans, employ- 
ing as tlieir 4!istrumeuts (as I have already ob- 
served) the Arabian tribes', alternately plunderer.s 
and carriers. Respecting Egypt, as respecting 
Assyria, since the works of Ilekataeus arc unfortu- 


* Straho, xvi. p. 700, 776, 778 ; Pliny. H. IV vi. 32. " Arabes, mtrum 
Oiciu, 8* innurae.'k populis p«rK teqna in commweiis aut latnxinii.-* 
dtgunt. ; in uniwrmm gentea ilitia»ima!, ut jkpud qu*8 nmiimar ojica 
lUimanoruiia I'arthoramque KubatglAnt— v«nd«i>nbua qua? a raari aut 
sylvis rapi int, nihil invtcem mlimentibu*.” 

The latter part of tbis f>aaj>age of Pliny present* an cnuiiriatkrn *«f- 
firfentlj diatiuct, though by implication only, of what has betto Galled 
the mtreanlilt; (hei>ry in political economy. 
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nately lost, our earliest information is delivedlii^C^ JWgW 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt about 'two 
after the reign of Psarametichus, when it fdiiaed^^f^ 
part of one of the twenty Persian satrapies. The 
Egyptian marvels and peculiarities which he re» * 
counts, are more numerous, as well as more dit 
versified, than the Assyrian, and had the vestiges ' 7 ;-^ 
been effaced as completely in the former as in the [ 
latter, his narrative would probibly have met With f 
an cfjual degree of suspicion. But the hard stiine^ C 
combined with the dry climate of Upper Egypt 
(where a shower of rain counted as a prodigyOi 
have given such permanence to the monuments in 
the valley of the Nile, that enough has remained to 
bear out the father of Grecian history, and to show* 
that ill describing what he professes to have seen, ^ v 
he is a guide perfectly trustworthy. For that which 
he heard, he appears only in the character of a 
reporter, and often an incredulous reporter; but 
though this distinction between his hearsay and his 
ocular evidence is not only obvious, but of the most 
capital moment * — it has been too wite neglected 
by those who depreciate him as a witness. 

* To give one example : — Herodotus mentiana an Ojpinion |^iven to 
him by the yimfifiarunt^s (complioUer) of tlie property of Atkto^ at 
Sais, to the effect that the sources of the Nile were at aa immeaattwdnle 
depth in the inierior of the earth, between atid 

that IVammctichus had vainly tried to sound them yrith a rope 
thousand fathoms in length (ii. 28), In this tale 

lectly deserving of being mounted at least, h||ause it f 0^.^' 

son of considerable station in the country), 

*' this comjitroller seemed' to be 
fesaed to know accurately M 
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Niie It) TIjc raysfwious river Nile, a god > in the eyes of 
H«rJtotw. ancient Egyptians, and still preserving both its 
volume and its usefulness undiminished amidst the 
general degradation of the country, reached the sea 
in the time of Herodotus by five natural mouths, 
besides two others artificially dug: — the Pelusiac 
branch formed the eastern boundary of Egypt, the 
Kanfipic branch 70 miles distant) the western ; 
while the Sebeiinytic branch was a continuation of 
the straight line of the upper river ; from this latter 
branched off the Saitic and the Mendesian arnis”. 
Its overflowings are far more fertilising than those 
of the Euphrates .in Assyria, — partly from their 
more uniform recurrence both in time and cpiaiility, 
partly from the rich silt which it brings down and 
deposits, whereas the Euphrates served only as 
moisture. The patience of the Egyptians had ex- 
cavated, iu Middle Egypt, the vast reservoir (partly, 
it seems, natural and pre-existing) called the Lake 
of Mceris ; and in the Delta, a network of numerous 

introduces it j tks if Herodotus bad told it for a fact — IloXXu 'H/xi- 

Tf Ku\ aXXoo<^vop«v<jii/, alou, 

Many otlier instances might l>e cited, both from ancient mid modem 
writtSrs, of suuHar carelca»a€«ti or injuatice toward# this admirable 
author, 

* Oi Ipht ri>v NtfiAtnv Herod* it. 1>0. 

® 111 ® 8t‘ven inoutha of the Nile, so notorioua in anticiuity, are not 
Conformable to the mcwlern geograpHii' of the country i see Manaert, 
Geogr. der Or, urul Eoiiii, i, 1. p*559. 

The breadth at the ba»e of the Iklta, between Felutium and Kandpus, 
h overstated by f leroddtwa (li. at 3600 «tadia } |)iodoru* (i. 34) and 
Strabo, at 13<K) stadia, which ia near th^ tyuth, thoufli the text of Strabo 
in various passages is iiot uniform M hbis ipatter, and reffuires correction. 
See Ciosskurd's note on Strabo# ii* (note 3. p. 101), and xvii* 
p. IS6 (note §. p. _83SI). at lyo miles 
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caunals ; yet on the whole the han<} of ma#iilid 
less tasked than in Babylonia ; whilst the soil, 
ally enriched, yielded its abundant produce withtmt 
either plough or spade to assist the seed cast in by 
the Ip’sbandman'. That under these circumstances 
a d(^nse and regularly organised population should 
have been concentrated in fixed abodes along the 
valley occupied bf this remarkable river, is no 
iTV'ilter of wonder : the marked peculiariti^ of the 

litMYKl. j, 193. 6 frtros (isft BaVjylonia) oi>, fV 

Af’ytr rcw. (friVf'iL’ ror •norti/iot' dva.i'ialvoUTov fv rtijr dfXtvpaSi, dXX^ )((i£pifl T€ 
tent tj ytip rraam^ Kardrrfp ^ Al- 

■y* rrrtr), t'urureTprpr^nif <\ &t*. 

: JtTi>dotus WHS hiroijued that the canaLs in Egyf>t had been dug by 
tbi labour of that boat of pndoaers whom the victorious Sesofttria 
brought h.Hiu* ftoiu hii coii(|uests {Vi. lOS). I'he canals in Egypt 
served I he pur{«uiie partly of com murheation between the different cities, 
parlh of fi constant .stipply of water to thot?^e towns which were not 
iiiiinediately on the Nile : " that vast river, m constantly at work,'' (to 
the ianiru£if2;v! of Iferoclotus — TotroCroy rv frorapoc icat ovrnjc 
i)ryariKfH . . 11), pparcd the Kgyptians all the toil of irrigation which 

tbi As-vriun cultivator underwent (ii. 14). 

howi r Egypt, as Herodotus ^aw" it, though n contimind dat, was nnfft 
f )i horse or car, from tV>e number of interstKrtiug canals — Mswnros 
mi Amyuihvros (ii, 103)- But Lower Egypt, as Volney saw it, was 
the in the world best suited to the i^ction of cavalry, 

s<* iliJit be pjofi ‘'iuces the native population of the country to have no 
cImhco of ct.ntt uding against the Mamdukea (Volney, Travel?? in Egypt 
and Syria, vuL i. rb. 12. sect. 2. p. 190). The country has reverted to 
Hie state in which, it wa.H {iTrmieripr^ *cti) wderex) before the ^ 

canals were made -one of the many striking illustrations of the differ- 
t i»ce between the Egypt wlach a modern traveller visits, and that which 
Herodotus and even Strabo saW' — eXtp itkmrifv Buapvyma^ «ir* 

(Strabo, wii. 7S8)* 

C onsidertng the early age of Herodotua^ his remarks on the 
gical character of pt as a deposit of thei^cuuiulated mud hjr the 
Nik, api>ear to me most remiwhid»le (ii. Ilaviug uofia^ed num- 
ber nf ymr» iududed in Ms reii|pous belk‘f;hp^^ '|^t eockt*, 

ence of the earth,,' he carries l:]fc\';|0i»nd 

may have been effect^ ;jwt^ to i>T S<>*000 yem^,, oe,^ i» 

the* whole space *0(^‘OTite'’emp^ before I ww&orii'^ (u. It). ' 

Abc?iU the ’Lake of Mmrist'aee a note a Iwthef' on. 
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locality Eeetfi to have brought about such a result, 
in the earliest periods to which human society can 
be traced. Along the 550 miles of its undivided 
course from Sy^n^ to Memphis, where for the most 
part the mountains leav6 only a comparatively 
narrow strip on each bank, as Mell as in the broad 
expanse between Memphis and the Mediterranean, 
there prevailed a peculiar form of theocratic civili- 
zation, from a date which even in the time of He- 
rodotus was immemorially ancient. But when we 
seek for some measure of this antiquity, earlier 
than the time when Greeks were first admitted into 
Egypt in th& reign -of Psammetichua, we find only 
the computations of the priest. s, reaching back for 
many thousand years, first of government by im- 
mediate and present gods, next of human kings. 
Such compulations have been transmitted to us by 
Herodotus, Manetbo, and Diodorus ’ — agreeing in 
their essential conception of the fore-time, with 
gods in the first ]>art of the series and men in the 
second, but differing materially in events, names, 
and epochs : probably, if we possessed lists from 
other Egyptian temples, heside.s those which Ma- 
netbo drew up at Heliopolis or which Herodotus 
learnt at Memphis, we should find discrej)ancies 
from both these two. To compare these lists, and 
to reconcile them as far as they admit of being re- 
conciled, is interesting as enabling us to understand 
the Egyptian mind, but conducts to no trustworthy 
chronological results, and forms no part of the task 
of an histhrmn of Greece. . 

To the Greeks Egypt was a close<l world before 

* Bcp «oU‘ in AfipeiidU to tliis chaf>ter. ,, 
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the reign erf Fiammetichiis* tboiigh al^ir ftiM' 
it gradually Iwk^me an important part of th^t IteSlb 
both of observation and action. The aetoniilmieiit 
which the country created in the m^d of the 
earliest Grecian visitors Hiay be learn# frcMn 

the narrative of Herodotus, who doubtless knew it 
by report long before he went iherei« Both the 
physical and moral features of# Egypt stood in 
strong contrast with Grechm experience : n^ 

only (says Herodotus) does the climate differ fro^ 
all other climates, and the river from all other rivers, 
but Egyptian laws and customs are opposed on 
almost all points to those of other men‘.” ITie 
Delta was at that time full of large and populous 
cities*, built on artifimal elevations of ground and 
seemingly not much inferior to Memphis itself, 
which was situated oil the left bank of the. Nile' 
(opposite to the site of the modem Geiro),. a litdw 
higher up than Hlhe spot where the Delta b^ins. 
From the time when the Greeks fitiaft 
zant of Egypt to the building of Alexandriii and 
the reign of the Ptolemies, Memphis was the first 
city in Egypt, but it seems not to have beei^.always 

* Herodot. Uir35, Alyuirrioi ^fxa pvfmPi^.T^ Kara 
poi€p, Kai r<j> TTOTci^y tfnfaiK frapexpfiKPi^ ^ ol oXXot worupm, tA 

noWh Trdtrra ^fjtfraXiu roTcri 0fa koI mipavr. 

® Theokritua (Idyll. 03) ireltsbratai Ptoieiny Phiiadelpbus king 
of Egypt as ruUag ov^ 33^333 cities : the maimer in which he stringa ( 
these iigupes into threSr hexameter verses is sowwhat mget^ns. The 
priests^ in describing to Hcrodoths the 
they ai^lrmed Egypt to have enjoyed ixiider 

the Persian conquest^ said that t;^ere wem the 

country (ii. 17?)« Ihodoms tel|s iia that dliiiteht aztd 

considerable villag^js wre Egyptian 

(i, 31) for the ancient numbered tind<P'>the^ 

Ptolemies. 



^Thebes and SO — 'there 1^4 becD an earlier period when Thdhes 
Ilypt-of was the seat of Egyptian power, and Upper Egypt 
^nrain of far more consequence than Middle Egypt. Vici- 
wiy time* jjjty to the Delta, which must always have contained 
figypt, but the largest number of citms and the widest surface 
tbe day^ of of productive territory, probably enabled Memphis 
Hfcrodotus. ugorp tlus honour from Thebes, and the pre- 
dominance of Lower Egypt was still farther con- 
firmed when Psammetichus introduced Ionian and 
Karian troops as his auxiliaries in the government 
of the country. But tltfe stupendous magnitude of 
the temples and palaces, the profusion of orna- 
mental sculpture and painting, the immeasurable 
range of sepulchres hewn in the rocks still remain- 
ing as attestations of the grandeur of Thebes — not 
to mention Ombi, Bkifu and Eicphantind— show 
that Upper Egypt was once the place to which the 
land-tax from the productive Delta w'as paid, and 
where the kings and priests who employed it re- 
sided. It has been even contended that Thebes 
itself was originally settled by immigrants from still 
higher regions of the river, and the remains yet 
found along the Nile in Nubia are analogous, both 
in style and in grandeur, to those in t||e Thebais". 

• lUspectiag the mountaeDta of anaent Egyptian art, aee the eom- 
BUry of O. Millter, Archaologie der Kuptt, eect. 315-283, tad a still 
better account and appre^Dtion of them th Carl Schnaaee, Geechicbte 
der Bildenden Kanete hey dea Alten. DHiaeldoif. 1843, vol. i. book ii. 
ch. l and 2. 

In regard to tite C!reda>{Hty and value (Brl^UaBttiefaxy anterior to 
Paammetichttfc, Uter? Ore many esBeBeni remarim by Mr. Kenrick, in 
the preface tO |ie Wk, *Tbe Egypt ot Uetddofha' (the second book 
of Herodotus, ♦wh iiwtee). Abrmt the teewat diacoveriee derived from 
e»e hiero^ypldtis, be ,jaayi, " We know Ont it Wte ^ coatom of jthe 
Kgl^tian kinp to iimeiBie tfas tmples^^^^ obriirics which they reiaed 
Vith th«r wbk dwtiagtMkiag Meroglyphka; b»t in pp 
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What is remarkable is, that both the ooe ailirtiiiC; 
other are strikingly distioguished from the J^ni% 
mids, which alone rmnain to illustrate the siie bf 

-d , , ' 

the ancient Memphis. ’Hiere are no pyramida 
eijthef in Upper Egypt 6r in Nubia ; but on the 
Nile above Nubia, n^r the Ethiopian Merod, py- 
ramids in great number, though of inferior dimen- 
sions, are again found. From whence, or in what 
manner, Egyptian institutions first fl)ok their rise, 
we have no means of determining: but there sedina 
little to bear out the supposition of Heeren* and 
other eminent authors, that they were transmitted 
down the Nile by Ethiopian colonists from Merod. 

one instance do these names, as read by the modern dedpherers 
hieroglyphics on monuments said to have been raised by kmgB before 
PsaniTuetichus, correspond with the names given by Herodotus/* (Pre* 
face, p. xhv.) He farther adds in a note, '* A name which hm been 
read j>honetically Mena, has been found at Thebes, and Mr. Wilkinson 
supposes it to be Menes. It is remarkable, however, that the namea 
which follow are not phonetically written, so that it is probable that 
this is not to be read Besides, the cartouche, w-hich immediately 

follows, is that of a king of the cighteentli dynasty ; so that, at aii 
events, it cannot have been engraved till many centuries after the sap* 
posed age of Mencs ; and the occnrreoce of the name no more decides 
the question of historical existence than that of Cecrops in tlie Parutn 
Chronicle." 

* Heeren, Ideen iiber den Verkehr der Alien Welt, part ii* I, jk 405|* 
The opinion given by Parthey, however (I>e Phtlis Insult, p, iOO, 
Berlin, 1830), may perhaps be jast : Antiquissima iietate eutidem pn* 
pulum, dicamus .^^gyptiacum, Nili ripas iti<k a msnlli nsque'a^ 

^vgyptum inferiorem occupisse, e monume^tomm congruentti appar 
ret : posteriors tempore, tabulia et annalth^ nostrk longe shporiii^ 
alia stirps i£thiopica interlora terrm usque |al cateactam Syeneh»e|| 
obtiiiuit. Ex q«a letate certa rertim notifcWld nm pervenit, 
rum et ASthiopum segregation Jium tteixidbtua 

seriptores Grasd populos acute di8cei%ant/m , - - 

At this moment, and its cataract |prit; the honiidt^ 

people ■■and two ianguages~Kgyptiana , at® 'the.' 

north, Nubians and Berber languai^ to the«uth (Fai^y^ 
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Herodotus certainly conceived Kgyptiaijs and EJtlii- 
opiaus (who in his time jointly occupied the bor- 
der island of Elephantine, which he had himself 
visited) as completely distin«^4rom each other, in 
race and customs not less ‘tflHpiii language — the 
latter being generally of the rMi^ ^bits, of great 
.stature, and still greater j>hy5ical strength — the chief 
part of them suhsi.sting on meat and milk, and 
blest with undsuai longevity. He knew of Merod, 
as the Ethiopian metro[>o!is and a considerable 
city, fftty-two day. 5 ’ journey higher ujt tlic river 
than Elepbantint), but hi.s informants had given 
him mo idea of analogy between its institutions 
and ‘ migration of a 

iarge^^P^r of the Egyptian military ea.ste, ilu- 
rihgiiPitfTeign of Psamifictichus, into Ethiopia, 
whl(i|pi^t communicated civili.sed customs (jn his 
judgnrent; to these southern barbarians. If there 
be really any connection betw’ecn the .social plue- 
nomena of Egypt and those of IMeroe, it seems 

^ CoriipArr* lirradot. ii- j ni, 10—25 ; Stralxj. xvsi. p.. 

Herodotus given the dt'scriplicn of the a- armour and appearance m part 
of the army of (vii. 60> ; th-.-y paint ^ d Ibeir Uofiiea : courtpare 

Plm. H. N. 31). Iduvr htiiu* .Kthiof^a was vtaitltd in lim thnr, 

may ht^ gathered fiont the teaoi of statnuentu- acxJordit»f^' |)io- 
eiorus (i. 37^, no Gr4^ek«. vi.utvd :t earlier than. tW ci>'peditif)ii of 'Ftolf*-* 
n\y PhiladelphuS'-r-^jL'Ttoyir #;*•' ra ntfti ro^t r^hrovv Touruev, nap- 

^iKtv^vpa, lliodorut however Jntorrect in .staying that no 
Grf*ek had ever goiin as far ?touthward pa the frontier of Egypt : llero- 
'Vdo* rertaiidy visited Klephanttnt% probably other alao. 

1'be At ate men ta rfcspecting the th^Mrrattoftl state of 
perior civilifvationmme yrom Bhxioniii (hi. 2^,5, 7>^ 
and Idiiiy (M N. vS, 20-33)^ i^nch iatrr tlian 

seeuitt to have Imd no oidcr ^formanta teforv him ' 

than Agathurcliid^tj and Ai'te&iddma, both in the 

(Oiod. iii; 10). ‘bV ' 
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more reasonable to treat the latter as derlvatite 
from the former'. • ^ , 

'fbe population of Egypt was classified into cer- 
tain castes ot her^itnry professions, of which the 
number was not ^Ksiotly defined, and is represented 
differently by different authors. The priests stand 
cieaiiy marked out, as tbe order richest, most pow- 
f rful and most venerated — distributed all over the 
cumitry, and possessing exclusively the means ol 
leatiingand writing®, besides a vast amount of nar- 
ouive matter treasnied up in the memory , the 
wluib stock of medical and physical knowledge 
tiieu attainable, and those rudiments ctf geometry 
/ir raiher land-measuring) which were so often 
called into use in a country annually inundated. 

To each god, and to each temple, throughout • 
EgVjif, lands and other proj>ertie..s belonged, where- 
by the munerou.s hau l of priests attached to him 
wi re maintained : it .seems tut» that a farther por- 
tion of the lands of the kingdotn was set apart for 
them in individual property, though on this point 
no certainty is attainable. Their a.scendcncy, both rri«**. 
direct and indirect, over tiu' minds of the people, 
w as imtiiease ; they prescribed that minute ritual 
luider which the life of every Egyptian, not except- 

K ?id OiiKlor. liu 3. 

® fi'erodot. ii- 37- 3c rrv^Acr<r«i- wA^rm* 

8ic, He is fisloidehed at llie reteii|i^eue»g of their memory i, 

Boim of them had more stories to tcU thart one wiiom he had ever 
atm (iL y7«^H)0i Ihodor. >■ j| |^ > 

11ttji8eord:..|ri>«# conveys ffh moiJera m idea very difmnt 

fmm/tliist lif th«f Egyptian were^ a profeMion, hut m or™ 

den comprising many occupations and pmfe^bus-— Jusephtts -tlie Jtw 
was i» luftiiuer an icar^ yim$ (con^' Apion. c. 3)* 
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ing the king hiuiself, was passed, and which was 
for themsplves more fall of harassing pai'ticularities 
than for any one else®. Every day in the year be- 
longed to some particular god, and the priests alone 
knew to which. There were difierent gods in eveiy 
Nome, though Isis and Osiris were common to all 
— and the priests of each god constituted a society 
apart, more or less important, according to the 
comparative celebrity of the temple : the high 
priests of Hephsestos, whose dignity W'as said to 
have been transmitted from father to sou through 
a series of 311 generations'* (commemorated by the 
like number of colossal statues, which Herodotus 
himself saw), were second in importance only to 
the king. The property of each temple included 
troop.s of dependents and slaves, who were stamped 
%vith “ holy marks^,” and who must have been nu- 
merous in order to suffice for the large buildings 
and their constant visitors. 

The n.iti- Ne.xt in importance to the sacerdotal caste were 

tary oi-.At, , .f -i i ' * 

the military caste or order, whose native namc'^ 
indicated that they stood on the left-hand of the 

^ Diodonn (L ro-7!>) an e}aborat« descri jetton of tbe airmastic 

strictoess with whkh the daily duties of the Egyptian king wer ; mea- 
sured out hy the priest?^ : compare Plutarch^ Be laid, et Osirid p, 
who refers to Hekatmis (probably Hekatiaiis of Aixilra) and Eu«ioxii*# 
The pri^a represented that Peamiuetichua was the first Egyptian kihg 
who broke through tlie priestly canon limiting the royal allowance of 
wine i compare Strabo, xifii. p, 70. 

Ilie Ethiopkn kings at Merol are satdio have been jeept in the like 
pupillage by the priestly order, until a Mg' named during 

the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ia emand|«it«d himiell' and 

pat the chief prksls to death (Diodor. iiL 6)* 

» Hermiot. ii. 8M3, » Hefodot. ii. 148. 

* lierodot. ii, 113. '«rr(yp«m* Ipd. ^ HerodoE 









tEfttil, wftile the prieets occupied the^ 
were tlassided into Kalamnes aiid HeintoP^hili 
occupied landein eig;hteeu partlouler Noiaes or |wb^ 
Vinces, principally in JLower l^ypt; The fCalasidci^ 
had once amounted to 1 60,000 men, the jEtermotyfali 


to 250,000, when at the maximum of ltb|4e popular 
tion ; but that highest point; had long be^' phsl' 
in the time of Herodotus, maU',Wt^’.^fc&. 
soldier caste was assigned a ^t^iop aif land e<|^ 
to about 6 1 English acre#, ;|‘r«e f^om any tax j but 
what measures were taken to keep the lots of ian4 
in suitable harmony with a fluctuating number 
holders, we know. not. The statement of Hero*^’* 


clotus relates to a time long pjist and gone, and' 
describes what was believed, by the priests with 
whom he talked, to have been the primitive con-*- 
stitution of their country ante^|Kl{^i!f^e Tersian 
con(|uest ; the like is still more true, respecting thC* 
statement of Diodorns*. The latter says that the. 
territory of Egypt was divided into thtei^ parts-^. 
one part belonging to the king, ,anotS^ lo the 
priests, and the remainder to tlm soldiers* ; h«l 
language seems to intims^te that every Nome was 
so divided, and even that the three portions werot 
equal, though he does not expressly say so, Tlie 
result of these statements, combined mtl^he 
story of Joseph in the Book of iGrenesk^ pl&S 
be, that the lands of the pries^ and the sc^Oirsi 
were regarded as pnvjyic^ed prrm^y 
from-'aH burthens, while 'tlie 
considered as the,pm|»i*y ,of,^OT Iti^'SllJ 

" ‘ . Heroattt, i. fillPm t ‘ i. fsL ' ' ' - ■ ' "> ' ■■■Vv.' 

* modx>r.i,fd 

,vot. lit;":''" 'V 3 A';,/ 
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ev^ it a fixed pro|«)rtioD, one>££tk 

of total pi^uce, leaving the test in the htiock 
of the cultivators’. We are told that Setbos, 
priest of the god Phtha (or Hephaestos) at Mem» 
phis and afterwards named King, oppressed the 
military caste and deprived them of their lands, in 
iwdn^ ft» which they withheld from him their aid 
when Egypt was invaded by SennMiherib —and 
also that in the reign of Psammetichus, a large 
; number ^40,000) of these soldiers migrated into 
Ethi<^ia fiOrn a feeling of discontent, leaving their 
wives and children behind them®. It was Psam- 
metiofaus who first introduced Ionian and Karian 
mercenaries into the countiy, and began innova- 
tioiMt on the ancient Egyptian constitution ; so that 
the disafiection towards him, on the part of the 
native soldiers, no longer permitted to serve a» 
exclusive guards to the king, is not difficult to ex- 
plain. The Kalasiries and Jlermotybii were inter- 
dicted from every description of art or trade. There 
oah be little doubt that under the Persians their 
knds vwBrc made subject to the tribute, and this 
rmj partly explain the frequent revolts which they 
maintained, with very considerable bravery, against 
Periiaa kings. 

il^tMlatus enumerates five other rsojes (so he calls 

ibcmt tile ,’f , 

ctetes. • '■' ' ' '' 

^ Beeidefl reist orllm r«c#vi5fl by tlie Egyptinn kings, 

tli«^ setm also to 8tnio njenttcma 

an island in Nile (in, tke c^ekrated for extraordinary 

excellence of its dide^^iainis; tkeSrkoie of this^islniMl belong^ to the 
- kings, witkont p1ket t it yieltM a large reiwane, and 

paast^ i^o tke kSnds of the Eoman government in Strabo's time (xvii, 

\ v'/y* ■ • ■ ^ ^ . V 

^ Herodot* iL aOr-Ul., 
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' her4siooa^« 

pUots ;' an 'eDuitt^cati<pi liludli ' 
mnc^ Bk it takei-'i^ 
who ioiist always. .oonotitoted .-ilia'' oi ''' 
the ^pulation^ it is per^pa iar this vcq^ ineasfMa 
that -they a3*e not amnpi^^ us tbe^.^rr-n<ot 
ing out specially marked or cacmgra^t^ toother, 
like the five abova^named, and fiberefoio not seea|r > 
ing"to constitute m race apart. The distribution 
Diodorus, who speicifies (over and ^sove priests and 
soldiers) husbandmen, hei:;dsmen, and mrtificera, 
embraces much more completely the whole popui- 
lation* ; it seems more tlm statemmit of a redeoting 
man, pushing out the principle of here<hitary*^ocait> 
pations to its consequences ; (and the oommmite 
which the historian so abundantly interweaves with 
hie narrative show that such was the character (d* 
the authorities wliich he tbllowed ;) — 'while the list 
given by Herodotus comprises that which struck 
his observation. It seems that a certain peopoiticm 
of the soil of the Delta consisted of nukiah^a^p int 
eluding pieces of habitable ground, hdt impenelia?- 
ble to an invading enemy, and favourable oidy to the 
growth of papyrus and other aqi|atic plants; 
portions of the Delta, as well asqf the upp^^Vidl^' 
in parts where it widenM to the i^twei^ib Wecahc^^i^ 
wet for the culture of grain, theiigh proMcin||j^ « 
richest herbage,, and 

of Egyptian heid'smen,^,‘yi|ih:'^« ''i®'il^^ 

. * md0r. 

IdMi- tlieT den ^ 

, ' : .v: ' 











»^tl^^ll^esittii|^Ml^ftei^■»,^"^ 

■ ' . heM ■mptttii^i^lUrthe 'titce of switi^bordfiwere. haled 
and de^be^ Irom the extreme anti|)hthy of all other 
£li^|>tians which animal yet could not 

be nltogethar' proi^rihed, because there were cer- 
tain pecohdreliccasm^^ it was imperative 

to oShr him in sacrifice to Seldnd or Dionysus. 
Heatidotus acquaints us that the swineherds were 
interdicted from all the temples, and that they 
always intermarried among themselves, oftler 
tegj'ptians disdaining such an alliance — a statement 
which indirectly intimates that there was no stand- 
ing objection against intermarriage of the remaiji- 
ing castes with each other, ^flie caste or race of 
interpreters began only with the reign of Pmname- 
tichus, from the admission of Greek settlers, then 
for the first time tolerated in the country, l^boagh 
they were half Greeks, the historian does, not note ' 
them as of inferior account, except as cdfelparad 
with the two ascendant castes of soldiers eld 
priests ; moreover the creation Of a new caste sh^nWs 
that there was no consecrated or unohangeahle total 
number. * ,4i* 

3' 

Those whom Herodotus denoihinatos tmdesinen 
ofjEgypt, {xai^'koi) are doubtless identical with the artisans 
{nrx/ircu) Specified by DiodoruJli^the town-popula- 
tion generally as di8tie|;ulahefd fnittt that of the 

y Set the eitwUon ftom' Ideea, 

■p- 1^90 i also' ‘ 

The expresnoft e# Heroddtn»-4)l 

oWoiw— indicate* Oiet tlNi portioa «f thi toil uecdupastan ■mmaat 
■ . iBcnindderable. 

' T*»6' iah«iWta«ie,«f ttW'WttWi kibwent wwt Wsi^ 

popdk^h.(lb||||.l.)3‘|"3; v’; , '’,r 
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country. 

vi'^eniiEgypt ' WfiMi' <xtvere4’::#*th:;i#!6.*0'ri''^i 
were na4uermii9i>r-tke 

^of tho«saiaidsii'in''yast bai^^BtO'’Oi3nk>'©r-«>*^kF 
raahy holy pisices, coirtbiiiiiflg enjojy 

metit’. Ba Ijlgypt, we^fing wk» a trade/ 

Greece it was the domestic 

and Herodotus treats it us one oMEo^e revCti^ls 0# 
the .order of nature which were rgSi buly in JBgyfptii 
that the w’eaver staid at home plying Ms Web whiljlP 
his wife went to market. • The process of emhatot"* 


ing bodies wa-i elaborate and uiiirersal, giving 
ployment to a large special class of men : the pfo» * 
fusion of edifices, obelisks, sculpture and painting, 
all executed by native workmen, required a laiige 
body c'f trained sculptors *, who in the mechanic 
branch of their business attained a high caEcellfence. 


’ Hcrodot. ii, ft})- 00 . 

® Htirodot, ii. 35; 8oplwkl. O^dip. Colon. 5J3’2 : whfife tht 
cited bi’ the Scholia.st out uf Nfinphoddms b a. retxiJiirlli^ie enampb 
of the haidt of ingenious’ Orc^ks to reprfet^iint ait ciistOtil& whbK 
thoiiglit worthy of notice, m having emanated from tho dumgti of aome 
great wvercign : here NymphodCims iatroclnciss SetOBtrrb m 
tJio custom m c^uetftion, in ortler that the KgypliimB mghi: be ronilemsd 


cflViiiinaic. , , ' "’ ' 

® The process of embaimmg b inmntely ttecribeel (Herod. I ■ ' 
the word which he.aiie*f for it b the same m, that ' 

iifth - — : compare St raho, xvh p. 7^4^ V"'\ '' 

l^trfert exactiie^b of execution, mastery of the hl^eat ^ 

uti deviating obedience to certain' m\m a£ prnpy mn, 


terlftticM of Egyptian sculpture. There firt 
iiheli6k$ not severed from the rook, but havi 
ready arlorneti with hieroglyphic^ $ ad certaifi' 
the fourtli side with preebion 

All of 'Egypt, hdyr#|4t*' weiii'1 

feelihf® |ihr^Na»|^‘ i^i 

wliilch, 

aally 


seen 'In tliiif 

i'"'" 


" 'Hmf 
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tp*** II. 


ProfoiiB^d 
fubr^ii&sioii 
of thf 
people. 


M(»t of th* »nimals in Egypt were objects of reli- 
gious rewtrenct, and many of them ^ere identified 
in the closest manner with particular gods. The 
order of priests included a large number of here- 
ditary fevers and tenders of these sacred animals*. 
Among the sacerdotal order were also found the 
computers of genealogies, the infinitely subdivided 
practitioners in the art of healing, &c.®, who enjoyed 
good reputati^^Mhd were sent for as surgeons to 
Cyrus and BSMlile. Tlie Egj’ptiaii city -population 
was thus exceedingly nuraerou.s, so that king 
Sethon, when called upon to resist an invasion 
without the aid of the military caste, might; well 
be supposed to have formed an army out. the 
tradesmen, the artisans, and the market-jieh^ ’ : ” 
and Alexandria, at the commencement of the* dy- 
nasty of the Ptolemies, acquired its numerous and 
active, inhabitants at the expense of Memphis and 
the ancient ^owms of Lower Egvpt. * 

The mechanical obedience and fixed habits of the 
mass of the f2gyptian population (not priests or sol- 
diers) w^as n point which made much inipregsion upon 
Grecian o! servers • so that ^lon is said to have 
introduced at Athens a custom prevalent in Egypt, 
whereby the Nomarch or chief of each Nome was 
reijuired to investigate every man’s means of livipg, 
and to punish with death those who did not furnish 

' Herodot. ii. 65-72? rtiido*. i. 83-aO} «t Omu 

p. 380. , . ' ■ , ' 

ftll tills m tJie Obeltiik 

'Matarea p, , 

® .Jlerodot. ti. ; Jii. 1, It fe of tli« of 
tioii BalsyloOkiuiF tintl tlie latter isnii no 

ot brotsglit oat tine «kk inlo tlit aMiricet*pliic« to |i#it by 

tte sympathy m$ idvka/of ipyy. , 
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evidence of some recognised occupation l 

not seem that the ii^titutioa of Caste 
though ensuring unapproachable aacefufeWy 
Priests and much consideration to the Soldicr8,>'1W|s 
attended with any such profound debasement to 
the rest as that which falls upon the lowest caste dr 
Sudras in India — no such gulf between them as , 
that between the Twice-l>om and the Once-bom 
the religion of Brahma. Yet ^ose gtupettdM» 
w orks, which form the permanent memorials of me 
country, remain at the same tiine'’aS proofs of t»e 
oppressive exactions of the kings, and of tlie reck- 
less caprice with which the lives ^ well as the , »#, 
contributions of the people were lavished. One 
Inindred and twenty thousand Egyptians were said poMd^ *,•« 
to have perished in the digging of the canal, which inntro^ 
king Nek6s began but <lid not finish, batween the 
Pclusiau ann of the Nile and the Red Sea® ; while 
the construction of the two great pyramids, attri- 
buted to the kings Cheops and ChephrSn, was de- 
scTibed to Herodotus by the priests as a period of 
exhausting labour and extreme suffering to the 
whole Egyptian people — and j'et the great laby- 


^ ilerodot. iii. 

- Ilenulrit, ii. 158. Ilea*! tlie account of the ftAUodatioii ot" 
burii" by lVt«T the Great t — Au milieu decea ti^fomies^irrandes 
qui fuwaieijt ka amuseutens du ctar.et de la gperre terrible qui ro€ca|M>l| 
rotttre Cbarkft XIL, ii jeta ics foudemena de rimjwrtimte Tjille et 
port de P^terabourg, m .1714, <ia«a tm »Uwe||Is oii il n’/ avait#p«a 
cabane. Pierre travaiUa de aea mauia ii la-^|^rc*niere maiwni ficmifli 
lerebuta: dm outrim furent forces de v^r sur ce ta-d mat-/ 
Baltique^ tics 'frontitb^sa d'Jtatradw, ^ b^da dae h Mer 
la Mer Caapietine^ II ,perit pka de eeni y bs ItemiHiea dluW' "I#, 'tra- ; 
vaui qubl fallut Mm, etdajis le a ’ latigtiea S la dketta ^ 

mais enin la esinte/' (Voltiure^Abc^AiMii'iuy PWw 'k , 

(Butrea ed. Par;»i iiM# lowi, / 
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. Iwft'lmiit by the Dodekai^s) 

appeare^U) a more stupendous work than the 
Pyram5d*80 that the toil employed upon it cannot 
hlife been less desttihetive. The moving of such 
vast ^hiasses of stone as were seen in the ancient 
edifices both of Upper and Lower Egypt, with the 
imperfect mechanical resources then existing, must 
have tasked the efibrts of the people yet more se- 
verely than the excavation of the half-finished canal 
of Nekbs Indeed* the associations with which the 
P)''raTnids were connected, in the minds of those 
w'ith whom Herodotus conversed, were of the most 
odious character. Such vast works, Aristotle ob- 
serves, are suitable to princes who desire to con- 
Bunje the strength and break the spirit of their 
people : with Greek despots, perhaps such an in- 
tention n>«y have been sometimes delilreratcly con- 
ceived, hut the Egyptian kings may be presumed to 
have foliowed chiefly caprice of; love of porap^ — 
sometimes views of a permanent benefit to be 
achieved- — as In the canal dfNek&s and the vast 
reservoir of Mccris*, with its chaonel joining the 

* Jierofiot. ii* 124-1^9* X4mp r^rpttfjui is Tt*> wfWKOv. 

(Diodor, u 63-^4.) 

(Oicwiom® ob8erv<*») SKms 

wapa roii; <riryypa<^#9<rtA', t thcti alltidc-s 

discrepaitt afcwien Hbowt irf'tili* 'Pyramid®^ and 

the their cwiatractcirfi. This ucrnfaspioiik* df the- conapkte waiAt 
i''.f trustworthy t«i»pectiiig the mmt; ediice® of 

Dow'cr EgypV, fQtm» M htrticiug coh^tmt witll which 

DiofiorSs' had gmit' <c. 4'#!, that thi' , 

tiooallj "hattded down^frotit i%ig^ Egy'fJtt**! 

MngE/' ' ,, 

that of m '-frfettl'- 

i^ai’voir, though 
eoih3e^.l0«i with''‘thev|!l#r'% m 

M Bera^ot, ^ ^ 









i^iver.*^ ' they 
strength an4 even llna 

Satictity^ n|:.<eiMn:»n‘":iife ■^i»’rsiPy*ry«|6^< 
particular ^.animals in ■ ■ 
tiuence fut leligiiCnts geeuiuln Irarn 
tables, 'wetm among the maricect 
life* and served pre-eminently to ii(|ii|^?i^ 
country that air of i 
Herodotus remarked indt. 
bulk, called Apis at Memphis and Mhevia at 
polls, seem to have enjoyed a sort of national 
ship ‘ ; the ibis, the cat, andbthe dog were throng^iont 
most of theNomes venerated during life, embalmed 
like men after death, and if killed, avenged by. the 
severest punishment of the oifending party ; hut the 
veneration of the crocodile was confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes and the Lake of Mceris. 
veins of religious sentiment, which dtstingulifeed 
Egypt from Phenicia and Assyrianot lees than from 
Greece, were explained by the native pMeste j#er 
their manner to Heridotus, thohgh he dedimm 
from pious scruples to communicatdNvhat was tdd 


miles in circiimfercpce, but tbc cpmmttnicaiitioo 
censed/' Herodotus gives the circumf«reih(^ 

4CK> and 450 miles. -v ' 

1 incline to believe that tiicre was uhore 0<: Uie 
than Mr* KtJotick supposes, tbou#i',di^blbm, 
tural. , ^ ' ' 

^ Herodot. ii. ^*-*46, 65-7Slf lii^ : 

It is surprisliiiE to iod 
^ '' :inetitli»u. of tbe., :moiistig»iiS' i . 

^ tile 'foat> in' tlib' Mendestan HoHio/^inlar^vl 
,I^bdjat:iiad also ' 

god#' 




•y'Jt , . 

tdt OOIltibB«4 » 

vetf ecdif eCe^ Feticl^ina, and the of 

dliCeriiM^ p^vanst 1 ^ in Diodorus and Plutarch, 
to M^iount #GNr their oi%tn, partly by legends, partly 
by thfioryj will give little satisfactiim to any ^ne®, 
BgyptiM iDioogh Thebes first, and Memphis aftemards, 
^M&om wore undotdttedly the principal cities of ]^ypt, yet 
if the dynasties of Manetbo are at idl U^stworAy 
coontiy. even in their general outline, the Egyptian kings 
were not taken unifoitnly either from one or the 
. other. Manetbo enumerates on the whole twenty- 
six difier^t: dynasties or families of kings, anterior 
to the conquest of the countrj^ by Kambysfis — the 
Persian kings between Kambysds and the revolt of 
the Egyptian Amyrtseus in 405 a.c. constituting 
his twenty-seventh dynasty. *Of these twenty-six 
dynasties, banning with the year 5702 a.c^ the 
first two are Thinites — rtbe third and fourth, id«m» 
pbites — ^the fifth, from the island of Elephaij|i|j|r-^ 
the sixth, seventh and eighth, again Memji^lils — 
the ninth and tenth, Herakleopolites— the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth, Diospoli^jw Thebans — 
the fourteenth, Cboites — the fifteen^ and sixteenth, 
Kj^ksos or Shepherd Kings — the seventeen^, S|pp- 

and smx^eedid by Diospo- 
(n.c. 1655^1327, in which is 


included Eameses the gn^t E||^|itia;p Oon<|aermr, 
identified^ by many authors 1411 

^^'-'tw^^-drst,: Tanit(iiH--4|^^ '©ubae-' 

'.'iftes-rthe t^i^ty-thhp^^l^ttT^tefe 


ii. es,: 
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- '•HlS'Wilfo; or '-ORBECK. 

(a little beTi^. the time wbCT the dynasty of the 
Merkinadaa m'^Lydia was commencing in the per- 
soii of Gygfe), we tlrace events tending to alter the 
relation which previously subsisted between these 
countries, by continued aggressions on the part of 
the Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh — Suhmineser 
and Senncieherib. The former having conquered 
and led into captivity the ten tribes of Israel, also 
attacked the Phenician towns on the adjoining 
coast : Sidon, Palaj-Tyrus, and Ake yieUled to him. 
but Tyre itself resisted, and having endured for rive 
years the hardships of a blockade with partial oh- 
stmclion of its continental aqueducts, was enabled 
by means of its insular position to maintain iiule- 
pendence. It was just at this period that the t;»re- 
cian estayislnnents in Sicily were forming, and 1 
ha\ e already remarked that the pressure of tire 
Assyrians upon Phenicia probably had some effect 
in determining that contraction of tire Phenician 
occupations in Sicily which really took place 
(B.r. 730-720). Respecting Sennacherib, we are 
informed by the Old Testament tliat he invaded 
Judaea, and -by Heiwlotus (who calls him king 
of the Assyrians and 'Arabians) that he assailed 
the pious king Sethos in Egypt: in both cases his 
amjy experienced a miracufous repulse and de- 
struction. After' this, the Assyrians of Nineveh, 
either torn by intestilie disa^ilsiGn, or shaken by 
the attacks of the Medes, appfiar no longer active ; 
but about the year 030 B.c;, the Assyrians or Chal- 
deans of Babylon manifest a formidable and in- 
creasing po\y:e#., ,.I,t is moreover "during this centup'y, 
that the old;roiiit|»e-)^the;Egy pthm. kings r 

through,' andj; a^'ffl|^-.',,policy..,di»playe^^'::toa^ I 









reignera by PaaoMne&bm'^ijpiiil^ 

open^'i' to Grp^n. .'jaQd 'i^ttlpKi;'<^.' 
iBaccessibleNilp/', '/A- 


liprodotQs 4rt#» a pparliedi diBtisiiCraWft bdilflNip: 
the liuito5Fy of £gy|Kt before PaamaMtiohop 00 tbb 
following 'period ; tboformeS*' be giyes 
tion of the priests, without profoaSing to guaraati^ 
it — the latter he evidently beIi€W€|lto bp well-ast^-r 
taioed’. And we lind that from Psaminptiphl^ 
downward, Herodotus and Manetho are in tolerp^ite 
harmony, whereas even for the sovereigns ooc^llplri' 
iiig the last fifty years before Psammetichus, the®® 
are many and irreconcileable discrepaneies between 
them*; but they both agree in stating that i*saijfi- 
metichus reigned fifty-four years. So important an KiWi 
event, as the first admission of the Greeks into OMi* 
Egypt, was made, by the informants of Herodotus^ 
to turn upon two prophecies,* After the death ^ 

Sethos, king and priest of Ilephsestos, who left no 
son, Egypt became divided among twelve kings, of ' ' 
whom Psararaetichus was one: it was under thi^ij, 
dodekarchy, according to Herodotus; tliat the 
vellous labyrinth near the Lake of Moeris wa| jOO^ 
structed. The twelve lived and 
time in perfect harmony, but a propj^ey hnd 
made known to them, that t|^ 
make libations in 'the tesnple c^jteepbnaj^sj 
a brazen goblet, woul<t;^'ijpf Of<^.«ll;'Bgy|^* 
if happened that; <me.’v;|^y: 'Wh!i!i 

. » ''itoe ^^terowetn ' 

»n4 d>« HttbdiWTB 

in. t)i«'A|>p«n||-'# " 
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aiwied id' tliiit tedtple to offer sacrifice^ the high 
prit^st broti^hi oat by ofaistake oii||r eleven golden 
goblets instet^ of twelve, and Psarametichus, left 
without a goblet, made use of hi% brass helmet as 
a subs^tt^. Being tlius considered, though un- 
inteutioBldly, to have fulfilled the condition of the 
prophecy, by making libations in a brazen goblet, 
he became an object of terror to his eleven col- 
leagues, who united to despoil him of his dignity 
and drove him into the inaccessible marshes. In 
this extremity he sent to seek counsel from the 
oracle of L5t6 at But6, and received for answer an 
assurance, that “ vengeance w'ould come to him by 
the hands of brazen men showing themselves from 
the seaward . ’ ’ His faith was for the moment shaken 
by so startling a concei>tiou as that of brazen men 
for his alUcs ; but the prophetic veracity of the 
priest at Butd was speedily shown, w'hen ;ia asto- 
nisVjed attendant came to a<;quaint him in his lurk- 
ing-pla«-.e. that brazen men were ravagitig fhe sea- 
coast of the Delta. It was a horly of Ionian 0^ 
Karian soldiers, who had landed for pillage, and the 
messenger who came to inform PsanimetichoH hftd 
never before seen men in an entire suit of bw&en 
armour. Tlrat prince, satisfied that these were the 
allies whom the oracle had marked efUt for him, 
immediately entered into negoti!|tion with the 
louians and Karians, enlisted them; iii his servic.e, 
and by their aid in conjunctioni with his’ other par- 
tisans overpowtared the pidier eleven kings--^hu8 
makmg himeelf the one rtiler of Egyj^*. > 

* Hwodot. il.'t497'iSS; /lliw of 

'tito geiiihic tite bf 
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Sach was the tale by which the j^hanai:' 

of an Egyptian biog with Greotaa mere«aiafii% 
the 6rst introduction of Oreeka into Egypt, Tiw^iO^ 
coua,tedl|^|^d digidhed: ^ ; Wl^t lolioaiitd 
auth^tl^ro' more important/*%8^i*riB||^|is- pr^^ 
vided a settlement and lands for hk new' i^^ on 
the Pelusiac or eastern- branch of the Nife, a littie 
below Bubastis. 'fhe lonians were planted on one 
side of the river, thf iKarians on the other 5 add Ae « ,, , 

place was made to,^!i^e as a military position, pot 
only for the defence of the eastern border, but alto 
for the support of the king himself against malcon^- 
tents at home : it was called the StratopMa, or the 
Camps*. He took pains moreover to facilitate the •!; 

intercourse between them and the neighbouring in- • 

liabitants by causing a number of Egyptian children 
to be domiciled with them, in order to learn the 
Greek language, and hence sprung the Interpreters, 
vsbo in the time of Herodotus constituted a fKjr- ■ ' 

manea! hereditary' caste or breed. _j':- 

Thougli the chief purpose of this first>ioreign : 

settlement in Egypt, between Pelusiutnjj4nd Bu- 
baslis, ^\;is to create an independent miliary force, 
and with it a fleet, for the king, yet it was of course SSlitk’ ' 

■■■ , KSli 

dor US givc'3 au acrcomit more btstoiicaily bmt iiot ti.'. ’ 

well btvc had any posit-ive authorities for that-pei'iod* and ha da/ 
semingiy tht* ideas of Greek authiora of tha^days of the 


FmmmeticJras (he UdU m)^ at one of the twilve 

and lo the neighbouring part of tli^ -Delta open«sd a 
viousiy iinknown in Egyrpt, with GfUf^a an<l m 

tlxat his eleven colkagoes 
attack him. He raised an atmy 
them (Diodor. i. 66**47). gim 

metichni and the Kadan mw6miarkta { vMw S)t 
’ Hnrodot. iu 154. 
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an dpeAi4i^?4j|^h for- communication and traffic to 
all Greeks andKtoiill Phenicians, such as had never 
before been .available. And it was speedily followed 
‘lyy. tlie throwing open of the K.an6pic or westernmost 
branch of the rivjer for the purposes of trade spe- 
cially. According to a statement of Strabo, it was 
in the reign of Psammetichus that the Milesians 
with a fleet of thirty ships made a descent on that 
part of the coast, first built a fort in tiie immediate 
neighbourhood, and then ]>resenl!y fountled the 
town of Naukratis on the right hank of the Ivanupic 
Nil(!. There is much that is jjerplexing in this 
aflirinatiou of Strabo ; but on the w hole I am in- 
clined to think that the establishment of the Greek 
factories and merchants at Naukratis may be con- 
sidered as dating in the reign of Psammetichus'' — 


* Strabo, XviL fi. HOI. Kat ro 7rX<ctTci'r«s^ yap tVl 

^VafApf)Ti)(Ov rffidKoifra vm'O-lv MtXj}rrir*c Ktaiftlpi7 fouroy twp 

Kartcrjj^ov its to rrrd^rt ro fKfidvT€S cV€i^*<rCT|^ tA 

}t,€X^tv KTLO-pa" xpdvi^ K difanX^vaavTfs ds rop SatJrtAro*" t opt\v, Koi¥"(ipav^ 
’^Ipupov, irdXiv ficTtcrdv 'SavKpartv ov froXv rr}s 3S;i(«dmp 

V7r€p^ep, 

\Vb«t is meant by the allusicm to Kyaxar^s, or to Inuru8,^in this 
passage. 1 <iri not aaderstand. We know nothing of any relations 
either between Kyaxaren and Psamthetichue, oi* between Ivyaxartis anti 
the Milesians : morev^ver, if by tcard Ktfa^pij be meant tn time o/ 
KyaxarH, &.> Oni Uanslators render it, we have in immediate auccessioTi 
€wl ^appTjrixov — Kara Kva^dpij^ with the same meaning, whi^sh is «.to 
say the least of it) a very awkward sentence. The words avros de rSiiif 
Mribmp look not unlike a coinnsent added by some early reader of Strabo, 
who could not understand why Kyaxar^s should be here mentioned, 
and who noted his diflSculty in words which have subsequently found 
their way into the text. Then again Inarm belongs to the period be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars ; at least we know no other 
person of that tmme than the chief of the Egyptian revolt against Persia 
(llmcyd, i. 114), who is sppken of as a ‘'Libyan, the son of Psam- 
metiebas/* The mention of Kyaxar^s therefoire herit ap peart numeanw 
ibg, while that of Inarus is an anachronism : possibly the story that 
the Milesians founded Naukratis " after having worsted Inaru|ft in a s#la* 
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Naukratis being a city of Egyptian origin in which 
these foreigners were permitted to take up thuir 
abode — not a Greek colony, as Strabo would have u# 
belicvev The language of Herodotus seems rather 
to imply that it was king Amasis (between whom 
and^he death of Psanuiietichus there intervened 
nearly half a century) who hist allowed Greeks to 
settle at Naukratis ; hut on comparing what the 
historian tells us respecting tfie court Rhodfipis 
and the hrother of :'aj>pli6 the poetess, it is evident 
that tluire must have: been both Greek trade aild 
Greek e.stabli8hiiteuls in that town long before 
Agiasis came to the throne. We may con.sider 
^ll^that both ihc eastern and western mouths of 
TT^r^i'iie became ojiea to the Greeks in the dass of 
Psainincticlm^ , the former as leading to the head- 
cjuarlcTs of tlie mercenary Greek troops in Egyptian 
pay — tfie latter for jmrpuses of trade. 

M JkVhile tliis event allbrded to the Greeks a valuable 
. enlargement both of their traflic and of their held of 
‘observation, it seem.s to have.occi\sioued an internal 
revolution in Egypt. The Nome of Bubastis, in 
which the new military settlement of foreigners was 
is numiiered among those occupicil by the 
f Wjd'lian military caste' : whether their lands were 
t taken away from them, wc do not know, but 

may havr i.rr.v\n out of the otytnoltjgy of uainc Naukratis, 
"in tiic iniovi of otu- \vht> foi.Ml the son of rhammetichus men- 

tioned two coiittu h’ - aflrrwanis, and itientilicd the two Psamtnetichus’s 
• with t-ach otlier. 

lire statoment of Si mho lias been copied by Steph. Byz. v. Nov- 
Kpanif, Kusebius also announces (Cbron, i. p, J68) the Milesians as 
tiie fotin^s of Naukratis, but puts the event nl 7^3 b.c,, during what 
he calls $bg^!ilrsian thalassokraty : sec Mr. Fynea Clinton ad atm, 
732 B.c. in thf Fasti Hellenici, ' lleroclot. ii. 166* 
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the mere introduction of such foreigners must have 
appeared an abomination, to the strong conserva-* 
tive feeling of ancient Egy}’t. And Psuimuetichus 
treated the native soldiers in a manner which showed 
of how much less account they had become since 
the “brazen hciniet.s” had got footing in the land. 
It had hitherto been the j>ractice to distribute such 
portions of the imfitarv, as were on actual service, 
in three different posts: at Daidint^ near Pelusiuin, 
on the nortli-easteru frontier — at Marea on the 
north-western Ifontier, near the spot where Alex- 
andria was ufterwards built — and at Kk'phantiiu' , on 
the southern or Ethiopian boundary. Psammeti- 
chus having no longer occasion for their services 
on the eastern frontier, since the rormation of the 
mercenary earnp, accumulated them in greater num- 
ber and detained them for an unusual time at the 
two other stations; especially at Elepbantind. Here, 
a? Herodotus tells us. they remained for three years 
unrelieved, and Diodorus adds that Psammetichns 
a.ssigncd t(> tliose native troops who fought con- 
jointly witii the mercenaries, the least honourable 
post in the iiin* ; until at length discontent impelled 
them to emigrate in a body ol 240,000 men into 
Ethioj/ia, leaving their wives and children behind 
in Egypt — nor could they be induced by any in- 
stances on the pan -of Psarnrnetichus to return. 
This memorable incident*, which is said to have 
given rise to a settlement in the southernmost re- 
gions of Ethiopia, called by the Greeks the Auto- 
moli (though the emigrant soldiers still called them- 
selves by their old Egyptian name), attests the effect 

* llrrodot. it. 30; Diodor, i. 67. 
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produced by the introduction of the foreign paerce- 
naries in lowering the position of the native miU> 
tary. The number of the emigrants however is a 
point noway to be relied upon : we shall presently 
see that there were enough of them left behind to 
renew effectively the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Karian troops 
that Psammetichus carried on those warlike opera- 
tions in Syria which filled so large a proportion of 
his long and prosperous reign of fifty-four years’. 
He besieged the city of Az6tus in Syria for twenty- 
nine years, until he to<^:it — the longest blockade 
which the historian i^d' cver heard of : moreover 
he was in that country when the destroying Scy- 
thian Nomads (who had defeated the Median king 
Kyaxarcs and possessed themselves of Upper Asia) 
advanced to invade Egypt — an undertaking which 
Psanunctichus, by large presents, induced them to 
abandon'’. 

I'here were, however, more powerful enemies 
than the Scythimis against whom he and his son 
Nekos (wlio suc(“ecdcd him seemingly about 604 
B.c.“) had to contend in Syria and the lands ad- 

' fJLera row ftovrov wpondropa ryvWro 

^omoTaros it^rtpop fimriKtm* (Herodot. ii. I6l). 

- Herodot. i. 105; ii, 157, 

® '^Thc chronolosry of^lhe Egyptian kings from Paammetichus to 
Amasis is given in some points differently by Herodotus imd by 
Manetho : — 

According to Herodotus, 'According to Manetho ap» African. 

Psammetichus reigned 54 years. Psammotichus reigned 54 years. 


Nek6s 

. 16 .. 

1 Neebao II. ... 

6 

Psamniis 

6 „ 

1 Psamnihtlus . . 

M 6 

Aprils 

. ,, 25 

Uaphrii 

12 

Amaais 

. o 44 

Amosts 

o 44 


Diodorus gives 22 years for Apri^ and 55 fisars for Amasis (L ISS), 
Now the end of the reign of Amasie sti^s fixed for 526 wmI 
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sou of 
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chus — hit 
active opOf- 
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joining. ‘ It is just at this period, di|ting the r^gas 
of Nabopolassar and his son Nebachtidnezzar (b.c. 
(525 561) that the Chaldreans or Assyrians 
i))’lon appear at tlie maximum ofJrodir powet^atwi 
aggressive disposition, while the'A^yrians offf^inus 
or Nineveh lose their substantive position thybugh 
the taking of that town by Kyaxa^Ss (jjftJbilt B.c. 
600) — thd greatest height which power 

ever reached. Between the Egj'ptian Nek6s\nd 
his grandson Aprit}s (Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh 
Hophra of the Old Testametit) oi\J_h^|PP 'airle and 
the Babylonian Nebuchadne^^S^ tllr^the erthfef^ J^u.- . 
da-a and Phenicia form 'thV^^jartnediate siibject of 
quarrel ; and the political id^p^r^^ce of the Phe- 
nician towns is extinguisT^^^he^et again to be^e- 

n.crclorc the tx-ginning of bis reig||i|^Mil^;^4||||y|eCod^M^^ 

MartPtbo) to ^70 f;.c . or :>G9 b.c. 4 |^ccordrng to tlS cfcrdliolDgy of the 
(>i(i 7\>stanicrit, the battkH of and C'archemirtch, fougfit 

iXokoH, Tali from r>ft9-{)Os3 b.c., and thin cotctidos with the reign of 
Nckda as dated by jfemdotu.s, but not as dated by Manetlio. On the 
other hand, it appears front ilie c\ i«U'nte of certain l!it:yptiai.r inscrip- 
tloiis recently discavered, that the real interval from the beginning of 
rsiecliao to t!ie end of Uaphrio is only forty years, and not fort^’-seven 
years, as the dates of Herodotus would make it (fSoeckh, Manctho untl 
die i f untHtrrn- riode, p. 34J-74«>, which would place acccs.sion 
oi .\ek6s ni dlO or d09 b.c. Bocckh discussca at some length this 
discrepancy of date.s, and inclines to the bUfipobition that Xekds reigned 
nine or ten years jointly with his father, and that Herodotus has counted 
these nine oi ten years tw ice, once in the reign of Psamnietichus, bnce 
in that of Nek6.s. Ciertainly Psararactichus can hardly have b#‘en verj^ 
young when his reign iHgaii, and if he reia:ried fifty-four years, he nitist 
have reached an extrwne old age, and may have b#en prominently aided 
by his sc»n. Adopting the suppositions refore that the last ten years 
I'f Uk reign of FHamtnetichue may rmkoned both for him and for 
Nekds — that for Nek6s separately only six years are to be reckoncjd — 
and that the number of years from the beginning of Nekds's separate 
reign to the end of Uaphris is forty — Boy^h places the beginning of 
Psamrrictichus in 654 ©.c., and not in 676 n.c., a» the data of Herodo- 
tus would make it (tb. p. 342-350), 

Mr. Clinton, Fast. Ilellen, b.c. 016, follows Herodotus. 
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covered. At the commencement of his #®ign, it 
appears, Nck6s was chiefly anxious to extend the 
Egyptian commerce, for which purpose he under- 
took two measures, both of astonishing boldness for 
tliat age — a canal between the lower part of the 
eastern or Pclusiac Nile and the inmost comer of 
the Red Sea—and the circiuuuavigation of Africa ; 
his great object l>eiag to procure a water-communi- 
cation between the McoiU rranean and the Red Sea. 
He began the canal (much about the same time as 
Nebuchadnezzar executed -his canal from Babylon 
to Tcre<lon) with so much determination, that 
120,000 Egyptians arc said to have jierished in the 
*vork ; but either from this disastrous proof of the 
(iiflicully, or (as Herodotus represents) from the 
tenors of a menacing prophecy winch reached him, 
he wa? compeHed to desist. Next he accomplished 
the cin'umnavdgation of Africa, already above al- 
l.ided to ; hut iii thi - ay loo lie iouud it iniprac- 
ticahle to jirocure any available coimnunication 
such as iie wished It is plain that in both these 
enterprises he wa.s acting under Phcniciun and 
Gret k instigation ; and we may remark that the 
point oi tlie Nile, from whence the canal took its 
departure, was close ujion the mercenary camps or 
Stralopeda. Being unable to connect the two seas 
together, lie built and equipped an armed naval 
force both ujion the one and the other, and entered 
u])on aggressive enterprises, naval as w’ell as mili- 
tary. His army, on marching into Syria, was met 

' Hcrodol. li- lf)8. parting the canal of Nek4i>, ae€ the explana- 
iliiu of Mr. Konrick on thii^ chapter of Herci|iotus- From Bobastis to 
Suez the length wooUl be about ninety mllea* 
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at Megkld# (Herodotus says Magdolum) by Josiah 
king of Judah, who was Iiiinself slain and so com- 
pletely worsted, that Jerusalem fell into tlie jmwer 
of the conqueror, and became tributary to Egypt. 
It deserves to be noted that Nekossent the raiment 
which he had worn on the day of tliis victory as an 
oft'ering to the holy temple of Apollo at nranchid.e 
near Miletus' — the tirst recorded instance oi a do- 
nation from an Egy{)tian king to a (ircciau temple, 
and a proof thai Hellenic aflinities were beginning 
to take effect n}»on him: probably we may conclude 
that a large proportion ol iiis troops were Milesians. 

But the cietorious career of, Nekos was com- 
plcleiy eht eked by the dUeat which be i \pc; ieiieed 
at C.’.ivchemiseh tor Cirecsium) on llie laipbrates, 
from Xebuchaduezzar and the Jhil>yloaians, who 
not only drove him out of Judica and Syria, but also 
took ,b i i>:.ileni, and carried awaf the king and the 
principal .lews into ca])tivityk Xebuchadnoz^ar 
farther attacked llic Phenieian c ities, and the .siege 
of 'i'yre aloim cost him sevt're toil for ihirteeii 
tears. After this long and gallant resistance, the 

^ n. iX.f. irianes no menti-jn of 

Tilt; acciMinf ^ i I i i: in tlic man* wiT-. i< *- bistnrv of 

the Old l’est;upd:til bharaoh *\erbo and Jt -'iith. 'IT city 

i'f Syria winch in* cb)j.s Kdf“h»ni seems to isc Jcru'^ait'rii, UDkipdi W’rs- 
seliPL il'.Tffd'-l. iii. 5, mud taliJ-r able ciiticH dispute tlit' iikTdity. 
Scf Vc 11 Kecherchcfi bur IThbt. Aito. voL ii. di. 13. p.23y Les 
Ajabet'i Oj.t •■(.upHctvc iliabitude (fappcler Jeru»aler»* fa haiuu par cxci’i- 
Icnce, <•/ Qw/v. San» doiite le* Chaldccns et Icai Syricn.^ !ui dorHicrerit 
1« Xi^ine pum, rpji dans leu r tliaUTUt eat Qudoufn, dont llerodotc rend 
‘ueij Torthographie quand il ixrit Kadvrig/* 

^ Jerenimh. xlvi. 2 ; 2iid hook of Kmg», xxiii. and yxiw ; Joaepbus, 
Ant. J, X. 5, I ; X. 0, I . 

About Nebuchadnezzar, sjee tlie Fragment of Berosus ap. Jo»eplu 
emit. Apion. i. 10^-20, and Antiqq. J. x. It, 1, and Berohi Fragment, 
ed, Richter, p. b5~57. 
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Tyrians were forced to submit, and underwent the 
same late as the Jews : their [jrinces and chiefs 
Vi'cre dragged captive into the Babylonian territory, 
and tlie Phenician cities becurne numbered among 
the tributaries of Nebuciiadnezzar. So they seem 
to have remained, until the overthrow' of Babylon 
by (*yrus ; ibr we lind among those extracts (uu- 
liappily, very brn'f) wide!! Josephus has preserved 
out of th(! ''i'\ rian annals, that during this inter- 
val there was dispute and irreg darities in the go- 
vennuent of Tyre', judges being for a time sub- 
sliluted in the place of kings , while Merbal and 
fliroin, two jniuees of the regal Tyrian line, de- 
tained eaptive in Babylonia, were successively sent 
duufi on the special j)etiti()n of the Tyrians, and 
reigned at 'I'yre ; th... former four years, the latter 
twent ) } cans, until the comiuest of Babylon by 
(Jiyrus. The Egjpti.oi king Apries, indeed, son of 
Psau'inis and griino-oii of Nckus, attacked Sidon 

.Me'ri.'fi hirir ap. Joseph. J. i\. 14, ‘i. *Krri tov 

'/fXfO’V \'iii}Kr)>T€ ,S', \ TvfU)r That 

’ .t od 'i t ;Ar-> fiidi ri in the e.loiinir;g, capitulatioB, or aub- 

eri'“"ori\ \\^'e know rutt v,. aitJ \ iJiu-y goes hi'VvUtd the evidence 
v‘, lieu !ii say , " !, flirt ill < tu | Haiti's par le tui de Ua- 

h)..nK'/' iUfhercliPrt S'.u ; ' hh-'.usvt* AncK'iujie, vol. iL ch. 14, p. 250) of 
i y n : » ‘ ht i riaida an k i.s ctTtain from the nKMitiou whicli 

ai’ipjA'i di fis tollo d s ot ‘'U’‘ { yrian princes being detained captive in 
livluitui, Hprigfftcnboru Helms Tyriorum, p. 44-77) hea|>s up «i 
mass of argmuenls, rao- t i .! iliem very mconcluMve, to prove this point, 
tdaml which the passage r ted liy Josephus from IMenander leaves no 
tlouhf. \N hat is tnu', j>, tJ^at Tyre was destroyed and laid desolnte 
by Nehuchadric/./.ar : still run it be believed that that king con 
tjueretl Kgy{ t aud Libya, Megaslhcnes/ and even Berosus so far as 
i'lgypt IS roiiccrneth would have ub b^lievo — the argument of Larcber 
ad llerfidi t. ii. H58 is anything hut satisfactory. The defeat of the 
Egyptian king at Carchemiscb, and the stripping Kim of hm foreign 
po®st*s8inn« in Judaea and Syria, have been exaggerated into a comiueal 
of Egypt itiielf. 
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and Tyre both by land and sea, but seemingly with- 
out any result*. To the Persian empire, as soon 
as Cyrus had conquered Babylon, they cheerfully 
and spontaneously submitted*, whereby the restora- 
tion of the captive Tyrians to their home was pro- 
bably conceded to them, like that of the captive 
Jews. 

Nek 6s in Egypt was sueceeticd by his son 
Psammis, and he again, after a reign of six year.?, 
by his sou Aprils ; of whose power and prosperity 
Herodotus sjicaks in very high general terms, though 
the few' ]>articulars which he recounts are of a con- 
trary tenor. It was not till afti r a reign of twenty- 
five yeans that Aprics iindertook that expedition 
agaiu't tlie Greek colonics in Libya — Kyren6 and 
Barka — whic h proved his ruin. The native Libyan 
tribes near those cities having sent to surrender 
themselves to him and entreat his aid against the 
Greek settlers, Apric's sent to thorn a large force 
composed of native ligyptians; who (as has been 
before mentioned) were stationed on tlt6 north- 
western frontier of Egypt, and were therefore ino.st 
available for the march against Kyren6. I'he Ky- 
renean citizens advanced to oppose them, and a 
battle ensued in which the Egyptians W'erc com- 
pletely routed, with severe loss : it is atbrined that 
they were thrown into disorder from want of pi’ac- 

* nprocJol. ii. I 6 i. lie simply mentions wlmt I have stated in the 
test ; while Diodorus teUs us (i. CH) that the Egy ptian king tgok tSidun 
by a.Hsault^ terrified the other Phenician towns into submiisioii, aiul 
deh’ittcd the Fheniemns and Cyprians in a great naval biittie, acquiring 
a vast spoil. 

What authority Diodorus here followed, I do not know ; hat the 
measured istatement of HcrtKiotiis is far the most worthy of credit. 

® Herodot, lii. 19, 
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^^cal knowledge ol^recian warfare* — a remarkabldi 
•;%roof of the entile isolation of the Grecian mer- 
i cenaries (who had now been long in the service of 
Psamraetichus and his successors) from the native 
Egyptians. This disastrous reverse provoked a 
mutiny in Egypt against Apri(^s, the soldiers con- 
tending that he had despatched them on the enter- 
prise with a deliberate view to their destruction. In 
order to assure his rule over the remaining Egyp- 
tians, The malcontents found much sympathy 
among the general populatlosi, and Amasis, a Saiftic 
Egyptian of low birth but of considerable intelli- 
gence, whom Aprils had sent to conciliate them, 
was either persueided or constrained to become their 
leadi r, and j»repared to march immediately against 
the kins: at Sais. Unbounded and reverential sub- 
mission to the royal authority was a habit so deeply 
rooted in the Egyptian mind, that Aprils could not 
believe the resistance to be serious. He sent an 
othcer of consideration named Patarb^mis to bring 
Amasis before him, and when the former returned, 
bringing back from the rebel nothing better than a 
contemptuous refusal to appear except at the head 
of an army, the exasperated king ordered his nose 
and ears to be cut off. This act of atrocity caused 
such indignation among the Egyptians round him, 
that most of them deserted and joined the revolteni, 
who thus became irresistibly formidable in point of 
numbers. TJxere yet remained to Aprils the fomga 
mercenaries — thirty thousand Ic^ians and Kariana 
— whom he summoned from theit Stratopeda on the 
Pelusiac Nile to his residence |tt Sais; and this 

* Herodot. ii. 161 ; iv* 1^9* 
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force, the creation of his ancestor Psammetichus 
and the main reliance of his family, still inspired 
him with such iinabatea confidence, that he marched 
to attack the far superior numbers under Arnasis 
at Momemphis. Though liis troops behaved with 
bravery, the disparity of numbers, combined with 
the excited feeling of the insurgents, overpowered 
him : he was defeated and carried prisoner to Sais, 
where at first Amasis not only spared his life, but 
treated him with generosity*. Such however was 
the antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced 
Amasis to surrender his prisoner into their hands, 
and immediately strangled him. 

It is not difficult to trace in these proceedings 
the outbreak of a long-suj)pressed liatrcd on the 
part of the Egyptian soldier-caste towards the 
dynasty of Psammetichus, to whom they owed their 
comparative degradation, and by whom that stream 
of Hellenism had been let in upon Egypt which 
doubtless was not witnessed without great repug- 
nance. It might seem also that this dynasty had 
too little of pure Egyptianism in them to find favour 
with the priests : at least Herodotus does not men- 
tion any religious edifices erected either by Nekfis 
or Psammis or Aprils, though he describes much 
of such outlay on the part of Psammetichus — who 
built magnificent Propylaja to the temple of He- 
phaestos at Memphis*, and a splendid new chamber 
or stable for the sacred bull Apis — and more still on 
the part of Amasis* 

Nevertheless Amasis, though he had acquired the 

* Herodot. ii. 162-169 j piodor. i, 68. 

’ Herodot ii. 183. 
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crown by this explosion of native antipathy, foand 
the foreign adjuncts both already existing and emi- 
nently advantageous. He not only countenanced, 
but extended them ; and Egypt enjoyed under him 
a degree of power and consideration such as it 
neither before possessed, nor afterwards retained — 
for his long reign of forty-four years (570-526 b.c.) 
closed just six months before the Pcrsiaii conquest 
of tlie country. He was eminently phil-Hellenic, 
and the Greek uierchants at Naukratis — the per- 
manent settlers as well as the occasional visitors — 
obtained from him valuable enlargement of their 
privileges. Besides granting permission to various 
Grecian towns to erect religious establishments for 
sucli of their citizens as visited tlie place, he also 
sanctioned the constitution of a formal and orga- 
nised emporium or factory, invested with commer- 
cial privileges, and armed with authority exercised 
liy presiding officx’rs regularly chosen. This fac- 
tory was connected with, and probably grew out of, 
a large religious cditicc and precinct, built at the 
joint cost of nine Grecian cities : four of them Ionic, 
- Chios, T<>us, Phdkiea, and Klazomenae ; four 
Doric, — Rliodes, Knidus, Halikarnassus, and Pha- 
s'-lis ; and one jEolic, — Mityldnd. By these nine 
cities tlie joint temple and factory was kept up and 
its jiresiding magistrates chosen ; but its destina- 
tion, for the convenience of Grecian commerce ge- 
nerally, seems revealed by the imposing title of 7%e 
HclU^nion. Samos, Milfitus, and jEgina had each 
founded a separate temple at Kaukratis for the 
worship of such of their citizens as went there; 
probably connected (as the Hfiit^nioa was) with 
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protection und I'acilities for commercial purposes. 
But thoupli these three powerful cities had thus 
coastilulcd each a factory for itself, a> guarantee 
to the merchandise, and as respousihlc for the con- 
duct, of its o\Mi citizens sepai'ately — the corjioraticni 
of the liclk'aion served both a.s protection and l on- 
tro! to all other Greek merchants. And such was 
the usefulness, the celebrity, and prohably the pe- 
euuiury profit, of the corpoiation, that other Giv- 
cian cidea set up claims to ashare in it., and falsely 
pretended to have contributed to the ('riuinal foun- 
dation'. 

Nackratis wa.s f.ir a lone: liinc the pro ilegod poi t 
for tiocian coiumei’ce with Mgypt. .No ( ii , t !: in* r- 
cli.e.it was permitted tdiliclivei gooih; o: :o>y oUit r 
part or to enter any other >.)f the monli .■ of tin 
Nile c.xcejil the Kano[)ie. If lorced into any <d' 
tiieui by stres-i ef weathci , he was eonipelU.''! to 
piake oath tliat !)is arrival was a niafo-r ut’ neces- 
sity, ami to rcaivey lus goods reanul by 'ca into llie 
Kano^ !C branch to Naukrati.'^, ; and n the weather 
still forbade such a procectliug, tiie uierehandise 
was pul .uto barges and conveyed ronmt to Nau- 
kratis by the internal canal.'* of the Delta. Such a 
monopoly, which made Nuukratis in Kgypt some- 

^ Hdrodor. ii. 17S. 'Flie feW woms' of the nebout tluh-.4‘ 

ci^tabiialuAcnth at Naiikrati.s nrt highly valuable, a»d w«? ran only 
he had toid us more; he ftneaks of tbeio in the preM^.i‘tt 

irom knoNvledge — ■rrj fAty pn yifrTi^»¥ avT€<t>P TffAKPOi iK-oi Deb-'o- 

fiafrTuTarrtp /dp Kai Kukti fumn-' aT^c iTdX<f 

ciifi.v at rrapexovirm'-^TovTAmp pip i^rtt r^'oro ru iTiH*(traras: 

Tov €/x 7 ro^^£V»jf avral al TrdXtir extrip ui Trapi " Otrai xTXXaf -yroXty 

p0r awoK vvrai^ ovtip a<f>i pfTfor p*ra?r^)itveTUi . 

Wc are here let into a vein of coinmercial Jtfaiou sty between theCJreek 
eititfs about; which we aboiild have been lajlad to he farther informed. 
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thing like Canton in China or Nangasaki in Japan, 
no longer subsisted in the time of Herodotus* ; bat 
the factory of tlie Hell^nion was in full operation 
and dignity, and \'ery probably he himself, as a 
native of one of the contributing cities, Haiikar- 
nas.'^us, may have profited by its advantages. At 
what precise time Naukratis first became licensed 
for Grecian trade, we cannot dircedy make out ; 
but there seems reason to believe that it was the 
fKjft to which the Greek merchants first went, so 
S0071 as tlic general liberty of' trading with the 
country was conceded to them ; and tliis would put 
it at least as far bac;k as the foundatioa of Kyr^n^ 
and the voyage of the fortunate Ivolseus, who was 
on his way with a cargo to Egypt when the 8ton.aa 
overtook him — about 630 b.c. And in the time of 
the poetess Sappho and her brother Charaxus, it 
‘'foms evident tliat Greeks hud been some time 
<‘st;th!ished at Naiikraiis'". But Amasis, though his 

ii. 171). TuTTuXiiLoi’ n \avKpaTis WfJknopiaVf^ 

Ktu oaAi* AiyvTTTOV) (>i’Vu> Nc;rK,tar;V tFrei 

- TIh bi : fttiful Thracian courtc/dUi, Hhatiopis, was purcha5sc*d by a 
Saiiiiau laon hunt nanu’-J Xantb('s, and tonvyycd to Naukrati?? in order 
That, hr niakr rntniiry hy hrr {kut ft^tyafrlT)p) , The spiTalalion 

proved a surres.sful onr, for Cdiara\tift, brother of Sappho, going to 
N iukratis witli a cargo of inr, hecfime m captivated with Hhoddpis, 
that hr purchased lun for a very large sum of money, and her 

her rrcedt)m. She iheii carried tni her profession at Naukratis on her 
own account , realised a handsome fortune, the tithe of which she eni« 
ployed in a votive offering at Delphi, and acquired so much renown^ 
that tluf Egyptiau Greeks ascribed to her the building of one of the 
pyramids, — a supposition on the ahsurdily of which HertHiolu^ malces 
proper comments, but which proves the great celebrity of the name of 
RhotlApis (Hrrodot. ii. 134). Atbeiuejs calJa her Ddrich^, and distin* 
guishes her from Rho<!fi'pi» (xiii. p. 596, C 0 rti|>are Suidaa, v, 
dvd0ri^a). When Charaxus returned to his abter Sap{ilio 
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predecessors had permitted such establishment, may 
doubtless Be regarded as having given organisation 
to tlie factories, and as having placed the Greeks on 
a more comfortable footing of security than they 
had ever enjoyed before. 

This Egyptian king manifested several oilier evi- 
dences of his phil-Hellenic disposition by donations 
to Delphi and other Grecian temples, and he even 
married a Grecian rvife from the city of Kyrcneb 
Moreover he was in intimate alliance and relations 
of hospitality both with Polykrates despot of Samos 
and with Croesus king ofLydiu'. llccoiujuefcd the 
island of Cyprus, and rendered it tributary to tlie 
Es'vplian throne : his fleet and army were main- 
tained in good condition, and the foreign mcrce- 
naric', the great strength of the dynasty whom he 
had sujtplaiUed, were not only jircserved, IniL even 
removed from their camp near Pclnsiuia to the 
chief fmvn Memphis, where- they served as the sjic- 
cinl guards of Amasis ' Egypt enjoyed under him 

ci soipc, in ’vvhjfit &hf .TK^arly ilviidvd bini fur 
— a v'hich inu; :?* sg HtToeio* knew, and \\hicli give- to the whole 

anccili U' a roin.drte auUieniicj: y. 

Now p taij iuircV) put the at!'* of Sappho inwer thau usn it.r . 

Mr. ( hnton, I'as’i lUHcfi atl ann. ^>95 h.v., and Ulrit i, Gt jacinth ti' 
(ivr ill lerli. Lyi ik, rh. 'AXtii. p. 36o i : Alktt Ub, tun, her c(d!trn iH/rary, had 
hit;Lself v]^,iied Egypt (Mea t Fragm, 103, €*fi. Bergk ; Stutbo. j. p. <;3). 
Thr iTretk acrtlement at Naukratis therefy^re must be dec id? d!v oidi r 
than Amasia, who began to reign in 570 u.t .. and the ngsidence of 
Rhoddpifi in that tbti^irh must iiave begun eo flier than Ainabi.«, though 
HerofhHu**; rallb her near’ "'A^acrty (ii, 134 j. Nor can we 

con 8t roe the language of Herodotufe ntrictiy, when he says tliat it was 
Am a sift who pnvdttf’fi the rtsideuce of Greeks at Naukratis (ii. 178), 

* H(Todot. iL 181, ® Hermlot. i. 77 ; iii. 39. 

® HerodtJl, u. 182, 154. tcaToUim €t iwtfrm #owu- 

fi^vos rrphs AiywriW, 
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a degree of power abroad and prosperity at hotne 
(the river having been abundant in its overflowing) 
which was the more tenaciously remembered on 
account of the period of disaster and subjugation 
immediately following his death. And his con- 
tributions, in arcliitecture and sculpture, to the 
teijij'les of Sai's’ and Memphis were on a scale of 
vastness surpassing everytliing before known in 
Lover Egypt. 

APPENDIX. 

i ijD nrcha'olngy of Kgypt. ns given in the Erst book of Diodcirus, is 
< bleniled witi; Gren.ai inythes, and so much coloured over with 

Gr(' i:,ti motive, philo:?! sjdty and scntiracnt, as to serve little purpose in 
ili :iht rating the nativ-‘ Kgyptni.i turn of tiiougbt. Even iu Herodotus, 
1^!^ stetrivh ar<' in the main gemiine Egyptian, we find a certain 
^ d Ut li.ni^io vvblcb the priests themselves had in his day ac- 
e itt J, nnd 'vhirh prohaLly wt>nlfi not liave been found in their com- 
municjitiens n 1th Solon, or with the poet Alkams, a century aiul a half 
e:o :\tn ; -till Wi*' stories ( for the tenor of which i)iodorus unduly censures 
h IS), i. fii'f) are rtatly illustrative of tlie national mind ; but the narra- 
tjve- coined by Greeian fancy of Egyptian materials, and idealising 
1 f:\ pt an kings and prie.Nls so as to form a pleasing picture for the 
Gircs:ui 2 L’,D!i‘r, a’c men- romance wliuh h:is rarely even the merit of 
aritUHiiig. .Most of thv infGleetual Giteks had sonic- tendency thus to 
tircs^ up 1-gyptian hiatoiy, and I’l.-do manifests it considerabiy ; but 
the (iieeks \v)k» crowded into Egypt under the Ptolemies earned it still 
further. Hekata'ns uf Abdera, from whom Diodorus greatly copied 
(i. 40), is U} be numbered amontr them, and from him perhaps come the 
cponyiiKUJ.s kings cEgyptus (i. 51) and Neileus (i. G3), the latter of whom 
said to have giv«*n to the river its name of Nile, whereas it had before 
been caiit d yK <ji/pt ua (this to save the credit of Homer, who calls it Atyufrrot 
n/trapos', Oilyss. xiv. 258): also Macedon, Prometheus, Triptolemus, 
largely hlei.deil with Egyptian antiquities in Diodorus (i. 18, 19, 

It af)pf?ars that the name of King Neilos occurred in the list of Egyp* 
thin kings in Dikaiardiua (ap. Schol. ApoU. Ehod. iv, 272 ; Diksearch. 
Fragment, p. 100, ed. Fuhr). 

That the in the temples o»' Egypt* reached to a vast anti- 

quity, arul contained a list of names, human, semi- divine aud divine* 
very long iudetjd— there is no reason to doubt i Herodotus, in giving the 

‘ Herodot, ii, 175-1 ff. 
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numbel* between Dionj-sus and Amasis as 1500, expressly says 

that '' the priests told hitn they knew this accurately, since they lUways 
kept an account and always wrote down the number of years^' — #cal 
TaiV«i AlyvTrrmt drp€«€ft>s- cftaalp^ ^terracr^at aUt rr Xoy*ft5ftri/Oi Kal rdtl 
dnoyfuiipo^iimi rd ?T€a (ii. 145 ) ; compare Diodor. i. 44. He tells us 
that the priests read to him out of a manuscript of papyrus (cV ^v^Xav, 
ii. 100) the names of the 330 successive kings from father to son, be- 
tween M^n or Menes and Moeris ; and the 341 colossal statues of chief 
priests, each succeeding his father, down to Sethos priest of Hepha’stos 
and king (ii. 142), which were shown to him in the temple of Hephfcs- 
tos at Memphis, alTortl a sort of monumental evidence anaiogmis in its 
nature to a written list. So also the long period of 23,OOt * years given 
by Diodorus, from the rule of Helios down to the expedition of Alexander 
against Asia, 18,000 of which were occupied by the govern uu ill of gods 
and deiiiigods (i. 26 , 24, 44 — his numbers do not all uirree with one 
another), may probably be drawn from an uiujyfja(pi). AJany temples 
in Egypt probably had such tafdets or inscriptions, some dilTeriug from 
others. But this only sliows us that such dvaypa^al or other temple 
monuments do not of themselves carry any authority, unless in cases 
where there is fair f^ason to presume them nearly contemporary with 
the facts or persons which they are produced to avouch. It is plain 
that the temple inscriptions represent the ideas of Egyptian j»riv*.sts (of 
some unknown date anterior to Herodotus) respecting the entire range 
of Egyptian past history and chronology. 

What the proportion of historical items may he, included in this ag- 
gregate, we have no means of testing, imr are the monuments in Egyp- 
tian temples in themselves a proof of the reality of the persons Or events 
which they aie placed to < ouimemorute, any irioiv than the Centauro- 
machia or Amazonomachia on the fneseof a Grecian temple proves that 
there really existed Centaurs or Amazons. But it is interesting to 
peiiCtrate, so far as we arc enabled, into the scheme upon which the 
Egyptians themselves conceived and constructetl their own past history, 
of which the gods form quite as essential an element as the human 
kings ; for we depart from the Egyptian point of view when w e treat 
the gods as belonging to ICgyptian religion and the human kings to 
Egyptian history — both arc parts of the same series. 

It is difficult to trace the information which Herodotus received from 
the Egy ptian priests to any intelligible scheme of chronologj’ ; but this 
may be done in regard to Manetho with much plausibility, os the recent 
valuable and elaborate analysis of Boeckh (Manetho und die Hundstern- 
*periode, Berlin, 1845) has shown. He gives good reason for believing 
that the dynasties of Manetho have been so arranged as to fill up an 
exact number of Sothiac cycles (or periods of the star Sirius, each com- 
prehending 1460 Julian years = 1461 Egyptian years). The Egyptian 
calendar recognised a year of 366 days exactly, taking no note of the 
six hours additional which go to make up the solar year : they had 
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twelve tnoatlie of thirty day«i^ with hvc epagomeos or aMlionai'^^y^ 
and their year always begaa witli the first of the moath Tholh 
Sothia). Hieir year being thus six hours shorter (or one day for ey#y ^ 
four years) than the Julian year with its recrurreiit leap-yeaTi the «iret 
of the Egyptian month Thoth fell back every fimr years one day in the 
Julian calendar^ and in the course of 1460 years it fell successively on 
every day of the Julian year, coming back again to the same day fronl 
which ftorted. This fjeiiod of 1460 years was caUed a Sothiac 

period, and was reckone^i from the year in which the first of the 
Egyptian month Thoth coincided with the lu hacal rising of Sirius m 
l ^hat is, (for an interval from 2700 ».< . down to the Chriatiw 
aera) oa the 20th July of the Julia i year. Wh know Jrom Censorintts 
that the* particular rcv(#lution of th‘* Sothiac f;eriod. In which both 
Hcrodotu**. and Maactho w ere iiicloucd, ended in the yeru* ISO after the 
Christian tera, in which year tlie tdst of the Lgyptian month fell on 
the 20th July, or coincided with the heliacal ribing o[ Sirius in Egypt: 
k.nowh>i“ in what yt ar ties peri»‘d ended, we also know that it must 
have begun ni I3J2 h.c., and that the period iminediattiy preceding it 
must hnve b<‘g\in iu 2/'" 2 Tsau ((JensOruius, De Die Natali, c. 21 ; 
Ideler, llundhuch dcr (.'ijronologie, vol. i, Absebu. p. Ti5-i;i8.) The 
name Sothis, or Thoth. vva« the Egyptian iianu foi Sinus or tlte Dog- 
star, the hoHacal rising of which was an important phicnomenon in 
that country, as coiiKudiiu^ nearly with the cciumciiccment of tiie over- 
sowing of the Nile, 

Jloockh^ias analysed, with great care and ai>!!ity, the fragmentary, 
partial, and in many particulars conflicting, versioris cif the dynasties 
of Manetho whicli have come ilown to us : aftc:r all, we know them 
V€*ry iinperf^tTlly, and it is deaf that they have been much falsifieti and 
interpolatetl. He prt?fer8 for the most part the version reported as that 
of Africauus. The number of years included iu the Egyptian clu o- 
noUigy has been always u difiicuUy with criticsj some of w'hom have 
eluded it by tlu* suppo.sition that the dynasties nientiuned as successive 
w'cre reall}’' f imultaneous — widle others have s»uppo»eti tliat the years 
enumerated a ere not full years, hut years of one month or thrt?e mouths; 
nor have tliere been wanting t>t!ier ctforts of ingenuity to reconcile 
Mahetlwf with the biblical c|^ronology. 

Manetho cdrtSructs his history of the past upon views purely Egyp- 
tian, applying to past time the measure of the Sothiac period or 1460 
Julian years (= 1461 Egyptian years), and beginning both the divine 
history of Egypt, and the human history which succeeds it, each at the 
beginning of one of these Sothiac periods. Knowing as we do from 
Censorinus that a,, Sothiac period ended in I3p and of course 

began in 1322 8«c.— we also know that the third preceding Sothiac 
period must have begun in 5702 b,c, (1322-4* lAPO -f 1460 4- 1460 
= 5702). Now the year 5702 b.c. coincides with ^at in which Ma- 
netho places Men^s, the first human king of Egypt | for thirty-one 

VOL. HI. 52 0 
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4yii>a8tieK m<l with the first year of A\k3£atider the Greats 332 9 .C., and 
include 5 aprgregate, giving for the beg i lining of tlie 
series of dynastiesj. or accession of Men^s^ the date f.»702 b.c. Prior to 
he gives a Jong series of years as the time of tlie government of 
gods and demigods ; this long time comprehends ‘24,837 years, or seven- 
tet n Suthiac periods of 1461 Egyptian years each. We see therefore 
that JVfanetho (or peihaf s the sacerdotal auayfia^juu whicli he followed) 
c nVf ti acted a systeiy of Egyptian history and chroi ology out of twenty 
full SothiftC periods, in addition to that Tract i<?n of the t%venty-fir»t 
wdhch had elapscfii dowm to tlic time uf Alexandt r - about tbret -(juarters 
of a century anteric)!* to Njrjoetbo himself, if \vc supjiOM him to have 
lived during the time of PtoJeniy PhiUidelphus, whir b. tfj ugli not cer- 
Uiin, IS yot probaiee (Bo*;‘ckh, p. 11), r<\sults laue rot keen 

brought out without some roiu erl io?^v of Mane'ln ’a tigu"* - corn ctions 
wdhch are for the most patt iuMihea o.n reasonubb. grou, cIs, and where 
not , j justdied, are unimp< rtunt in amount : <n that the ap|>ro\imat!on 
is itufficient to give a h»gh degree ot' pJauMhility f*> Eoeckids 

]iyp<^thesis : seep, 142 -’14", 

Thougb there is no douiU th.d iu the time of Maiubn.'i tliC Sothiac 
period wa'5 farniilar te^ the Egyptian pnests, ye', a,-, to lie at which 

it first became knov/u vu* have no certain in^brnnu n ; h»‘ lio not knov, 
tile Uriie al whicii tiiey first began i > take notice '4' tne fart tiiat their 
yeai of ;> days was six hours too short. A( ending to the Kluteiurnt 
• f flerodolns (o. 4), the priest.- of Heiiopobs represented the year i>f 
days (wldch they sa;d that ihe Egyptians hud fn-^t discovered) a* 
it it well on exact recurrence nf the setison.-, vv?th';-.it any inference 
h.i the reiuaining luiurs. Tliis pass. are of Uerodotus, out oldest 
informant, perplexing. (ienuiju;" (i^ugogo in Arriti PhiRinamena, 
c. 6 says Uioi tin Egyptjhiw int nlioinilK leJrainrd irum puttiuji* in 
the six honrs by any iiiU rcalation, bf^cause tht‘\ preferred that their 
mv>ath&, and the reiiirious ceroiiioiociJ^ connected with U.em, ahoubi from 
Ian* to time come round al difierent seasons — whii !■ has much more 
the air of an ingenious after -thought than of a uetersnauag rcaBcm. 

Respecting the principle on wiuch the Egyptian cLnmologv of Ile*» 
redf^uK i‘i- put together, see the remarks of M. Bunsen, ./SEgvj/itms 
SteiLcng in dcr Weit-gx'i^chichte. vob i, p. 145 . 
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The preceding sketch of that important system of 
foreign nations — Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tians- --who occupied the south-eastern portion of 
the (v'lKov/iif vii) inhabited world of an early Greelc, 
brings them down nearly to tlie time at which they 
were all aL’Sorl)ed into the mighty Persian empire. 

I.i tracing the series of events which intervened 

70 0 5 30 

between 700 d.c. and .'>30 n.c we observe a mate- b.c. 
rial increase of power both in the Chaldaeans and 
Egyptiims, and an immense extension of Grecian 
maritime activity and commerce — but we at the 
same time notice the decline of Tyre and Sidou, opiaaMfw 
both in power and tratiic. The arms of Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced the Phenician cities to the same 
.state of dependence as that which the Ionian cities 
tinderwent half a century later from Creesus and 
Cyrus, while the ships of Milfitus, Phdksea and 
Samos gradually spread over all those waters of the 
lAwant which had once been exclusively Pbenigilui. 

In the year 704 b.c., the Samians did not yet possess 
a single trireme ' : down to the year 630 b.c., not a* 
single Greek vessel had yet visited Libya ; but when < 
we reach 550 b.c., we find the Ionic ships predomi- 
nant in the .^gean, and those of (Jorinth and Kor- 
kyra in force to the west of Pelo||onaesas — we «se 


* Tbucyd. i. 13. 
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the flouriskijpig cjties of Kyr^nA and Barka already 
rooted in Libya,fknd the port of Naukratis a busy 
eniporiam of Grecian commerce with Egypt. The 
trade by land, which is all that Egypt had enjoyed 
prior to Psammetichus, ai^ which was exclusively 
conducted by Phenicians, is exchanged for a trade 
by sea, of which the Phenicians have only a share, 
and seemingly a smaller share than the Greeks ; and 
the conquest by Amasis of the island of Cyprus, 
half-filled with Phenician settlements and once the 
tributary dependence of Tyre, affords one mark of 
the comparative decline of that great city. In her 
commerce with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 


she still remained without a competitor, the schemes 
of the Egyptian king Nek6s having proved abor- 
tive ; and even in the time of Herodotus, the spices 
and frankincense of Arabia were still brought and 
distributed only by the Phenician merchant'. But 
on the whole, both her political and industri^ de- 
velopment are now cramped by impediments, and 
kept down by rivals, not before in operation ; and 
the part which she will be found to play in the 
Mediterranean, tliroughout the whole course of 
this history, is one subordinate and of reduced im- 
portance. 


The course of Grecian history is not directly 
’ affected by these countries, yet their effect qpon 
the Greek mind was very considerable, and the 
opening of the Nile by Psammetichus constitutes 
an epoch in Hellenic thought. It supplied their 
observation with a large and divf reified field <rf 
present reality, while it was at the same time one 
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great source of those mysticising ten4eflcie» wMch 
corrupted so many of their speculative niindiu| 
to Phenicia and Assyria, the Greeks owe two ao-' ’ 
quisitions well-deserving special mention — the al- 
•phabet, and the first standard and scale of weight 
as well as coined money. Of neither of th^» ac-i 
quisitions can we trace the precise date. That 
the Greek alphabet is- derived from the Phenician, 
the analogy of the two proven beyond dispute, 
though we know not how or where the inestimifcle 
present was handed over, of which no traces are to 
be found in the Homeric poems'. The Latin al- 
phabet, which is nearly identical with the most 
ancient Doric variety of the Greek, was derived 

‘ The various statemeuts or conjectures to be found in Greek authors 
(all comparatively reernt) respecting the origin* of the Greek alphabet, 
are collected by Franz, Epigraphies Gr«ca, &. iii. pp. 12-20 : ** Omuino 
Gmeci alphabet! ut certa priniordia sunt in origine PbcBnici^, ita certiia 
terniinue >rt litteratur^ lonic/1 sen Simonide^. Quse inter utrumqoe a 

veteribus pouuntiir, incerta omnia et fabulosa ....Non commora* 

mur ill iis qua? de litterarum origine et propagatione ex hitbulos^ Pelaa- 
gorum historic (cf. Knight, p. 119-123; Raoul Rochette, p. 67-87) 
Deque in iis qua? de Cadmo narrantur quem unquam I'uisse hodie jam 

nemo crediderit Alphabet! Fhoenicii omne» 22 Uteras cum anti- 

quis GrEccis congruere, bodic nemo est qui ignoret.*' (p. 14-15.) Franz 
gives valuable information respecting the changes gradually introduced 
into the Greek alphabet, and the erroneous statements of the Gram^ 
matici as to what letters w^ere original, and what were subsequmtlir 
added. 

Kruse also in his ' Hellas/ (vol. i. p. 13, and in the first Beylmge, an* 
neiced to that volume) presents an instructive oomparison of the Qii^ak; ; 
Latin and Phenidan alphabets. 

The Greek authors, as Ihight be expected, generatiy mudb oiofe 
fond of referring the origin of letters to native heroea or gods^ iOdk m 
Palam^d^s, Prometheus, Mosteua, Orpheus, llbus, lKe»» %i VUix 
Phenkians. The oldest known atatiuneiit (thllof 
ap. Bekker. Anecdot. il. p, 7S6> mm\m Ihwn PialatnMIi, 

Both Franz and Kruse contend streauou^ll^RMr the etMttias andl 
habit of writiiig among theOmks in times tn 

which I dissent from them. » 
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from the same source — also the Etruscan alphabet, 
though (if O. M tiller is correct in his conjecture) 
only at second-hand through the intervention of 
the (ireek*. If we cannot make out at what time 
the Phenicians made this valuable communication 
to the Greeks, much less can we determine when 
or ho they acquired it themselves — whether it be 
of Semitic invention, or derived from improvement 
upon the phonetic hieroglyphics of the Egyptians*. 

Besides the letters of the alphabet, the scale of 
weight and that of coined money passed from Phe- 
uicia and Assyria into Greece. It has been shown 
by Boeckh in his ‘ Metrologie’ that the iEgina;an 
scale® — with its divisions, talent, mna, and obolus 
— is identical with the Babylonian and Phenician ; 
and tliat the word Mna, which forms the cqntral 
point of the scale, is of Chalda-an origin. On this 
I have already touched in a foi'mer chaptejp, while 
relating tlie iiistory; of Pheidbn of Argos, by whom 
wbat is called the ^Eginjean scale was first promul- 
gated. 

In tracing therefore the effect upon the Greek 
mind of early intercourse with tlie various Asiatic 
nations, we find that as the Greeks made up their 
musical scale (so important an element of tbfeir 
early mental culture) in jiart by borrowing from 
lij dians and Phrygians — so also their monetary and 

^ S«e 0. Muller, Die Etrusker (iv. 6), where there iv jmuch instnic- 
tion on the Tuscan alphabet. v 

* 'fhiB questbn is raided and discuaaed by Olahauaen, Ueber 

den Ursprung dee Afphabetea (p. 1~10>, thf ktekr» Phiblagiache 
Studien, 1&41. J ' 

® Hee Boeckh. Metrologie, ch, iv. v. vL | »lio preceding vpluijoe of 
this hits tory. i\. 
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statical system, their alphabetical writing, 
duodecimal division of the day measured by tb^ 
gnomon and the shadow, were all derived from 
Assyrians and Phenicians. The early industry and 
commerce of these countries was thus in many ways 
available to Grecian advance, and would probably 
have become more so if the great and rapid rise of 
the more barbarous Persians had noc reduced them 
all to servitude. The Phenicians, though unkind 
rivals, were at the same time examples and stimu- 
lants to Greek maritime aspiration ; and the Phe- 
nician worsiiip of that goddess whom the Greeks 
knew under the name of Aphrodite, became com- 
municated to the latter in Cyprus, in Kyth^ra, in ' 

Sicily — perhaps also in Corinth. 

The sixth century b.c., though a period of decline CwOwfe. 
for l yre and Sidon, was a period of growth for their 
African colony Carthage, which appears during this 
century in considerable traffic with the Tyrrhenian 
towns on the southern coast of Italy, and as thrust- 
ingout the Plioktean settlers from Alalia in Corsica. 

The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian 
colonies in Sicily, so far as they arc known to us, 
commence shortly after 500 b.c., and continue at 
intervals, with fluctuating success, for two centuries 
and a half. 

The Ibundation of Carthage by the Tyrians is 
placed at different dates, the lowest of which hoW- ^ 
ever is SID’s. c.: other authoritie* place it in 878B.ei, 
and we have no means of deciding between tbeaii;^ 

1 have already remarked that i^ds by no jmeans tbe 
oldest of the Tyrian colonies ; though Utica and 
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Gad^a m^iy have been more ancient than Carthage*, 
the latter greatly outstripped them in wealth and 
power, and acquired a sort of federal pre-eminence 
o^ er all the Phenician colonies on the coast of 
... iimi Aifica. In those later times \rhen the dominion of 
the Carthaginians had reached its maximum, it 
comprised the towns of Utica, Hipj>u> Adrumdtum, 
and Leptis, — all original Phenician foundations, 
and enjoj iug probably even as dcjicndeuts of (*ar- 
liiagc, a certain qualified autonomy — besides a great 
number of smaller towns planle<l by themselves, and 
inhabited by a mixed population called Liby-Phe- 
nicians. I'lircc hundred such towns — a dependent 
territory covering half tin; space between the Ix'sser 
and the Greater Syrlis, and in many jiarls re- 
markahlj feitile — a city said to contain 700,000 
inhabitants, . ctive, wealthy, and seemingly ho- 
mogeueou.s~and foreign dependencies in Sicily, 


^ Utica, is said to Lave been founded 28 7 years farlicr than 
autht'% wliu hta'cs. ihis, tt) draw information from Pbe- 

idcian ^ Artstot, Mlrab. Aiisctdf. c. 131). Vellems l*iilcrcu!iis 

states to !ji' older than Utica, and places the foundation of Car- 

tha^^e P.o. (i. 2, d;. Ik* acems to ftdlow mt the main the sam^ 
authority ns ihe tp.-mpofior of the Arlsttjtciic compilatiorj above 
OtlvT Statements the foundation of Carthage in87B ».c. (fieeren, 
Idfci'u hber dtn \'t*rkebr, ki\ part it. b. i. p. 2ll). Appian statcffi the 
date tif the fjuiidatioii lift} yeaife before the Trojan war (De Keh 
Punic, c. 1} ; Plidistus, as tweaty-one ytart^ before thfj same event 
(Phili&t. Frag^m. 50, ed. Golkr) ; Timaus, a» thirty-eight years earlier 
than too first Olympiad CFimad Fragm. 21, rd. Didat) ; newnty- 

two years earlier than the foundatioo of Rome fxvUi. 5). 

Tlic citation which JosephuH gives from Mcmander'i^ work, extracted 
from i 'yriaa placed ihe foutidaliua of Carthage 143 years after 

the building of the temple of Jerusalem (Joseph, coot. Apion. i. c. I7““I8)« 
Ajwon eaid that Carthage was founded in the Hrat year of Olympiad 7 
f,a.c. 74b; (Joseph, r. Apkm. ih 2), 
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Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and Spain, — aH <l^’ 
aggregate of power, under one political manage* 
ment, was sufficient to render the contest even with 
Home for some time doubtful. But by what ste|Mi 
the ('Carthaginians raised themselves to such a pitcffi 
of greatness we iiave no information, and we arc 
even left to guess how much of it had already been 
acquired in the sixth century b.c. -Is in the case 
of so many othcj cities, we havfe a foundation le- 
gend decorating the moment of birth, ki«l then 
nothing fartlier. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elisa, dmo. 
daughter of Belus, sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, 

Had wife of the wcaithy Sichaeus priest of H6rakl6s 
in that city — is said to have been left a widow in 
conse(}uetu:e of tlie murder of Sichreus by Pygma- 
iioa, wlio seized the treasures belonging to his vic- 
tim. But Dido found means to disappoint him of 
his booty, possessed herself of the gold which had 
tempted PyguuilioiiK and secretly emigrated, carry- 
ing with her the sacred insignia of H^raki^s : a 
considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She 
settled at Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined 
by a narrow tongue of land to the continent, pur- 
chasing of the natives as much land as could be 
surrounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to 
be cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made it 
sufficient I’or the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, 
which afterwards grew' up into the great city of 
Carthage. As soon as her neur settlemcyat ha# 
acquired footing, she was solicitiid in marriage.J|y 
several princes of the nativd^l^es, especially 
the Ga?tuUan Jarbas, who t}ir«i||tened war if he 
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were refuied. 'Hi us pressed by the clamours of 
her own people, who desired to come into alliance 
with the natives, yet irrevocably determined to 
maintain exclusive fidelity to her first husband, 
she escaped the conflict by putting an end to her 
life. She pretended to acquiesce in the proposition 
of a second marriage, requiring only delay sufficient 
to offer an expiatory sacriliee to the manes of Si- 
clneus : avast funeral pile wa.s erected, and many 
victims slain upon it, in tiic mid.st of which Dido 
pierced her own bosom with a sword, and perished 
m the riurnes. Such is the legend to which Virgil 
has given a new colour by interweaving the adven- 
tures of /Eneas, and thus connecting the founda- 
tion legends of Carthage and Home, carelcs.« of his 
deviation from the received mythical chronology. 
Dido was worshiped as a goddess at Carthage 
until the dc.structiou of the city ' : and it has been 
imagined with some probability that she is identi- 
cal with Astarli?, the divine patroness under whose 
auspices the colony \\a< originally established, as 
Gad5s and Tarsus were founded under those of 
H^raklcs — the tale ot the funeral ])lle and self- 
burning ujipearing in the religious ceremonies of 
other Ciliciiin and .^}riari town.s*. Pheniciau reii- 

^ “ Quamdiu ( *artlia«:o irn tctti futf, pro (Juatiu* xviii, G ; 

Virgil, .Soeid, j. lUO-370.) We trace thm about Dido up lo 

limjpus Crimai Frtig;. 23, ed. Dulot) : aermif* to have foUo wed 

a differeut story -be said that (Virthage ha^l been fouBded by Axor and 
KwrchMbn (Phihst. Fr. m). Appian notici*# both storm (De lUb. 
Pun* I) : that oi Dido was current both among the Romans and Cor*- 
tiiaginians : of Zorus (or EzGrus) and KareblidAn^ the w^coud is evidently 
of Greek coinage, the i\r^t seems genuine Phenician : see Josephus 
COnt, Ajmoo, i. r. 1)^-2 D 

" See Movers, Die Ftioriizier, pp. GOp-*GlG. 
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gion and worship was diffused along, with the l^il* 
nician colonies throughout the larger portion of 
Mediterranean. 

The Phftkaeans of Ionia, who. amidst their adven- 
turous voyages westward established the colony of 
Massalia, (as early as 600 b.c.) were only enabled 
to accomplish this by a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians — the earliest example of Greek and 
Carthaginian collision which has been preserved to 
us. The Carthaginians were jealous of compier- 
cial rivalry, and their traffic with the Tuscans and 
l.iatins in Italy, as well as their lucrative mine- 
working in Spain, dates from a period when Greek 
commerce in those regions was hardly known. In 
Greek authors the denomination Phenicians is often 
used to designate the Carthaginians as well as the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, so that we cannot 
always distinguish which of the two is meant ; but 
it is remarkable that the distant establishment oP 
Gad^s, and the numerous settlements planted for 
commercial purposes along the western coast of 
Africa and without the Strait of Gibraltar, are ex- 
pressly a.scribed to the Tyrians'. Many of the 
other Phenician establishments on the southern 



coast of Spain seem to have owed their origin to 
Carthage rather than to Tyre. But the relations 
between the two, so far as we know them, were 
constantly amicable, and Carthage even at the 
riod of her highest glory sent Thedri with a tnlw^' 
of religious recognition to the T|rian Hdraklitt : llsi^ 
visit of these envoys coincided pth the siege 

‘ ' ■ 

‘ 8tr»bo^ ivii. p. iip* 
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towa : by Aiex£Uider the Great. On that critical 
occasion, the wi:te» amd children of the Tyrians 
were sent to find shelter at Carthage : two centuries 
before, wlien the Persian empire was in its age of 
growth and expansion, the Tyrians had refused to 
aid Kambys^s with their fleet in his plans for con- 
quering Carthage, and thus probably preserved their 
colony from subjugation*. 

* Herodot. iii. 19. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


WESTERN COLONIES OF GREECE— IN EPIRUS, ITIiLY, ’ 

SICILY. AND GAUL. 

The stream of Grecian colonisation to the west- 
ward, as far as we can be said to know it authenti- 
cally, with names and dates, begins from the llth 
Olympiad, But it is reasonable to believe that 
there were other attempts earlier than this, though 
we must content ourselves with recognising them lil 

as generally probable. There were doubtless de- 
tached bands of volunteer emigrants or marauders, 
who, fixing themselves in some situation favourable 
to commerce or piracy, either became mingled with 
the native tribes, or grew up by successive reinforce- • 
ments into an acknowledged town : not being able 
to boast of any filiation from the Prytaneium of a 
known Grecian city, these adventurers might he 
disposed to fasten upon the inexhaustible legend,^ 
the Trojan war, and ascribe their origin to one 
the victorious heroes injfhe host of Agamemaoct;j^| 
alike distinguished for their valour and for thw 
ubiquitous dispersion after the siege. Of 
alleged settlements by fugitive Grecian or TWjip 
heroes, there were a great ntpaber, on vancn^ 
points throughout the shores of Mediterrfj^e^t^^ 
and the same hononrable orifi^ was daim^ 
by many nOn-IMiemo towns. 

In the eighth oentury B,o.« #ien this 
stream of Grecian cdonisatiohyi^ttn-'''^^’ 
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pHellfiiir 
ipc'iiulatiou 
!iof Sicily— 
siSikels — 
•Sikanji — 


O'iaotria — 
Itnim. 


an autbentic shape i^735 b.c.), the population of 
Sicily (as far as our scanty information permits us 
to determine it) consisted of two races completely 
distinct from each othey — Sikels and Sikans — be- 
sides the Elymi, a mixed race apparently distinct 
from both, and occupying Eryx and Egesta near 
the westernmost corner of the island — and the 
Phenician colonies and coast establishments formed 
for purposes of trade. According to the belief both 
of Thucydides and Philistus, these Sikans, though 
they gave themselves out as indigenous, were yet 
of Iberian origin* and immigrants of earlier date 
than the Sikels, by whom they had been invaded 
and restricted to the smaller western half of the 
island, and who w^ere said to have crossed over 
originally from the south-w'estern corner of the 
Calabrian peninsula, where a portion of the nation 
still dwelt in the time of Thucydides. The terri- 
tory known to Greek writers of the filth century 
B.c. by the names of OEnotria on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and Italia on that of the Gulfs of 
Tarentum and Squillace, included all that lies south 
of a line drawn across the breadth of the country, 
from the Gulf of Poseid6iua (Pa^stura) and the 
river Silarus on the Mediterranean Sea, to the 
north-west corner of the Gulf of Tarentum ; it was 
also bounded northwards by the Japygians and 
Messapians, who occupied the Salentine peninsula 


* Thucyd. vi. PhiUstu^^ Fjragin. 3, ed. GdU«r, up. Diodor. v. 0. 
Timseu* adopted iht opposite opinion (Dio«lor» L c.), Mi»o Epkorm, if 
w« may judge liy an iiididtinet f^aiwage of Strabo (vi* p. 270)* Dio* 
nyaim of Halikarimaaiii follow® llincydidii (A. R* i. 22)* 

Th« opinion of i® of miKib value on tbit point, mom be wai, 

or miglit have been, pemotially cognizant of Ibeiiiin tmreemmn In the 
inervioe of the elder Plonyalnii. 
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and the country immediately adjoining to T^n* 
turn, and by the Peuketians on the Ionic 
According to the logographers PherekydiSs and ' 
Hellanlkus', CEnotrus and Peukeiius were sons of 
Lykadn, grandsons of Peltsgns, and emigrants in 
very early times from Arcadia to this territory. 

An important ttatemenl in Stephauus Byzantinus* 
acquaints us tlial the sel f -population, whom the 
great Hellenic cities in this portion of Italy em- 
ployed, in the imitivation of their lands, wercjcali^d 
Pelasgi, scemincly even in the historical times ; it PetMgjia 
is iipon this name probably that the mythical gene- 
alogy of Pherekydds is constructed. This GEnotrian 
or Pelasgian race were tlie pojmlation whom the 
Greek colonisis found there on their arrival; they 
were known apparentl}' under other names, such as 
the Sikcls — mentioned even in the Odyssey, though 
their cxat;t locality in that poem cannot Ik* ascer- 
taincfl — the Italians oi Itali, properly so calk d — the 
Morgfdes — and the Chaones — all of them names of 
tribes either cognate or subdivisional\ The Chaones 
or Chaonians are also found uot only in Italy, but in 
Epirus, as one of the most considerable of the Epi- 
rotic tribes, and Pandosia, the ancient residence of 
the CEnotrian kings in tlie southern comer of ItiUy<, 

' Phen'kyd. fragra. 8S, Kd. Didftt : H«-Uai»k. Fr. 53, ed. Didot; Dio- 

nys. Haiik. A. H. i. U, 13, 22 j Hrymtius CtikiB, v, MSI.; viii, 

3 , 5 . ” * * * ■ 

® Stef’iiian. Byz. v, Xtoi. 

* Aristot. Polit. vii. 9* Qkouk bt rb nfn^s icat tAje 

^J6vi(*p Xmy€t (or ttjv KuXovfJiivtfp f<rar hi ical M 

Olvmrpol rb y*ms» 

Antiochu«, Fr* 3. 4, 7, ed. Didot j ti. p* t$4 ; Histfcli* 

V. Xttiwyr; Dionyp, Hftl* A» E. i. 

* Livy, viii, 24* 







with a neiglibouring *river Acheron in both : from 
hence, and from some other similarities of name, it 
has been imagined that Epirots, CEnotrians, Sikels, 
&c, were all names of c%nate p^ple, and all, enti- 
tled to be comprehended under the generic appel- 
lation of Pelasgi. That they belonged to the same 
ethnical kindred, there seems fair reason to presume, 

' and also that in point of language, manners, and 

j ohari|ter, they were not very widely separate|i from 

V the ruder branches of the Hellenic race. 

It would appear too (as far as any judgment can 
t—BpirZ^ be formed on a point essentially obscure) that the 
* — rthnica!- (Enotrians were ethnically akin to the primitive po- 

f ijcognaif, 1 r > r • I 

j. puiation of Rome and Latium on one side’, as they 

were to the Epirots on the other ; and that tribes 
of this race, comprising Sikels, and Itali proiieriy so 
called, as sections, had at one time occupi^ most 
of the territory from the left bank of the jri’risr Tiber ' 


* For ttit early habitation of Sikels or SicaU ill jind Cam- 

pania, aee Dionys. Ifal A. II, i. 1-21 : it ia cttrioua thiit Siculi ami 
Skani, whetlier th6 same or rtifferent, the primitive ante-Heiknic popu- 
lation of Sicily, are alao numtxeretl Si» the pritC'^Eoman popalatkiil of 
Rome : ftee Virgil, iEneid. viti. and SeTViiis atl ASmdfl. MJT* 
Tht alleged ancient emigratiOfi of Kvander iVum Arcailia to Hatltini 
forms a parallel to the emigration of CEnotrns from Aroulia to Southern 
Italy as recounted by Pherekyd^ : it acN$ms to have been mentioned 
even as early as in one of the Hesiodk poeiM (Servius ati Virg. >En. 
viii, 138) : compare Bteph. Byz. v. Xl&iKkd»fm/, The earliest Latin 
authors appear to have recognieed Evander and his Arctilian emi- 
grants: see Piooya. Hal. i. BI-^2, ii. and hb refcrenceii to Fabiu* 
Pictor and jElitb Tobero, i. 70 - 80 } also Clth> ap* c. 2. If 

the old reading >pe«0i(«w, in lliucyd. fi % (whl^ ha# now al- 
tered into be retained, Thncydidfe would tlsoati|»d a# vntneaa 

for a migration from Arcadia into Italy. A third Felaigi, 

from Feloponnesua to the river Sarnus in Smithem Italy (hear Fompdi}# 
was mentioned by Oonon (ap. Servinm ap. Virg., 730). ^ 
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southward/ between ''tibe ApenisHien 
terraaean. Both Her^otns, aoftd his 
temporary the 3yracuann Antiocbus^ estteud CBno^ 
tria as far northward as the river Siiarus** woKi; 
Sophohlds includes the Whole coast of the Mcditor^ 
ranean, from the Strait of Messina to the Gulf of 
Genoa, under the three successive names of CEno- 
tria, the Tyrrhenian Gulf, and liguria*. Before- 
or during the fifth century b.c., however, a 
ent population, called Opicians, Oscans, or AfateiP 
nians, had descended from their original seats on 


* Herodotus (i. ^J4~167) includes Elea for Velia) in Q^otria— ^amdTiK 
renium in Italia 5 while Antiochus considers Tarentum as in ta^yg^ and 
the sontliem boundary of the Tarentine territory as the northern h**®*t* 
dary of Italia: Dionysiu^^ of Halikamasaus (A. XL ii. 1 ) seems to ep^y 
from Antioch us whett he extends the ffinotriaiia along4he whole sonlh* 
western corner of Italy, within the line drawn from Tarentizm to Poi«l* 
donia or Paestum. Hence the appellation OXiwrptder to the two 
islands opposite Elea (Strabo, vi, p. 2&3). Scymnus Chios <ir* t47> 
recognises the same boundaries. 

Twelve Giinotrian cities are cited by name (in Stephamiw BysontiiinsO 
gtk'om the Bvp&mrf of Hekatajus (Frag. 30-39» ed* IHdot) s Skylax in 
his Periplus does not name CEnotrianw ; he cimmeralsea Cainpapiiixts^ 
Samuites, and Lucanians (cap. 9~13). The inthauite conneetton he* 
tween Miletus and Sybaris would enable HeliiitMsiHi to inform hlma^f 
about the interior CEnotrian connrry. 

CEnotria and Italia together (as conceived by Antioohns and Hem* 
dotns) comprised what was know n a century afterwards as Liiai|iia 
mnd Bruttium : see Mairnei t, C^ographie der Grieeh, nnd Ildm#r» part 
ix. b. 9 . ch. i. p. 86. Livy, speaking with reference to $17 b.c,» whan 
the Lucanian nation as well as the Bruttians were in IhB vigovur# de- 
scribes only the sea-coast of the low’er seals Grecian---'^ aim 
ori Qrflecoruin inferi mans a Thnriis Neapo|hn et Cuiiiii'* Qa* lp>. 
Verrius Fiaccus considered the Sikels as GreN:«X!|hstai»# v. Mi^r 
with Mhller's note). 4 

* Sophoklds, Triptatem. Fr, $27, ed. Dindc^ He plaaea the l#]w 

Avemns* which was cloef to the Campanian C||^^ m Ty»hehia« le^ 
Lexioon Sophocleujxh ad calc* ed* %«|iiek, .BnrifddAa (||fdea» 

I3ia*l$$6) aeeme to extend Tynhenia to thelpralt of Memina* 
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or north of the Apennines*, and had conquered the 
territory between Latium and the Silai’us, expel- 
ling or subjugating the QEnotrian inhabitants, and 
planting outlying settlements even down to the 
Strait of Messina and the Lipartean isles. Hence 
the more precise Thucydides designates the Cam- 
panian territory, in which Cuinie stood, as the 
country of the Opici ; a denomination which Ari- 
stotle extends to the river Tiber, so as to compre- 
hend within it Rome and Latium^. Not merely 
Campania, but in earlier times eve)i Latium, origi- 
nally occupied by a Sikel or CEnotrian population, 
appears to liave been partially overrun and sub- 
dued by fiercer tribes from the Apenijincs, an<I had 
thus received a certain intermixture of Oscan race. 

^ Arifitot, vii, 9* 3. totcow ro fitp rr)i' 'Chrual, 

Kat r:'f>6r€fjov Ka\ iK'i' #caA fyh T 57V /iritcXiyot**' AiJtrnwv. FV&tUt* : ** 
snmm opppiiaYtt Auson, Uiyssis c*t < e«m priniftm partem 

iU ; m auk urbe.^ Benpvcntum Kit Caie^ : di'indo pauUtim totii 

Htpji Italiu quae Appniiino firitiir, dicta ant Ausoida/" &c. oti- 
gin^il \ »: )ui would tbus coirtcidc aearly with the terrUory called 
Sarrsttiurti , the Sabine eraigranta Ijiad conquered it; viii. 

16; Strabo, r. p ^50; Virg- -'Flo* viL'727, with Servius. Seyinnus 
Chius ''v. 227) has C'-*rtied fvnn the aame iwturrc &s Festtua. For the 
extension of AiUsoi.ians aioe:." • ufjous parts of the more southerD coaat 
of iLdy, even to Rhed;*um as vreli a to the Lipanear* tslcS;. set Diodor. 
V. r"*8 ; Cato, Cngg F r. lib. iii. tip. i'robutr* r.d BucoL v. 2. 1'he 

Pythian prieste^is, in direcring the Clialkidic emigranu to Rlugium, 
says to them-AKi/^tt noXit^ *UKt(€, Bi^n d< 004 ACfrom (Diudor. 

ihmim. xiii. p. 11, ap Script!. Vatic., ed. Mali), 'femesa is Aiisonsaii 
ill Strabo, vi. p. 255. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 3; Ari^tot. ap. Dionys, Hal. A, R. i. 72. ‘Ax^**^** 

Ttvas rmp oTF'ijt Tpoltja — A-dWta fir ri^v t^wop TGvrnP rqr 

"<)7f4if?yf, icoXfmii Attriop, 

Even in the time ol Catii the elder, the Greeks comprehenderi the 
Romans under the generaU and with them contemptuous, designation 
of Opici (Cato ap. IHin. H. N. %xii. 1 ; see Antiochus ap. Strab. v. 
p. 242 ). 
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But iu the regions south of Latitim, thtrae 
conquests were stili more overwhelming ; ho* 
this cause (in the belief of inquiring Greeks of the 
fifth century b.c.*) were owing the first migratioof 
of the CEnotrian race out of Southern Italy, wbiolp/ 
wrestefl the larger portion of Sicily from the pro* 
existing Sikanians. 

This imperfect account, representing the id^’ awJsi^W / 
of Greeks of the fifth century b.c. as to the eaky 
population of Southern Italy, is borne out by fte i' ‘ 

fullest comparison which can be made between the 
Greek, Latin, and Oscan language — the first two 
certainly, and the third probably, sisters of the 
same Indo-European family of languages. While 
the analogy, structural and radical, between Greek 
and Latin, establishes completely this community 
of family — and while comparative philology proves 
that on many points the Latin departs less from 
the supposed common type and mother-language 
than the Greek — there exists also in the former a 


* Thucyd. vi. 2» SifccXol df ef *IraXtat (l>€vyaafTt£ ^Owucoift 
4s 2tK*Xidp (see a Fragment of the geographer Maaippus of Fergamoa, 
in Hudson's Geogr. Minor, i, p. 76), Antiochus stated that the Sikela 
were driven out of Italy into Sicily by the Opicians and CFnotrkhas 
but the Bikels themselves, according to him, were also CEnotriana 
(Dionys. H. i. 12~22). It is remarkable that Antioelius (who wr^ta 
at a time when the name of Rome had not begun to exercise that fai^* 
nation over men’s minds which the Homan power alterwards otob. 
sioned), in setting forth the mythical antiquity of the Sikeb anil CEKiCN 
trians, represents the eponymous Sikelus as a||; exile from Homeji who 
came into the south of Italy to the Mng Morgl|i, succeaaor of 
*EirrI "’IraXor itarry^pa, Mdpyiff ’Eirl Hmrm H ils%l 

a<fttKm Ac ffivyds, StwXXr ^iiAatioclicit ap, 

H, i, 7S : compare c, 12). ^ 

Philistus considered Sikelna to be a son of l^ns ; lio^i he kid 
lanikus believed in early mifratloiis ffom Italy plo SicRy^ but de^rUMl 
the emigrants differently (Wlktus, Frag, 2, Bidor), 

, , |;;2h2„:.,. 
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Bon«Orectl&r ^flement, and non-Grecian clasaea of 
wofilB, which appear to imply a confluence of two 
or more different people with distinct tongues ; and 
the same non-Grecian element, thus traceable in 
the Latin, seems to present itself still more largely 
developed in the scanty remains of the Oscan^. 

^ See the learned obsei-vations upon the early languages of Italy and 
Sicily, which Miiller has prefixed to his work on the Etruscans (Ein- 
ieitung, L 12). I tiwscribe the following summary of his views respect- 
ing the early Italian dialects and races r — " 'Fbe notions which we thus 
obtain respecting^ the early languages of Italy are as follows ; the StXeK 
a sister iaagimg^i^pa^arly allied to the Greek or Pelasgici the Latin, 
compounded from the Sikel and from the rougher dialect of the men 
called Ahoriffimes ; the O^can, akin to the Latin in both its two elements ; 
the language spoken by the Sabine emigrants in their various conquered 
territories, 0»cm ; the Sabime proper, a distinct and peculiar language, 
yet nearly connected w'ith the non-Grecian element in Latin and Oscan, 
as well as with the language of the oldest Ausonians and Aborigines.** 

fN.B. This last statement, respecting the original Sabine language, 
is very imperfectly made out : it seems equally probable that the Sa- 
bellians may have differed from the Oscans no more than the Doriaili 
from the lonians : see Niebuhr^ Rom. Gesch. torn. i. p. 69*} 

Such a comparison of languages presents to us a ceitfi^ Tfaw# 
which I shall here briefly unfold, of the earliest history of t^'tfcaliafi 
races. At a period anterior t<j^a}! records, a single peopl«|tv^lA|ii to the 
Greeks, dwelling extended from the south of Tuscfoiy down to tlie 
StimitI of Messina, occupies in the upper part of territory only the 
valley of theXilier — lower down, occupies the moifbtainous districts also, 
and in the south, stretches across fromVea to sea^^^Hcailed Sakek^ CEno* 
triana, or Peucetians. Other mountain tribes, poweriifti though not 
widely extended, live in the northern Ahmxxo and its neighbourhood : 
ia the east the Sabines, southward from them the cognate Marsi, more 
to the west the Aborigine#, and among t^ktm probacy the jpht Auso- 
ntaus or Oscans, About 1000 year# prior to tjm ChristiaU'^mra, there 
arises among these tribes (from whom almoal all the popular migra* 
tlofis in aneknt Italy have proceeded) a movement lylmreby the Abo- 
rigmee mme mwthwardv bbe Btkels more eou^^rd, are precipitated 
upon the 34kels of the plaiua beneath. Many thcmeaiid of the great 
Stkel nation withdraw to tkeir brethren the CBnotriane, and by degrtjii 
still farther across the Strait to the kiatid of Sicily. Otbem of tj^m 
remain statipnary in tlmir residences, and form, in conjunctidn with 
the Aborigiiies, the Latin iiarioa>-^iii ccrofunctlon with the Ausowiaiiis,. 
the Os<^ nation : tike lattwr extends itself over what wat iKfoerward# 



wEsraiB* tmomwi of <w®8C^ 

MHar^sver tlie ^Qhraek cokmies » 
caught several peculiar words fitm thriair 
tk>n with the S^ela, and these 
tnost cases very' nearly to the Laiin^ so 
seoaMance thus appears between the tif 

LaWm ^ the o«ie side, and that of tEuotriwss «wt 
Sikels (in Southern Italy and Siddy) on the 
prior to the establishments of the Greeks. IWso 
are the two extremities of the Sikel populatidll ; 
between them appear in the intermediate cotmilry 
the Oscan or Ausonian tribes and language ; aiMt 
these latter seem to have been in a great naeae^cnw 
conquerors and intruders from the central moun* 
tains. Such analogies of language countenance the 
supposition of Thucydides and Antiochus, ^at 
these Sikels had once been spread over a still 
larger portion of Southern Italy, and bad migrated 
from thence into Sicily in consequence of Oscaaa 
invasions. The element of affinity existing between 
Latins, GEnotrians and Sikels — to a certain degree 
also between all of them together and the Gkeeka, 
but not extending to the Opictans or Oscsamt,, or tb 
the lapygians — may be called Pelasgic for want of 
a better name ; but by whatever name it be «!Hdled^ 
the recognition of its existence connects and 
plains many isolated circumstances in the «aij% 



called Samnium and Campania. StiU pcip^alioii aad 
tjitfse mountain tribes, especially timt of Sabin^ 
pcirually on the increase : as they pressed toward tUm 

the period when Rome was only a single 
southwards, and conquered-^Rrst, the 
centMrks later, the Opiciati pWn# Campimiai:|^say, 
of the CEnotriaas, afterwards deiiomiimteii,.,|j^^ - 

Compare Niebuhr, RMbch. fiteecWidtt A I p, m» 
the ftrwt chapter of Mr, VarrdWwMw. , ^ 
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Borne as well as in that; of the Ita|in 
and Sicilian Greeks. 

I Giwanco- "X^he earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of 
which we know the precise date, is placed about 
755 B.C., eighteen years subsequent to the Varro- 
! Rome ; so that the causes, tending to 

subject and helleniSe the Sikel population in tlie 
southern region, begin their operation nearly at the 
same time as those which tended gradually to exalt 
and aggrandise the modified variety of it which 
existed in Latium. At that tirqb, according to the 
information given to Thucydides, the- Sikels had 
been established for three centuries in Sicily ; Hel- 
lanikus and Philistus — who l)oth recognised a si- 
milar migration into that island out of Italy, though 
they give different names both to the emigrants 
and to those who expelled them — assign to the mi- 
gration a date three generations before the Trojan 
war‘. Earlier than 735 b.c., however, though we 
do not know the precise sera of its commencement, 
there existed one solitary Grecian establishment in 
cura« in the Tyrrhenian Sea — the Campanian Cumae near 
Cape Misenum ; which the more common opinion 
of chronologists supposed to have been founded in 
1050 B.C., and which has even been carried back 
by some authors to 1139 b.c.* Without reposing 

^ Thucyd. vi, 2 ; Frag. 2, cd. Didot, 

® Slrabi), v, p* 243 j VellcioB FatarcuL h $ j Ea«ebiii8« p. 12L M. 
Eaott! lussuHDlng a diibrent eoiitptttat^ii of the date of the 

Trojan war, poshes the date of Comie alill farther hack to 1132 a*€. 
(Htftoire dee Colootee (lraci|iie»* hook ir. c. 12. p. 100)* 

The mythea of Oumm extaoded to a peiiod preceding the t^a|k|dk 
settlement, gee ^ atoiies of AriateeiiB and Bsedaloa ^np. Salinit. 
Fragment. Incert. p. 204, ed. Dolphin.; and Seryi^ ad Vlr^L Jhiild. 
vi. ir. The fabnlons 1ilifS{dadar» or prtoitivt Gref* aell^ 
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dlifSr faitli ia this early clironology, we inay .ii|t 
feel certain that it is the most ancient Qai^easli^; 
establrshment in any part of Italy, and that a ben^ 
siderable time elapsed before any other Greek co- 
lonists were bold enough to cut themselves off frQ«a 
the Hellenic world by occupying seats on the otfa^ 
side of the Strait of Messina*, with all the hazards 
of Tyrrhenian piracy as well as pf Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. I'ii Campanian Curaa* (known alrhost 
entirc'iy by this its Latin designation) receivedlits 
name- and a portion of its inhabitants from the 
-dSolic Kym<> in Asia Minor. A joint band of set- 
tlers, partly from this latter town, partly from 
Chalkis in fhiba^a — the former under the Kymaean 
Hippokl^s, the latter under the Chaikidian Mega> 
sthenes — combined to form the new town : it was 
settled by agreement that Kym^ should bestow the 
name, and that Chalkis should enjoy the title and 
honours of the mother-city®. 

Cuma*, situated on the neck of the peninsula which 
terminates in Cape Misenum, occupied a lofty and 
rocky hill overhanging the sea», and dithcultof ac- 
cess on the land side. The unexampled fertility of 
the Phlegraean plains in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, the copious supply of fish in the Lucrine lake% 

nia, were ©uppostxi in early ages to have lejP| that ialamci and rtimd fo 
Cumse (Diodor* v. 15). 

‘ Ephoros^ Frag. 52, ed. Dkiot, 

* Strabo, v, p* 243; Velleius Fatcrc* i. 5* ’ 

* See the site of Comae as descrltbed by A|^thiaa (on dcoiaidli bf' flipr 
siege of the place by Norses^ in 552 A.n*)^ Histor* u 0-10$ 

Stra'bo^ V. p* 244. 

* Dtodor. iv. 2J, v. 71 f Polyb. iti. 91; Ulioy; H. N. {ii, Ubry, 
viii. In Boiano sino Compamaa eonttn mteolaimm 

sunt dnp, Avemus et'Luoriiios t qui ollea finptar 
tigadia mogna prtsstabanl** (SertWs od II* 
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and gtdid-miljies in the neighbouring islandnf Ft- 
theknssB, both subsisted and enriched the colonists : 
they were joined by fresh settlers from Chalkis, 
from Eretria, and even from Samos ; and they be- 
came numerous enough to form distinct towns at 
Dikmarohia and NcapoHs, thus spreading over a 
large portion of the*Bay of Naples. In the hollow 
rock under the very walls of tli^e totvn was situated 
the cavern of the prophetic Sibyl — a ])arallel and 
reproduction of the Gcrgithian Sibyl Jicar Kyme 
in yEolis ; in thte immediate neighbourhood, too, 
stood the wild woods and dark lake of Avernus, 
consecrated to the suirterranean gods, and offering 
an establishment of priests, with ceremonies evoking 
the dead for purposes of prophecy or for solving 
doubts and mysteries. It was here that Grecian 
imagination locaJised the Cimmerians and the i'able 
of Odysseus ; and the Cumieans derived gains from 
the autuerous visitors to this holy spot *, perhaps 
hardly less than those of the inhabitants of Krissa 
from the vicinity of Delphi- Of the relations of 
these Curaaeans with the Helienic world generally, 
we unfortunately know nothing ; but they seem to 
liave been in intimate connection with Rome during 
the time of die kings, and especially during 
the last king Tar^n* — ^forming the inteniSfeftte 
link between the Latin ■world, wh«:Meby 

the feelings of the Tet|Hp|s and Gergithians near 
the JSoltc Kymfi, and 1i^;endary stories of Tro- 

* Strebo, v. p. 343. Kol yt ol ttfn>&mr6iiMvtn icai 

W*sr rune ^ 

H. i». »1 > livy, h. 34. 
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jftnaS‘'Widil "as Grecian heroes — *JSiieas(‘ 

8eus>-(-fjassed into tlie antiquarian inragin^laiilp w, 

Rome and Latiutn'. The writers of the AugnalilJtt 
age knew Cumae only its decline, and w<M»d^red 
ut tLe vast, extent of its ajioient walls, remaih- 
iiig in their time. But¥iurin^ j^e two cehturii? ^ 
prior to 500 B.C., these walls '^IPjteied a fall .and 
thriving population, in the.j^nilude.’of prosperity, 

— -with a surrounding territory exten.sive as well ar 
fertile®, resorted to by purchasers of corn from Rdine 
111 years of scarcity, and unassailed as yet by for- 
midable neighbours — and with a coast and har- 
boer.s well-suited to maritime commerce. At that 
period, the town of Capua (if indeed it e.\isted at : 

ui!,; vas of vot y inferior importance, and the chief 
part of the rich plain around it was included in 
the possessions of Cuiine* — not unworthy probably, . ! 

in the sixth century b.c., to be numbered with Sy- 
baris and Kroton. 

The decline of Cumae begins in the first half of 
the fifth century b.c. (500-450 b.c.), first from the 

* See, rf‘.ii>x-!mg the transmission of itleas and fables (roia the jEnlic 
Kymt^ to C’um«e ip Campaiua, the first volume of this History, ohmp, xv. 
p. 4s57. 

llie father of was a native of the JKolic Kym^ : we find in 

the Besiodic Theogony (nd Jin,) mention of l^attnus a« the non of 
Odysseus and Circt* ; Servius cites the same from the \K(fwiJkmma ef 
Hesiod (Servius ad Mrg. jKn. xii. 1G2: oompare Cato, Fiii|^e|nL 
p. 33, csJ. Lion)* The great family of the Mamulil at Tusculum dcftiviii 
their origin from Odysseus and Cwmfe also {l|i»y, L 4P), 

The tomb of Fifi^ndr, the bst iw ^f Ody»»mia» wiw hhom 
at Circeii in the of Theophrastus ( Hist Hant. v. S, 3) and Shylaa 
(c. 10). ' I \ ' 

if eiifid notices & promontoiy of Feidnia»^|h« Stnill of and 

the islet .of Ortfi^ near Syrnctt»e'(Bio<ior,’;i^:86 5 .Stralw* '• 

'* Livy, ii. p. ' . y ' 

, * Bihiholir, Shmiftcli* Qencteht 
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growtli of hostile powers in the interior — the Tus- 
cans and Samnites — next from violent intestine 
dissensions and a destructive despotism. The town 
was assailed by a formidafile host of invaders from 
the interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and 
Daunian allies ; which Dionysius refers to the 64th 
Olympiad (524-520 b.c ), though upon whut chro- 
nological authority we do not know, and though 
this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date 
of the foundation of Dikicarchia from Cuuiie. The 
invaders, in spite of great disparity of number, 
were bravely repelled by the Cuniit'ans, chiefly 
through the heroic example of a citizen then tirst 
known and distinguished — Aristodt'inus Malakus. 
The government of the city was oligarchical, and 
the oligarchy from that day became jealous of 
Aristodfirnus ; who, on his part, acquired extraoj- 
dinary popularity and influence among the people. 
Twenty years afterwards, the Latin city of Aricia, 
an ancient ally of Cumae, was attacked by a Tuscan 
host, and entreated succour from the Cumaeans. 
H«voiution The oligarchy of the latter thought this a, good op- 
ofAri- portunity to rid themselves of Aristoddmus, whom 
»todemu«. despatched by sea to Aricia, with rotten ves- 

sels and an insufiicient body of troops. Buf their 
stratagem failed and proved their ruin j for the 
skill and intrepidity of Aristod^raus sufficed for 
the rescue of Aricia, and he brought back his 
troops victorious and devoted to himself personally. 
Partly by force, partly by stratagem, he subverted 
the oligarchy, put to death, the principal rulers, and 
constituted himself despot: by a jealous energy, 
by disarming the people, and by a body of merce- 
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naii£», lt« AamlailBed hii^ i» tbi* 
twenty yeaia, runtiing his carasr of liist w^ im*, 
quity until ol4 age. At length a conspiracy bl tl% , 
oppressed population proved successful against 
him : he was slain with all his family and inany 
of his chief partisans, and the former government 
was restored*. ? , 

The despotism of AristodSmus hills during tltbi-’ tog i |p t 
exile of the expelled Tarquin® (to whom he gdve Tiijudw 
shelter) from Rome, and during the governmen| of 
Geldn at Syracuse ; and this calamitous period of 
dissension and misrule was one of the great causes 
of the decline of Cumae. Nearly at the same timej 
the Tuscan power, both by land and sea, '"appears 
at its maximum, and the Tuscan establishment at 
Capua begins, if we adopt the aera of the town as 
given by Cato®. There was thus created at the 
expense of Cumae a powerful city, which was still 
farther aggrandised afterwards when conquered and 
occupied by the Samnites ; whose invading tribes, 
under their owm name or that of Lucanians, ex- 
tended themselves during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. even to the shores of the Gulf of Taren- 
tum'*. Cumae was also exposed to formidable dan-, 
gers from the sea side : a fleet either of Tuscans 
alone, or of Tuscans and CartbE^inians united, as- 
sailed it in 474 b.c., and it was only rescued by the 
active interposition of Hiero d^pot of Syracuse ; 
by whose naval force the invaders were repelled 

' The history of Aristod^mus Malakus given at eonic Itogth hy 
Dionysius of Ilalikarnaasus (viii. 3^10). v 

* Livy, ii. 21. • PaterenL i. S. 

* Compare Strabot v. pt. 250 ; vt. p. S64.|f* Cumanos Osca mutavit 
vicinia," says VeUeius, l.c. 



These incidents go {mrtly lo in- 
dicate, to explain, the decline cf the most 

ancient Hehmiic settlement in Italy— -« decline from 
which it nevap recovered. 

After briefly sketching the history of Cumae, we 
pass naturally to that series of powerful colonies 
which were established in Sicily and Italy begin- 
ning with 735 B.c. — enterprises in which Chalkis, 
Corinth, M^;ara, Sparta, the Achaeans in Pelopon- 
nesus and the Lokrians out of Peloponnesus, were 
all concerned. Chalkis, the metropolis of Cumae, 
became also the metropolis of Naxos, the most an- 
cieiit Grecian colony in Sicily, on the eastern coast 
of the island, between the Strait of Messina and 
Mount j^tna. • 

The great number of Grecian settlements, from 
1^ Gredim different colonising towns, which appear to have 
ISiy^er t^en effect within a few yeans upon the eastern 
coast of Italy and Sicily — from the lapygian Cape 
ith 735 to Gape Pachynus — leads us to suppose tliat tlie 
extraordinary capacities of the country for receiving 
new settlers had became known only suddenly. 
The colonies follow so clc»e upon (^h other, that 
. the example of the first cannot have been the sin- 
gle determining motive to those which followed. 
I shaH have occatsion to point out, even a century 
later (on the occasion of the aettlement of Kyrfin^), 
the narrow range of Grecian navigation ; so tha^ 
the jpcevkms su]^sed %iioraiufo wottld not be at 
all incredible, were it ifot for the fact of tiie pre- 
existing colony of Cttm». Aimordiog to tibe pra&> 
tice tmiversid with Grecian ships--wh!db^^ j^^ 
Diodw, si. si's Pindar. Pftis. ifi.-;' ■ ' 
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permitted Hiem^lires to lose i%bt of tlife' ^ 
except in cases of absolute B«je88ity — 
who naVig^ed from Greece to Italy or Sicity^&rt 
coasted along the shores of Akarnania and 
until be reached the latitude of K-on^yra ; he ibOT 
struck across first to that island, next to the lapy# 
gian promontory, from whenoe he proceeded al^^ 
the eastern coast of Italy (the GuUs of Tarentno* 
and Squillace) to the southern promontory of Ca- 
labria and the Sicilian Strait ; he would then lail, 
still coastwise, either to Syracuse or to Cumae, 
according to his destination. So difierent are nan* 
tical habits now% that this fact requites spemal no- 
tice ; we must recollect moreover, that in 735 B.c., 
there yet- no Grecian settlements either^ In 

Epirus or in Korkyra : outside of the Gulf of Con; 
rinth, the world was non-Hellenic, with the stn^ 
exception of the remote Cumae. A little before 
the last-mentioned period, TheokMs (an Athenian 
or a Chalkidian — probably the latter) was cast by swiybr , 
,|torms on the coast of Sicily, and became ac- 
quainted with the tempting 'character of the sod 
well as the dispersed and half-organised condition 
of the petty Sikel communities who occupied it*.. 

The oligarchy of Chalkis, acting upon the infofma« 
tion which he brought back, sent out under Idp 
guidance settlers^, Chalkidian and Naxian^ 


* Tbucyd, vi. 3 f Straboi ti. p. 26?. 

* The ^mixture of Naxian coioaiats i»ai 

the presumption ariaiug from the name, all 
kmihiis, ap. Bjra. f 

Ephoma put toiler Into opt the 
migmtione, whkh Thii€]r#l4» rtpreaetihi 
Straho* vi. p* 267). 
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founded Sicilian Naxos. Theoklfis and hia 
companions on landing first occupied the emi- 
nence of Taurus, immediately overhanging the sea 
(whereon was established four centuries afterwards 
the town of Tauromenium, after Naxos had been 
destroyed by the Syracusan despot Dionysius) ; for 
they had to make good their position against the 
Sikels, who were in occupation of the neighbour- 
hood, and whom it was requisite either to dispossess 
or to subjugate. After they had acquired secure 
possession of the territory, the site of the city was 
transferred to a convenient spot adjoining ; but the 
hill first occupied remained ever memorable, both 
to Greeks and to Sikels. On it was erected the 
altsyr of Ajwllo Archdgettis, the divine patron who 
(through his oracle at Delplii) had sanctioned and 
determined Hellenic colonisation in the island ; tl^ 
altar remained permanently as a sanctuary comrtbn 
to a^he Sicilian Greeks, and the Thedrs or sdcred 
envoys from their various cities, when they visited 
the Olympic and other festivals of Greece, were 
always iu the habit of offering sacrifice upon it im- 
mediately before their departure To the autono- 
mous Sikelb, on the other baTid,Uhe hill was an 
object of durable but odious recollection, as the 
spot in which Grecian conquest and intrusion had 
first begun ; and at the distance of three centuries 
and a half from the event, we find them still ani- 
mated by this sentiment in (djstrocting the foun- 
dation of Tauromenium*. 

At the time when Theoklte landed* the Steels 
were in possession of, the larger half of the island, 

lliacyd, vL 3 f Biodor* ntv. 
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fh' 

lying chiefly to the east of the Hersean mountahik^^ 
— a chain of hills stretching in a southerly directioa 
from tliftt principal chain, called the Neurode or 
Nebrode mountains, which runs from east to west 
for the most part parallel with the northern shore. 
West of the flersean hills were situated the Sikans ; 
and west of tiiese latter, Eryx and Egesta, the pos- 
sessions of the Elymi ; along the western portion of 
the northern coa«t, also, were placed Moty^, Solo^is, 
and Panormus (now Palermo), the Phenician nr 
Carthaginiaii seaports. The formation (or at least 
tlu extension) of these three last-mentioned ports, 
however, was a eonsetjuence of the multiplied Gre- 
cian colonies : for the Pheuicians down to this 
time had not iounded any territorial or permanent 
establishments, 1 ut had contented themselves with 
occupying in a tetiiporary way various capes or 
circumjacent islets, for the purpose of trade with 
the interior. Ihe arrival of formidable Q|(^k 
settlers, inaritime like themselves, induced tM^n 
to abandon these outlying factories, and to concen- 
trate their strength in the three considerable towns 
above-named, nl! near to that corner of the island 
which approached most closely to Carthage. The 
east side of Sicily, and most part of the south, were 
left open to the Greeks, with no other oppositioii 
than that of tlic indigenous Sikels and Sikans, wh^ 
were gradually expelled from all-contact with the 
sea-shore, except on part of theiiorth side of the 

t 

» Manriert places the boundary of Sikek SikftBii iit them mmtk* 
tiun« ; Otto Siefert (Akrogas u»d iein Gebki|^ Hamburg, |i* $$) 
places it at the Oemelli Collet, rather wf»twar«^^ 

tractkf| the doluaia of the SikaUa i compaii'e wodor. It. 
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i^luE^ sfiM .who were indeed so unpractised at sea 
as well as c^titute of shipping, that in the tale of 
their old migration out of Italy into Sicily, the Si- 
kels were affinned to have crossed the narrow strait 
upon rafts at a moment of favourable wind'. 

B.C. 734. In the very next year* to the foundation of Naxos, 
f Foundation Coriiith began her part in the colonisation of the 
orsymnisc. - a body of settlers, under the CEkist Archias, 

lauded in the islet Ortygia, farther soutliward on 
the eastern coast, expelled the Sikel occupants, and 
laid the first stone of the uiighty Syracuse. Orty- 
gia, two English miles in circumference, was sepa- 
rated from the main island only by a narrow chan- 
nel, which w'as -bridged over when the city was 
occupied and eirlarged by Gelon in the 72nd 
Ohinpiad, if not earlier: it formed only a small 
part, though tlie most secure and best-fortified 
part, of the vast space which the city afterwards 
occupied ; but it sufficed alone for the inhabitants 
during a considerable time, and the present city in 
its modern decline has again reverted to the same 
modest limits. Moreover Ortygia offered another 
advantage of not less value ; it lay across the en- 
trance of a spacious harbour, approached by a nar- 
row mouth, and its founta'ui of Arethusa was me- 
morable in antiquity both for the abundance and 
goodness of its water. We should have been glad to 
learn something respecting the numbers, character, 
position, nativity, &c. of these primitive emigrants, 
the founders of a city whicii we shall hereafter find 

^ Thticyd. ti. 2, 

^ Mr, ryne* Ctinkm dbcuimes tlie of Faiti 

ad B.c, 7M, md tfea mme work vol. iu Appendix li. ' '''' 
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compriaiiig the vast circuit of twseaty-tirift'’jii^^ 
within waUs— but we are told bhiy t]^ 
them came from the Corinthian vUIage 
and that one of them sold to a comt^ide oh vtM 
voyage his lot of land in profi^>ective, for the prlOe 
of a honey-cake: the little whicl^ we hear abont' 
the determining motives* of the cdtony refers to the 
personal character of the oekist. Archias Sou ;|(rf 
Euag^tus, one of the governing getts of the Bac- 
chiada? at Corinth, in the violent prosecution %f 
unbridled lust, had caused, though unintentionally, 
the death of a free youth named Aktaeon, whose 
father Melissus, after having vainly endeavoured to 
procure redress, slew himself at the Isthmian games, 
invoking the vengeance of Poseidon against the 
aggressor®. Such vrere the destructive effects of 
this paternal curse, that Archias was conapelled to 
expatriate, and the Bacchiadae placed him at the 
head of the emigrants to Ortygia, in 734 b.c. : at 
that time, probably, this was a sentence of banish- 


ment to which no man of commanding station would 


submit except under the pressure of necessity. 


There yet remained room lor new settlements 
between Naxos afld Syracuse ; and Theokl^, thd *^***fS 


oekist of Naxos, found himself in a situation to OfBJ 


copy part pf this space only filre years after torf 
foundation of Syracuse : perhaps |ie may have b^Si| 
joined by fresh settlers. He attifkcd apd expellei| 
the Sikels’’ from the feritile spy 

* Allieiie. tv» 107 1 

* tSodor. Fr«g. lit. iritt. p. «|, 

Schol. Apollon. Rh8d..iT. ISIS. ’ '» v / ... ..ji 

'■ » Polywnna (v. S. l) UUi.iW' 
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seemingf/Bbout half-way doiyn on the eastern coast 
between Mount ^tna and Syracuse ; and also from 
I^atana, immediately adjoining to Mount .iieEtna, 
whicti still retains both its name and its importance. 
Two new Chalkidic colonics were thus founded— 
Theokhls himself becoming cekist of l^eontini, and 
Euarchus, chosen by the Katana-an settlers 'them- 
selves, of Katana. 

Tlie city of Megara wasinot behind Corinth and 
Cbalkis in furnishing emigrants to Sicily. Lamis 
the Megarian, having now arrived with a body of 
colonists, took possession first t)f a new spot < al!ed 
Trotilus, but afterwards joined the Clialki- 

dian settlement at Leontini. The two }hHiie> of 
settlers however could not live in liarmony, and 
Ltnnis, witii his companions, was soon expelled.; 
be then occupied Thapsus’, at a little distance to 
the northward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and shortly 
afterwards died. His followeiii made an alliance 
with Hybldn, king of a neighbouring tribe of Sikels, 
who invited them to. settle in his territory ; they 
accepted the proposition, relinquished Tha{>8us, and 
founded, in conjunction withilybldn, the city called 
the Hyblaean Megara, between Ijcontini and Syra- 
cuse. This incident is the niore worthy of notice, 
because it is one of the instances which we find of 
a Grecian colony beginning by amicable fusion with 
tlie pre-existing residents: Thucydides seems to 
conceive the prince Hyblbnjas betraying his people 
against their'Wishes to the,-Jp|[||t%jS*.. .y- 

' PotyMw detAt atr««Mbmus wiier«t>;Uik«sfnnaioai« 

»«tid to WxMpnpIisiifd (\\ 5, ^ 

Tltucf )^(»pap 




several distinct bodies flf .GisBek 
rapidly suecjseded eacb other in ^cily ; 
forty, yearsj we do not hear of ssny ftedt 
whirh is the more easy to undei^fcand as the»sil®» 
during that interval several considerable 
tionsiOtt the coast of Italy, wfaacli probabfy look off 
the disposable Greek settlors. At leagtb, for^*five <5^:1 
years after the foundation , of Syracuse, a. iresh 
body of settlers arrived partly from Bhodes under 
Antiph^mus, partly from Kr^te under Entimus, and 
founded the city ol'Gela on the south-; western front 
of the island, between Cape Pachymls and lily;- 
bseuin (b.c. 690) — still on the territory: of tl^ 

Sikels, tiiough extending ultimately to a portioa 
of that of the Sikansk The name of the city 
given from that of the neighbouring river Gda. ^ 

One other fresh migration from Qrebee to Sicily * 
remains to be mentioned, though we cannot assign 'MmSiH 
the exact date of it. The town of Zankld {now 
Messina), on the btrait between Italy and Skdly^ 
was at first occupied by certain privates or pirates 
from (’uraae — the situation being eminently conto^ 
nient for their operations. Bnt the 4 ^ 1^0 

other Chalkidic settlements impuibted to tbta u^^ 
pirates a more enlarged and hoiipittrlfole chfufe 
a body of new settlers joined 
and other towns of Euboea, the pttd was 
divided, and two joint cnkists pr^ i 
qualify the town as a pa^bef 
mnnion-— '' $tcm ''.GhaaEl||imAIili^^ 

V. .* ■ 


* HuKydid. n, 4'» 

1 *SI a DiKlimwewlilWIM <Cl <kV''' 




fromComaif I^iexiame Zaoklfi had been given by 
■ the primitive Sikel occnpantsof the place, meaning 
|ia their language a sickle ; but it waa afterwards 
changed to Mess^n^ by Anaxilas despot of Rhegiuro, 
who, when he conquered the town, introduced new 
^ inhabitants, in a manner hereafter to be noticed*. 

|s^.coio- Besides these emigrations direct from Greece, 
I Ate^Kas- the Hellenic colonies in Sicily became themselves 
the founders of sub-colonies. ITius the Syracusans, 
* ■ seventy years after their own settlement (b.c. 664), 
founded Akrffi—Kasmenae, twenty years afterwards 
(b.c. 644), and Kamarina fqrty-five years after Kas- 
mense (b.c. 599) : Daskbn ,and Menek61us were the 
cekisls of the latter, which became in process of 
time an independent considerable town, while 
Akrse and Ka«tnen 2 r|i|m to have remained subject 
to Syracuse. Kamarina was on the south-WMte^ 
side the i^lind, forming the boundar/ of the 
Syracusan territory towards Gela. Ktdljpotis was 
established from Naxos, and Euboea (a town so 
called.) from Leontini*. 

.Antigen. Hitheito the Greeks bad colonised altogether on 
aw, Hime. the territor/%1 the Sikels: the three towns which 
**’ remain to be mentioned were all founded in that of 
the Sikifaqi^^Agrigeottfill^r Akragas — Selinds — 
and Him^^ vibe two former were both on the 
south’Westeibjjl^^ — ^Agrigentnm bordering upon 

» Thucyiiiti VI. 4 ' - * StrttbOia via p. 

* Mjz, tmtofU, | Herodot vll. 

Ws Diodor* iva STB* 

conoiderolik tjio SilaKtilfto tcn^ or 

witiii pmm Teotoi. io tuM to hmt boo» conquered 

Afri®«r«»ni* Omiiigli » loiitore of otoll ftsi folio 
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Gela on one side and npon Stdinns nn i 

Himera was situated on the westerly ; 
northern eoast — ^the single Hellenic eat 
in the time of Thucydid^ which that 
coast presented. The inhabitants of Ihd Hyl^i^ 
Megara Were fonndeis of Selinus, about ^0 
century after their own establishment s 
Pamillus, according^ to the usual Hellenic prat^Cf)' 
was invited from their metropolis Megara in Greece 
Proper, but we are not told how many fresh seiMlers 
came with him : the language of Thucydidds Iteids 
us to suppose that the riew town was peopled 
from the Hyblaean Megarians themselves. The 
town of Akragas or Agrigentumj:^^^lli after the 
neighbouring river of the former nan|eii Was fouiuied 


from Gela in b.c. 582 : its mkists Aristpnons 
and Py stilus, and it received the statutes gi|d;rdU« 
gious characteristics of €^la. :HtijiS|^jg^p^''Other 
band, was founded from ZanklS, under Iwli^e oekists, 
Eukleidds, Simus, and Sakdn : the chief part pf its 
inhabitants were of Chalkidic.race, and its 1^|^ aiul 
religious characteristics were Ghalkidic; but a poev 
tion of the settlers were Syracusan esdles, c^led 
Myl^tidse, who had been ex|ielled fiOm home hy: a 
sedition, so that the Hlmersestf diaMi 


tore of Doric and Chalkidic. 
not far from the towns of the 
Egesta. 

Such were the chief estsdtU 
the Greeks in Sicily during tbit 
their first settlement m 
lars just stated 
confidence— for tfii^ cdnm 
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— -tmt tJi^y iM'e too few to affofd the 

lenst satisfaction to otir curiosity. It cannot he 
doubted tTiat these first two centuries were periods 
of steady inicfe^e and prosperity among the Sicilian 
Greeks, undistorbed by those distractions and cala- 
mities which supervened afterwards, and which led 
indeed to the extinordinary aggrandisement of some 
of their communities, but also to the ruin of several 
others : moreover it seems that the Carthaginians in 
Sicily gave them no trouble until the time of Geldn. 
Their position will indeed seem singularly advan- 
tageous, if we consider the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil in this fine island, especially near the sea-*- 
its capacity for com, wine and oil, the s{>ecie8 of 
cultivation to which the Greek husbandman bad 
been accustoimed under ' less favourable circum- 
stances — its 'dhundant fisheries on the coast, so 
imporbSUt' in 6re^& diet, and continuing undi- 
miuished 'jyCn at the present day, together with 
sheep, cattle, hides, wool, and timber- froifi the na- 
tive population in the interior. These natives seem 
to have been of rude pastoral habits^ dispersed either 
among pettj' hill-ville^es, ot in caverns hewn out of 
the rock, the primitive inhabitants of the Ba- 
learic islands and Sardinia; so that Sicily, like 
New Zealand in our centoty, was now for tife first 
time ap^oftchedby orgsmiefcd industry and tillage*. 

‘ Of tbeM!;Sifcdt S«t Siit*» 'CpLivrD* mi»y truow' f*t ffta^ ;■ tw Otto 
<«rt, Aktr«g«ui a*Mi MW CMbict. pp. 39, *5, 4Jfe S&, and the arork of 
(Captain Wv H. Smyth— Sidif amt it* lalanda, tondon, 1834, p, 100, 

" 'r!«*'-^tayp^,.t5*>aerve9 tine tau^) appeW to.lunra.lMida amjieat 
effort (4 pariWal people ttncude a town, amd «* ganw 

rally wkiftdt f^kkrity w to •hmp$ 4 pa cntiimitiHi*: in aflW-a|;ea thfy 
4 to tim#Wdaoifr,aiid tia a pUiiie tortHiairi# 
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Their progress, though very great* 
prosperous interval (hetween the fooadat^in 
Naxos' in 735 b.c. to the reign of G^5ii at' ' 

cuse in 485 b.c.), is not to be compared to that 
the English colonies in America j but it liras never- 
theless very great, and appears greater from being 
concentrated as it was in and around a few mties. 


Individual spreading and separation of re8i<|en^ 
were rare, nor did they consist eH her with the se- 
curity or the social feelings of a Grecian colonist. 
Tiic city to which he belonged was the centml point 
of his existence, where the produce which he raised 
was brought home to be stored or sold, and where 
alone his active life, political, domestic* rehgious, re- 
ercative, &c., was carried on. There were disp^'S^ 
tiiroughout the territory of the city small fortified 
}>Iace8and garrisons’, serving as tempdrary protec- 
tion to the cultivators in case of sodden inroad; but 
t liere w as no permanent residence for the‘|^e citizen 
except the town itself. This was, perhaps, even more 
the case in a colonial settlenaent, where everything 
began and spread from one central point, than in 
Attica, where the separate villages had once nou- 
rished a population politically independent. It was 
in the town, therefore, that the aggregate increa^ 
of the colony palpably concentrated itself — ^proper^ 


in c&ee of extraordinary tdarm, for women, tl^dren, and valoahi^ Za 


this iight, I wiw particularly struck with 
habitations bore to the caves 1 had seen 
The Troglodyte villages of Northern Afr'w 
also precisely the same.’’ 

About the early cave.resideacvs ia Si 
consult Diodor. V. 15-lf . , 

* Thucydid, vi. 46. rd infii§^Ua ri 4 p 



resembthnee, tbi^ tSiide . 
hyhe^ for Vitih';; 

saw sawilisdr ' 





Mked cha- 
racter of 
the i>of>u- 
latiori. 


Peculiarity 
of tiie iiio- 
netary aud 
statical 
system, 
among tbe 
Sicilian and 
haliari 
Greeks. 
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as «rell &R jpopulation — private comfort and luxury 
not less than public force and grandeur. Such 
grijwth and improvement was of course sustained 
by the cultivation of the territory, but the evidences 
of it were manifested in the town ; and the large 
population which w^e shall have occasion to notice 
as belonging to Agrigentuni, Sybaris, and other 
cities, will illustrate this position. 

There is another point of some importance to 
mention in regard to (he Sicilian and Italian cities. 
The population of the town itself may have been 
principally, though not wholly, Greek ; hut the 
population of the territory belonging to the town, 
or of the dependent villages which covered it, nmst 
have been in a great measure Sikel or Sikan. The 
proof of this is found in a circumstance common to 
all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks — the peculiarity 
of their weights, measures, monetary system, and 
language. The pound and ounce are divisions and 
denominations belonging altogether to Italy and 
Sicily, and unknown originally to the Greeks, whose 
scale consisted of the oholus, the drachma, the 
niina, and the talent ; among the Greeks, too, the 
metal first and most commonly employed for money 
was silver, while in Italy and Sicily copper was the 
primitive metal made use of. Now among all the 
Italian and Sicilian Greeks, a scale of. weight and 
money arose quite different from that of the Greeks 
at home, and formed by a cbmhination and adjust- 
ment of the one of»these systems to the other ; it is 
in many points ^jinplex and difficult to understand, 
but in the final result tlw native system seems to 
be predominant, and the Grecian system subordi- 
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note*. Such a consequence as this could not hfii'ijj 
ensued, If4he Greek settlers in Italy and Sk^y 
kepf themselves apart as communities, aiiftj had 
merely carried on commerce and barter with com» 
munities of Sikels : it implies a fusion of the two 
races in the same community, though doubtless in 
the relation of superior and subiect, and not in 
that of equals. Tlie Greeks oh arriving in the 
country expelled the natives fi'om the town, picr- 
haps also from the lands immediately round the 
town ; but when they gradually extended their ter- 
ritory, this was probably accomplished, not by the 
expulsion, but by the subjugation of those Sikel 
tribes and villages, much subdivided and each in- 
dividually petty, whom their aggressions success- 
ivtdy touched. At the time when Theokl^s landed 
on the hill near Naxos, and Archias in the islet of 
Ortygia, and when each of them expplled the 
Sikels from that particular spot, there were Sikel 
villages or little communities spread through all the 


^ Bespectiag thef^tatiral arkU utooetary syatera, prevalent among the 
Italino aniJ Sicilian Grct ka, see Aristot. Fragment, nepi ed. 

Neumntm, p. 10‘2 ; Pollux, iv. ix. hO-SJ } and aho^’^e ail, Boeckh, 

jMetrologie, eh. xviii. p. 292, and the abstract and review of that work 
in the ( lass i cal Must uni. No. 1 ; also O. Miiiler^ Die Etrusker, voL i« 
p. ;k>9. 

The Sicilian Greeks reckooetl by talents, each consisting of 120 
Utrre or librae : the ^Kgiiiman obolus was the equivalent of the litra^ 
having been the value in silver of a ptiuacUweight of copper, at the? 
time when the valuation was taken. 

The common denominations of money an4, weight (with the encep- 
tioii of the talent, the meaning of which wi|a altered while the woi^ 
was retained) seem to have been all borrowed by the Italian and Sici- 
lian Greeks from the Sikel or Italic scale, |bot ftom the Greeian— 
povppos, XiTpap dernXirpoF* |r rtrfms, 

Tpiufp ^pim» T}p>iXiTp%<fv (see Fiagments of and Sophron^ap, 

Ahrens dc Dialecto Dorick, Appendix, pp. 43^ 471, 472, and Athenss, 
xi. p. 479). I 
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couQtry^ By the gradtwl encrcmch- 
naente of tb# colony, some of these *inight be dis- 
possessed and driven out of the plains near the 
coast into the more mountainous regions of the in- 
terior, but many of them doubtless found it conve- 
nient to submit, to surrender a portion of their 
lands, and to hold the rest as subordinate villagers 
of an Hellenic city-community * : anUnre find even 
at the time of the Athenian invasion (414 b.c.) 
villages existing in distinct identity as Sikels, yet 
subject and tributary to Syracuse. Moreover the 
dnaih !ki- influence which the Greeks exercised, though in the 
firet instance essentially compulsory, became also 
in part selfmpepating — the ascendency of a higher 
over a lower ciTiltzation : it was the working of 
concentrated td^smen, sale among one another 
by their walls and by mutual confidence, and sur- 
rounded hymore or less of ornament, public as well 
as private-— upon dispersed, unprotected, artless vil- 
lagers, who could not be insensible to the charm 
of that superior intellect, imagination, and organisa- 
tion, which wrought so powerfully upon the whole 
coatemporaneous world. To understand the action 
of these superior immigrants upon the native but in- 
ferior Sikels, during those three earliest centuries 
(730-430 B.c.) which followed the arrival of Ar- 
chias and Theoklfis, we have rnily lo study the con- 
tinuance of the same action during the three suc- 
ceeding centuiies which preceded the age of Cicero. 
At the period when Athens nndertodk die siege of 
Syracuse (b*c. 415), die in^or df the island was 
occupied by Sikel and Silmn commtuiitiesi autono- 
mous and letaining their native enstoms iiiid la# 

1 ThucyS. vl, 8S. 
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giitige~^>|' bQ't in tlic^ime/ofVerresaii^ 

centuries ai*4 a half afterwards) the intcrlhf „ 

island ed well the maritime legtons hiul 
hellenised : towns in the interior were :ih<wt 

hardly less Greek than those on the coast, ©icero 
coiArasts, favourably the dharacter of the 
with that of the Greeks generally (*. e. the Cktscfeia 
oiih^ Sicily) ,*?but he nowhere distinguishes Gra^t® 
in Sicily from native Sikels* ; nor j^na and 
turifM from Katana and Agrigeutum. The l^tlc 
Siikcl villages became gradually semi-hellenised and 
merged into subjects of a Grecian town: during 
the first three centuries, this change took flaoe 
in the regions of the coast — during the fbllowing 
three centuries, in the regions of the^jnteiior ; aand 
probably with greater rapidity and effeciib in the 
earlier period, not only because the action of the 
Grecian communities was then closer# mixc# con> 
centrated, and u\ore compulsory, but because also 

' Thucyd. vi. 62 -87 ; vii. 13. 

^ (Jicero in Verreni, Act ii. lib. iv. c. 26-^51 ; Diodor. v. 6, 

Contrast the manner in which Ciccro s^peaks of Ccnituripi 

and Enna, with the description of these places as k^abited by auto* 
nomous Sikels, b . c . 396 , in the wars of the elder Dionysius (Diodor. xiy* 
58, 76). Both Sikans and Sikels were at that time complelely di* 
stinguished from the Greeks, in the centre of the Island. 

O. Miiller states that ‘'VSyraense seventy «;yea}‘s al^r ito 
colonised Akra;:, also Enna, situated in the centre of the islati4 
of Dorians, i. 6, 7). Enna is mentioned hy Bte:j|ihanos 
Byraetisan foundation, but without notice nCIhe dale of its 
which must have been much later. than MtlB^.here alBima» 

Falco (Ant^chit^ di Sicilia, Introd. t i. p. ft) ^es Eiatia as liaving^ 
founded later than Akne, but earlier than ISitoeiim; for wliich dika I 
dud no autlkortly* Talairia Shiph, Bya*f|d 
as another Syracosaii, city^.of '^ihfeh we -l^w 

or the partkukni of fonitdadon# 
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tdbes could them retire into 


fWwwn 
llie Greeks 
in Sicily 
«»4 those 
in Greece 
Proper. 


Hie Greelts in Sicily are tliue not to be consi* 
dered aa purely Greeks, but as modified by a mix- 
ture of Sikel and Sikan language, customs, and 
character. Each town included in its non-privileged 
population a number of semi-hellenised Sikels (or 
Sikans, as the case might be), who though in a 
state of dependence, contributed to mix the breed 
and influence the entire mass. We have no reason 
to suppose that the Sikel or CEnotrian language 
ever became written, like Latin,, Oscan, or Um- 
brian ' : the inscriptions of Segesta and Halesus are 
all in Boric Greek, which supplanted the native 
tongue &r public purposes as a separate lan- 
guage, but not^^ithout becoming itself modified in 
the confluence. In following the ever-renewed 
succession of violent political changes, the inferior 
capacity of regulated and pacific popular govern- 
ment, and the more unrestrained voluptuous ^cent^, 
which the Sicilian and Italian Greeks^ ex;hiblt ui 
compared with Athens and the cities of Greece 
Proper— we must call to mind that we are not deal- 
ing with pure Hellenkm, and that the native ele- 
ment, though not unfavourable to activity or in- 
crease of wealth, prevented the Grecian colonist 
from partaking fully in that implpved organisation 
which we so distinctly trace in Athens from Sol<m 
downwards. How much the halnts, ideas, re- 


* Mrent, Ik Biaketo lect. 1. p. 9. 

* Plato, Eiptol. TO, p. 330 j Pl«o|ni|, R«inu, Act i 8e. 1. Sfi j 
Art ii. Sc. fi. 88. 




fuld mytlies, of the 
into the minds of the S&eliots or Sicdlian 
is shown by the c^tracter of their Et«tntar© 
poetry. ' Sicily was the native conntry of Uiat liwiii^ 
mirth and village bnflfijonery which gave birtib^ id 
the«primitive comedy — ^politicised and idteired at 
Athens so as to suit men of the market-plaeo« tfae,^ 
ekklesia, and the dikastery — blending, in the come- 
digMi of the Syracusan £picharmu8, copious det^ihi 
about the indulgences of the table (for whidb ^e 
ancient Sicilians were renowned) with Pytfaa^MtiiU 
philosophy and moral maxims — -but given with all 
the naked simplicity of common life, in a sort of 
rhythmical prose without even the restraint of a 
fixed metre, by the Syracusan SophrAn in his lost 
Mimes, and afterwards polished as well as idealised 
in the Bucolic poetry of Theokritus >. Ihat which 
is commonly termed the Doric comedy was in great 


* Timokreon, Fragmeat, 5 ap. Alireas^ De Dialecto I>otic4^ p. ^ 
StgrXosr KOfiy^^s dvflp llorl rdv fMtrfp* u ' 

Berobardy, Gruadrias dtt Gteaebichte der Griech, Littemtar, 
ch. 120. sectv 2-5 ; Grysar, De Dorieaamm CoiaoBdi4> Cologae> 1S$S» 
ch. L pp. 41, 55, 57, 210 ; Boeckh, De Grseae Tragoed* Piiacip* 

Aristot. ap. Atbenitt. xi. 505. The wmmtto have been 

Sikcl faehion, boiTowed by the Greeks (Atheaflsus, xe. pp« 6IHMI6S)* ! 

The Stcilian ^mneoXtatr^r was a lluibion the J^iban berde^^ 

earlier than Epiebarmus, who aotieed the alleged inventor of it^ 
the ^vKoXot XiKnXiwrrfs (Atbeose* xtv. p. 61$), The rntlb: inannera fuid. 
speech represented in the Sicilian comMy aife pontiaiiled the 
manners and speech of the AtHc comedy, hf Haotmij 
Sc. 1. V. 31 ' ' ' i;'' ^ "i- 

** Ltbrorum eccillnni' bld»eo piennS iK>racniii. . . '' j.:' 

Dahfnntnr dotia iiMk eeacenpli^ ' . ^ ^f' ; /''v' 

Atqne Attid Sil4to,aoc5^^ 

Compare the hegtnntni; of ■tim' inxribfim ^ 

The comic i»B0p0 began, at Syigcmm mA , 

(Aristot. Poet. y. I). 
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§ikel comedy taken up by Dorian 
wmpos<e!P|r-*tUe Doric race and dialect being de- 
oidedly predominant in Sicily; the manners thus 
dramatised belon^d to that coarser vein of humour 
which the Doric Greeks of the town had in common 
with the semi-helleniscd Sikels of the circumjacent 
villages. Moreover it seems pn:)bable that this 
rustic population enabled the despots of the Greco- 
Sicilian towns to form easily and cheaply those 
bodies of mercenary trooj»8, by whom their power 
was sustained*, and whose presence rendered the 
continuance of popular government, even supposing 
it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colo- 
nial establishments to perish by the growth and 
aggression of those inland powers upon whose coast 
tluy were planted — powers which gradually ac- 
quired, from the viciiiiiy of the Greeks, a military 
and political organisation, and a power of concen- 
trated action, such as they had originally pos- 
sessed. iiut in Sicily the Sikels were not numerous 
enough eeeii to maintain permanently their own 
nationality, and were ultimately penetrated on all 
sides by Hellenic ascendency and manners. We 
shall nevertheless come to one remarkable attempt, 
made by a native Sikel prince in .the 82nd Olym- 
piad (455 B.c.)— the entf^’^rising Duketius — to 
group many Sikel petty villages into one consider- 
able town, and thus to raise his countrymen into 
the Grecian stage of polity and org^mlsation. Had 
there be^ any Sikel prince endowed with these 
superior iik^ at the time when the Greeks first 

^ Piw«rb. v. S 4 -— v' ' 
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settled in Sicily, the subsequent Mstory of the lislajMl s 
would probably have been very different ; bnl Dn* 
ketius had derived bis projects from the spectacle 
of the Grecian towns around him, and these latter 
had acquired mucfi too great power to permit him 
to Ruccet'ti. The description of his abortive at- 
tenTi[)t, how'Kver. which we find in Diodorus 
meagre a-R it is, forms ai^ interesting point in the 
history of the island. ’ , 

Grecian eoiouisalion in Italy began nearly' at the 5 

same time as iri 8ici^*sand- W'as marked by fte 
same general cireum^j^fees. Placing ourselves at » 

Rhcgiuni (now Heggio> on tiie Sicilian strait, we 
trace (ireedi cities gracioally planted on various 
points of the coast as far as Cumie on the one sea 
and i'arci'tuiu (Taranto) on the other. Between 
the two scasnuis the lofty chain of the Apennines, 
calcaivcii- in the upper part ol its course, through- 
out .Mi Idle Ital^r granitic and schistose in the lower 
part, \vher« i^ftverses the territories now called 
the Hither FartJier Ctilabria. The plains 

and vallegpi^^'oh each side of the Calabrian Apen- 
nines exhilut a luxuriance of vegetation extolled by 
all observers, and surpassing even that of Sicily*; 

* Oiodor. xi, 90-9 1 *, xiu y. 

“ See Dulouceu, Dissertation on tire F4artlic|uak«s of Calabria Ultm 
in 1783> in PinkerioD, Collection of Voyages and Travels, voL v. p, ^80* 

'* It i?i im(d).ttKibk oWrves) to form &«■ adequate idea of |ii« 
tility ofCbAlabria Ultra, particularly of that 'pascal led tlie 
west of the Apennines, below tlie Gulf of Eufemla). Tb;« 
productive of olive-trees of liwrgcr growtii thail any seeti 
yet productive Gf grain. Vines load with 
which grow, yet ‘lesseo noft their emps^ Ail 
ahd mature seeitns to imtki'pate the w.bhes 

is never a of hands to iptUer tht yote ill 'tifc' i^yeh : 

finally fall and rot at tlie^'hotloiO ‘of the "tarip thatVhore 



aiKd-gii^ ftH ^<e productive powers of this territory 
ar^ no^]: Hieie is full reason for believing that they 
most have been far greater in ancient times. For 
it has been visited by repeated earthquakes, each 
of which has left calamitous marks of devastation : 
those of 1 638 and 1 783 (especially the latter, whose 
destructive effects were on a terrific scale both as to 
life and property *) sire of a date sufficiently recent 
to admit of recording and measuring the damage 
done by each ; and that damage, in many parts of 
the south-western coast, was great' and irreparable. 
Animated as the epithets are, therefore, with which 
tr-rri- the modem traveller paints the present fertility of 
Calabria, we are warranted in enlarging their mean- 
ing when we conceive the country as it stood be- 
tween 720-320 B.C., the period of Grecian occupa- 
tion and independence ; while the unhealthy air, 
which now desolates the plains generally, seems then 
to have been felt only to a limited extent, and over 
particular localities. The fonndera of Tarentum, 
Sybaris, Krot6n,Lokri, and Rhegium, planted tliem- 
selves in situations of unexampled promise to the 
industrious cultivator, which the previous inhabit- 
ants had turned to little account: since the subjuga- 
tion of the Grecian cities, tliese once rich possessions 
have sunk into poverty and depopulation, especially 

months of Febrowy and March. Crowds «f foreigner*, piiad^ty 
Siciiians, come there to help, to, gather thM^ «od share the {ffoduce 
with Uie grower. Oil is their chief grtkle of exportation : in every 
quarter their wines are good and precioos." Compeore pp. 278-288. 

‘ Mr. Kcppel Craven observes {Tonr through the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Naples, ch. xiii, p. 264). "ITw earUtquake ^ 1783 sahy be 
said to have altered the face of the whole of Calabria UHra, and 
tended its ravages as far northward is Comsa.^ ; ^ 
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diuring the last three 
indolence, had administration, and fear cf the 
bary corsairs.^^ ^notrians, Sikels, or Iti^Hiyiie# 
who were in posaesslaii of these territories in 720 


seem to have been rude petty communities^-, 
proeurii^ fur themselves safety by residence o# 
lofty eminences — more pastoral than agricnltinrad^ < 
and some of them consuming the produce of their ' 
fields in common iness.^on a principle analogotisio 
the syssitia of Sparta or Kr^te ; king Italus WM 
said to have introduced this peculiarity^ among tfie 
southernmost portion of the CEnotrian population, 
and at the same time to have bestowed upon them 
the name of Italians, though they were also known 
by the name of Sikels. Throughout the centre of 
Calabria be tween sea and sea, the high chain of the 
Apennines afforded* protection to a certain extent 
both to their independence and to their pastoral 
habits ; but these heights aie made to be enjoyed 
in conjunction with the plains beneath, so as to 
alternate winter and summer pasture for the cattle : 
it is in this manner that the richness of the country 
is rendered available, since a large portion of the 
mountain range is buried in snow during the winter 
months. Such remarkable diversity of soil and 
climate rendered Calabria a land of promise for 
Grebiau settlement ; the plains and lower eminenccaei 
being as productive of com, winej^ oil, and flax, 
the mountmns in summer^pasturis'^d timber~-*‘«ni^ 
abundance of rain failing upon tJp higher 
wliich requires only industry and mre to b^ jnnfoijfo 
impart the maximuai of fertility fe»e foifw : ttiore^ 

, , , ^ ifii. ® - 

yon. III. -.f'' , 
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orer, a iq®g line of sea-coast (though not well fur- 
nished with harbours) and an*[^abundant supply of 
fish, came in aid ofthe advantages of the soil. While 
the poorer freemen of the Grecian cities were enabled 
to obtain small Jots of fertile land in the neighbour- 
hood, to be cultivated by their own hands, and to 
provide for the most part their own food and cloth- 
ing, the richer proprietors »nade profitable use of the 
more distant portions of the territory by means of 
their cattle, sheep, and slaves. Of the Grecian 
towns on this favoured coast, the earliest as well 
as the most prosperous were, Sybaris and KrutAn : 
both in the Gulf of Tarcatum — both of Ai.lia an, 
origin — and conterminous w’ith each other in respect 
of territory. KrolAn a as placed not far to the w^est 
of the south-eastern extremity of the Gulf, called in 
ancient times the Lakiiuan cape, and ennobled by the 
temple the Lakiaian HArA, which became alike 
venerated and adorned by tlic Greek jtes^ent as 
well as by the passing navigator ; une>' solitary co- 
lumn of the temple, the humble remnant of its past 
magnificence, yet jnarks the extrjMifiity of this once- 
celebrated promontory. Syb^fis <eems to have 
been planted in the year 720 n.c,, Krot6n in 710 
B.c. : Isflikeus was cekist of the former', Myskellus 

' Strabo, vi. p. 2C3. Knuarrie of Strabo follows 

Koray in th« cormrtnm of IvtXactvr, which m - 

taluly depart* from the usual an^gy|(^|ipl^>NB nainm. Assuming it 
to be incorrect, bowerer, there are rectUyiog it t Kramer 

prints— olicicrror 8 i aiTfjt i Ataking 'EXiwi* the 

ethnicon of the Achnatn towii':Heltk#. 

Thera arereabo iegcndsiAichioiusa^ rttc founda^B of&wt 6 n 
with H«rfikl« 8 , who w*« affirmed ai)||||f||een hospiUblf ehekwed by 
the eponymous hero Krut^B. was ,Krotd«-c;|W 






of the latiiCT. - ■ large AchwEin' ynrigtialjw' 

to have been eonaeetbdwithth^pYevioixs'el^li^^l^^ 
of the -Aobsean population hrom th^ cnore ' 

region of Peloponnesus by the BcMrians, 
in ivhat precise manner we are not enabled to !*<» ? 
the Achajan towns in Peloponnesus appear in la^ifei 
times too inconsiderable to furnish emignuota^ b^ 
probably in the eighth century bx, their popsui^ 
tion may have been larger. The town of Sjjmaris 
was planted between two rivers, the Sybaris lEind 
the Krathis *, the name of the latter borrowed frbin 
a river of Achaia — the town of Krot6n almut twenty- 
five miles distant, on the river iEsarus. The primi- 
tive settlers of Sybaris coxisisted in part of Troeze- 
nians, who were however subsequently expelled by 
the more numerous Ac hwans — a deed of violence 


which was construed by the religious sentiment of 
Antiochus and some other Grecian historians, as 
having drawn down upon them the anger of the 
gods in the ultimate destruction of the city by the 
Krotoniates ®. 


The fatal contest between these two citi^, which 
ended in the ruin of Sybaris, took place in 510 B.c., 
after the latter had subsisted in her prosperity fSr 
210 years ; and the astouisliing prosperity to wbifdt 
both of them attained is a sufficient proof that 
ring most of this period they had' remained in pda^ 
at least, if not in tdliance aad|common 
brotherhood. '' Unfortimately, ^.geheral 


OvW, Met.amorph, jcv, 

• t 145* 

- * 4rl4tot, fWit* V* , 
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their |r^;8ize, wealth and power, is all that we 
penuitt^ to know. The* wails of Syharis em- 
hraced a circuit of fifty stadia, or more than six 
notUes, while those of Krotdn were even larger, and 
comprised not less than twelve miles' : a large 
walled circuit was advantageous for sheltering the 
moveaWe property in the territory arouhd, which 
was carried in on the arrival of an in^ding enemy. 
Both cities possessed an extensive dominion across 
the Calabrian peninsula from sea to sea ; but the 
territorial range of Sybaris seems to have been 
greater and her colonies wider and more distant — 
a fact which may perhaps explain the smaller cir- 
cuit of the city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laus and Skidrus, 
on the Mediterranean Sea in the Gulf of Policastro, 
and even of the more distant Poseidonia; now 
known by its Latin name of Paestum, as well as by 
the temples which still remain to decorate its de- 
serted site. They possessed twenty-five dependent 
towns, and ruled over ^ur distinct ^ative tribes or 
nations. What these.i^tions were we are not told®, 
but th%^ were probably different sections of the 
CEnotrian name. 'The Krotoniates also reached 
across to^ the Mediterranean Sea, and founded (upon 
the gvj^f now called St. Euphemia) the town of 
Terinav ar^d seemingly also that of Lametini®. The 
inhabitanji».i«f the Epizephyrian Lokri, which was 
situjded m a more southern pari Calabria Ultra 
near the modern town of Gerace, extended them- 

* StralK>, tL fj* 262? Livy, 

» Skymu. Ciki, vl 24# ; 
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sdT4S9 matma* across the' _ 

#ottndi^ upon the Mediterranean coast thO ‘ 
of HippSniupi, Medma, and Matauram’, as WiM M 
Melse and Itonela, in localities not ^ow 
ascertained. 

Myskellus of Rhypes in Achaia, the founder ^ ; 
Krot6n under the expires indication of the Di%lu^. i 
oracle, is said to have thought the s|*e ^ Sybinhi 
preferable, and to have solit^ed perniiSsion fi^n| 
the oracle to plant his colony there, but he Uras 
monished to obey strictly the directions first ^ven*. 

It is farther affirmed that the foundation of Krotdn 
was aided by Arohias, then passing along the coast 
with liis settlers for Syracuse, who is also brought 
into conjunction in a similar manner with the foun> 
dation of Lokri : but neither of these statements ap- 
pears chronologically admissible. The Italian Lokri 
(called Epizcphyrian, from the neighbourhood of SiSu* 
Cape Zephyrium) was founded in the year 683 b.c. 

|?y settlers from the Lokiiana — either the Ozolian 
Lokrians in the Krisssean or those <rf Opus 
on the Eubcean Strait ; the point was dispt^^ even 

1 Tliucydid. v. 5 *, Strabo, vi, p, 256 * Skymn. Chi, 30r. Steph. By?, 
calls Mataiimm urdXty 

* lierodot. viii. 47. Kpormvi^ra*, yimt €iah *Axoiot • the date of thse 
foundation is given by Dian)^ia8 of Halikarnsssas (A. R. iL 

oracular commands delivered to Myshfllus are found at 
in the Fragments of Diodorus, published by Mail (Scripts Vet, IVagm. v# 

X. p. 8) ; compare Zenob. Proverb. Centur* ii| 42 . " 0 , 

iliough Myskellus is thus given a#iihe oeki^ of Krot6ii» yti me l|id 
a Krotoniatic coin with the inscriptiou Ohlarm (Eckh^ 

trin. Numm. Vet. vol. i. p, 172) : tW wowil4| of 
under this title is analogous to that of 
at AEgina (Pythaeufitus ap. Sch$[* Pindor. v. Il), 
varbus legends respbctiag Edralclds» the jLa*. 

kiniu® . Herakleides Pontijcus, .Fra|p. ixH, | M | ' 

Ovid, Metamorph. xv, 1-5^. 




in &a~tfqdl%y^ aiod perhaps both the one and the 
other may have contributed: EuahthSs was the 
oekist of the place’. The first years of the Epi- 
zephyrian Lokri are said to have been years of se- 
dition and discord j and the vile character which 
we bear ascribed to the primitive colonists^ as well 
as their perfidious dealing with the natives, are the 
more to be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times 
both of Aristotle and of Polybius, fully believed 
these statements in regard to their own ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according 
to Aristotle, a body of runaway slaves, men-stealers, 
^srtMjter a»d and adulterers, whose only legitimate connection 
with an honourable Hellenic root arose from a cer- 
tain number of well-born Lokrian women who ac- 
companied them. ’I'hese women belonged to those 
select families called the Hundred Houses, who 
constituted what may be called the nobility of the 
Lokrians in Greece Proper, and their descendants 
continued to enjoy a certain rank and pre-eminence 
in the colony, even in the tiny? of Polybius. The 
emigration is said to have been occasioned by dis- 
orderly intercourse between these noble Lokrian 
women and their slaves — perhaps by intermarriage 
with persons of inferior station where there had 
exbted no recognised conntMvm*-, a fact referred, 
by the inlormauts of Aristotle, to the long duration 
of the first Messenian ^ar^ttie Lokrian warriors 

• Sbabo, vi. p. 359. Eiwnpi^ or CBittniei*, wm om 

of the of the Ozoliaa oDt tike north eUe ef the KrieMeMk 

G^, from Vhidh perhit|« Uie mnifnutt* muy haw ide^artod, au^ag 
with them the WB | i|e and patronage of e^onynWna (Plidiudhk 

Qoasst. Gnec. c. I'ij' Skytwt p. W). 

, ’ P<Ayb. '»a. »,s,,9j ‘I3Siimy«. Petk«ct. «.'30S.,.'' 
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having for the most part continued in the 
senian territoi^ as auxiliaries of the Spartans d^|iA«g ? 
the twenty years’, permitting themselves only ww® 
and short visits to their homes. This is a story 
resembling that which we shall find in explanation 
of the colony of Tarentum : it comes to us too im- 
perfectly to admit of criticism or verification ; but 
the unamiahle character of the firs; emigrants is a 
statement deserving credit, and very unlikelys to 
have been invented. Their first proceedings won 
settling in Italy display a perfidy in accordance 
with the character ascribed to them. They found 
the territory' in this southern portion of the Cala- 
brian peninsula possessed by native Sikels, who, 
alarmed at their force and afraid to try the hazard 


of rei'istance, agreed to admit them to a participa- 
tion and joint residence. The covenant was con- 
cluded and sworn to by both parties in tlie follow- 
ing terms There shall be friendship between 
us, and we will enjoy the land in common, so long 
as we stand upon iliis earth and have heads upon 
our shoulders.” At the time when the oath was 
taken, the Lokrians had put earth into their shoes 
and concealed heads of garlic upon their shoulders ; 
so that when they had divested themselves of these 
appendages, the oath was considered as no longer 
binding. Availing themselves of the first co|r 
venient opjmrtunity, they attafsked the Sikels hy 
surprise and drove them out ^ the territory, # 

I ^ 

' Tliis fact may connect the ftpndatiion the c<?loiiy W wilh 
Sparta ; but the statement of Paosonias J), timt the Ih 

the reign of king PolydoruH fotindal bo^ jpkrt oiid 
bekmg to a diferent historical :«?oiiceptioii.* ^ 



''Mijtfctire of 

I tjieir terri- 
5 ^jn»^Sikc! 
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the exclusive posselsiou.’. 
was formed Upon the head- 
itself? CIa|ie.>Zephyriam‘{aow Bruzeauo) ; but 


after three or four years the site of the town was 
moved to an eminence in the neighbouring plain, 
in w’hich the Syracusans are said to have aided 


them®. 


In describing the Grecian st ttlers in Sicily, 1 
have already stated that they arc to be considered 
as Greeks with a consiiierable infusion of blood, of 
habits, and of manuet s, i'roin the nutiTO Sikels : 
the case is the same with llac Italiots or Italian 


Greeks, and in respect to these Epizephyriun Lo- 
krians, especially, we find it expressly noticed by 
Polybius. Composed as their band was of ignoble 
and worthless men, not btuind together by strong 
iribe-fedings or traditional customs, they ’were the 
more ready to adopt new pi actice.s, as well religious 
as civil^, from the Sikels: one in particular is no- 
ticed by the historian — the religious rliguity called 
the Phial5phorus or Censer-bearer, enjoyed among 
the native Sikels by a youth of noble birth, who 
performed the duties belonging to it in their sacri- 
fices ; but the jUjkrians, while they identified them- 
selves with the religious ceremony and adopted 

^ Poiyb, *ii. 5 - 12 - 

^ .Strabo, vi, p- '250. Wc find that lu tlit‘ aocoaiits givtdi f>f tiiu foiin- 
datiott of Korkyra, aod Lfvkfi, reference m made to the 

ciiMm m contemjiiorary in the way of compamoiiship, 

or ^ aaxilmrie® ; perhaps thv^ ^acponiiita,/ 0 C 0 »i» from the Syracuaati 
historian fiatiochus, 'ivho exaggaratod t|a mterventbn of hi» own an* 
ceators- ' 

• ** Nil iwtrinm^ nbi haJsH ftomantti aluiniiui/^ nbaerfe® 

Pro|>ertim (iw 37) mpecting th© llomaniij n^peatod wttb atill .greiitir 
bititoeaa to tint ©plitle in Saltuit from 

Ddph. ad-)- The nfmark u wtU-applimbic' to JUhrh, ^ 'i' 
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bo|h the ataw #Ki the dl^ity^ 
and coniiarii# it upon one of those 
blood itho eo^tituted the ornament 
ment. Even^ down 'to the days ©f^.Bb!i|1iiili^?J 
n^aiden descended from one of theses 
dred Houses still continued to bear tbe‘ 
to perform the ceremonial duties of 
We learn from these statements how laese::ii,|poe.' 
tion of Sikels must have become inoorpofated 
as dependents itt the colony of tiie Epizepbjtian 
Lokri, and how strongly marked vvas the inter- 
mixture of their habits with those of the Gredc 
settlers ; while the tracing back among them of all 
eminence of descent to u few emigrant women of 
noble birtli, is a peculiarity belonging exclusively 
to their city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpro- 
mising materials, should have fallen into jnuch 
lawie.ssness and <it 30 i*der, is noway surprising; but 
these mischiefs appear to have become so utterly 
intolerable in tlic early years of the colony, as to 
foicc, upon every one the necessity of some remedy, 
lienee arose a phajnoraenon new in the march oi 
Grecian society — the first promulgation of written 
laws. The Epizephyrian Lokrnns, having applied 
to the Delphian oracle for some healing suggeition 
under their distress, were directed to make la|(» 
for themselves’ ; and received l|he ordinances oiM- 
shepherd named Zaleukus, wli|ph he professed ^ 
have learnt from the i^dessn^thdnd in a doMBOn' 
His laws are said to hi# bee^put in 


* Aristot, a|i^ Sclud. 
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promujgftted in 664 b.c., forty years earlier than 
those of D(»ko at Athens. 

Kgour 0 t f V That these first of all Grecian written laws were 
fmerwMni fcw and simple, we may be sufficiently assured 
ofiuiri. Qjjjy certain respecting them is their ex- 

traordinary rigour* : they seem to have enjoined 
the application of the lex talionis as a punishment 
for personal injuries. In this general character of 
*hl^ laws, Zaleukus was the counterpart of Drako ; 
but so little was certainly known, and so much 
falsely asserted, re.specting him, that Tunaus the 
historian went so lar as to call in question his real 
existence", against the authority not only of Epho- 
rus, but alsd of Aristotle and Thenphrastus. I'lie 
laws must have remained however, fur u long time, 
formally unchanged ; for so great was the aversion of 
the Lokrians, we arc told, to any new law, that the 
man who ventured to propose one appeared in pub- 
lic with a rope round his neck, which was at once 
tightened if he failed to convince the assembly of 


* Proverb. Zeaob. Ccntur. iv, 20. ZiiXeiVov tiit rav arr/> 2 t^^. 

* Strabo, vi. p. 259 ■, Skymuus Chius, v. 313 ; Cicero deLeg-g. ii. fi, 
and Epist. ad Atticuin, vi. 1 . 

Heyne, Opascula, vol.ii., Epimetnim ii. p. 60-68 ; GtiHer ndTiniiei 
Fragment, pp. 220-259. Bentley (on the Epistles of Phoiarls, ch. xii. 
1^.274) Beems to countenaacc, without adequate reason, Uu,! doubt of 
TimaiUi! alwut the existence of ZaJeuku.. { but the statement of Ephoros^ 
that Zaleukus had collected his ordinances from the KreUm, Lacouiii6, 
and .\reiopagitic customs, when contrasted with the oimpie and far 
more credible atatement above-cited from Aristotle, ahows liow loose 
ware the aflirmatioBs reHpecting the Lofcrion lawgiver (ap. Strabo, vi. 
p. 260) ; and other statemeuts conccrnhig him, alluded to by Aristotlo 
(Politic, ii. 9, 8), were distinctly atyitriauce with Chronology. 

Charondas, the lawgiver of theChalitidk towns in Itidy and Sicily, 
far a« we can judge amidst much confusion of testimony, seeihs to belong 
to an age ranch later than Zaleukus i 1 shi^t Sfreak Of hiia hereafter. 
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the necesiity of his proposition*. OfJ^ie 
ment of the Epizephyrian Lokri wfe 



that in later, times it included a 
1000 members, and a chief executive 
c^led Kosmopolis ; it is spoken of also as 
and ''carefully administered. ■ ; 

The date of Rhegium (Reggio), sepmahsA^^ 
the territory of the Bpizephyriai|^ Lokri by the riy^ 
HaMx, must have been not only earlier than Ijiskrii 
but even earlier than Sybaris*— if the 8tatmnei|^ 
Antiochus be correct, that the colonists were joined 
by those Messenians, who, prior to the first MessO’^ 
nian war, were anxious to make reparation to the 
Spartans for the outrage offered to the Spartam 
maidens at the temple of Artemis Limnatis, but were 
overborne by their countrymen and forced into exile.; 
a different version however is given by Pausanias 
of this migration of Messenians to Rhegiom, ye|t 
still admitting the fact of such migration at the : 
close of the first Messenian war, which would place 
the foundation of the city earlier than 720 am. . 
Though Rhegium was a Chalkidic colony, yet a 
portion of its inhabitants seem to have bf^n nO* 
doubtedly of Messenian origin, and amongst thmia 
Anaxilas, despot of the town between 500-470 
who traced his descent through two ceuturles to 
Messenian emigrant named ^kidamidas% . 
celebrity and power of Anaxil|B, Just .Id filie ti 
when the ancient history of f 
be^nning to be set ferih id 


degree of system, caui 



* supw,’ d.' p. PatMwa'. h.' 
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Greeks toyr^. 
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of Rhegitim to tie noticed proml- 
I, nentfy; btH the town was essentially Chalkidie, 
^naaio rc^nected by colonial sisterhood with the Chalkidic 
settlements in Sicily — Zanhld, Naxos, Katana, and 
jLeontini. The original emigrants departed from 
Chalkis, as a tenth of the citizens consecrated by 
tow to Apollo in consequence of famine ; and the 
^ directions of the god, as well as the invitation of 
*the Zanklseans, guided their course to Rhegium. 
The town was flourishing, and acquired a consider- 
able number of dependent villages around', inha- 
bited doubtless by cultivators of the indigenous 
population ; but it seems to have been often at 
variance with the conterminous Lbkrians, and re- ■ 
ceived one severe defeat, in conjunction with the 
Tarentines, which will be hereafter recounted, 
^sk^yiie- Between Lokri and the Lakinian cape were situ- 
|w“- ated the Achaean colony of Kaulbnia, and Skyllfi- 
tium ; the latter seemingly included in the domain 
of Krot6n, though pretending to have been origi- 
nally founded by Menestheus, the leader of the 
Athenians at the siege of Troy : Petilia, also, a hill- 
fortress north-west of the Lakinian cape, sis well 
as Makalla, both comprised in the territory of 
Krot6n, were affirmed to have been founded by 
Philoktdtds. Along all this coast erf the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum, there were various estaldishments ascribed 
to' the heroes of the Trojan war*— JEpeius, Philo- 


^ yI. ft* %$$, ml 

%SiC* 

* Strabo, ; Ariatot. Mimb* Aw:.€.IOd« Atlieiiie,i&p.5«3, 

It is to ikem Ekodiati oom{>asiioxi» of Tmf, 

that the alliiihm in Stmbo reefers, to Ehodiap rnmpmu BfUMm | 

' 'y,, . ' ' ■■ . : ;y'' ' , y f 
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kt^$, Nesti^^lf^o^ to tl»ek/:iretaiminjg'’;'ta'eN^^ 
lliiiae esf^bli^hii^to, probably tbe occnpii^ 
been -amall, unacknowle4g(^ bM^l 


been •small, mip6dl|j|||^ip, unacknowledged 
of Grecian adventums^, who assumed to tiuescilKKM^ 
roost honourable orfmn which they could liia^ ' 
gine,^ and nrho became alteii^wards absorbed into tluic 
larger colonial establishments which folloftod 
latter adopting and taking upon themse|yeti^;; 
heroic worship^ of Philoktfit^s or other wa^Ora^ 
from Troy, which the prior emigrants had b^iilh. ? 

During the fiourisbing times of Sybaris apd-Kro- 
tfni, it seems that these two great cities divided the 
whole length of the coast of the Tarentine GulC^ 
from the spot now called Rocca Imperiale down to 
the south of the Lakinian cape. Between the pomt 
where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on the**** 
Tarentine side, and Tarentum itself, there were two 
considerable Grecian settlements — 'Siris, afterwardnV 
called Herakleia, and Metaiwntium. The fertility 
and attraction of the territory of Siris, with its two 
rivers'Akiris and Siris, were well-known even to the „ 
poet Archilochus* (660 b.c.), but we do not know 
the date at which it passed Adhi the ihdigenoa% 
Chdnians or Chaonians into 4}ie hands of Greelc':^: 


settlers. A citizen of Siris is mentioned aipciiiig^dier' 
suitors for the daughter of the Sikyo]^|||^|pk^». 
sthenSs (580-560 a.c.) ; but we'^are told..n||||^i|0isaft:t^ 
Kolophonian fiigitives, emigrai|Dg to 
dominion of the Lydian kln^,^tach^(^|||^ 
sessed themselves of the ^pot> to 

• * .See Msanert. CSeoe^liie. 



Pi>U«aon» 41 The Chdnians of Siris ascribed to, them- 
selves a ’Bfojan origin, and exhibited a wooden 
■i* image of the Ilian Ath4n6 which they affirmed to 
have been brought away by their fugitive ancestors 
after the capture of Troy ; when the towji was 
S^termed by the lonians, many of the inhabitants 
clung to this relic for protection, but were dragged 
away and slain by the victors’, whose sacrilege was 
* supposed to have been the cause that their settle- 
ment was not durable. At the time of the invasion 
of Greece by Xerx6s, the fertile territory of Siritis 
was considered as still open to be colonised ; for the 
Athenians, w’hen their affairs appeared desperate, 
had this scheme of emigration in reservx* as a pos- 
sible resource®; and there were inspired declara- 
tions from some of the contemporary prophets 
whicdi encouraged them to undertake it. At length, 
after the towm of Thurii had been founded by 
Athens, in the vicinity of the dismantled Sybaris, 
the Thurians tried to possess themselves of the 
Siritid territory, but were opposed by the Taren- 
tines^: according to the compromise concluded 
between them, Tarentum was recognised as the 
metropolis of the colony, but joint possession wa.s 

• Ilerodot. »i. 127 ; Strabo, vi, p. 263. The name i’olieion seems to 
be read liXctov in Ark tot. Mirab. Au&cult. 106,. 

Niebuhr assigns this Kolophonion settlement of Siris to the reign of 
Oyg^s in Lydh\ ; for isvhich I know no other evidence except the state- 
ment that Gyg^& took t&p K&Xo<fHiiiplt 0 v ^bgrrv CHerodot. i. 14) ; but 
this is no proof that the inhabitants then emigrated j for Kolophdn was 
a very Nourishing and prosperous city afterwards. 

Justin (xx. 2) gives a case of sacrilegious massacre committed near 
the statue of Ath^nS at Siris, which appeal’s to be totally diiferent 
from the tale reacting the Kolophonians. 

^ Herodot. yiiu 62. * Strabo, ift p* ^ 
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allowed bath to Tarentines. and ThuHanSi 
former transferred the site of the city, under 'Iti^ 
new name Herakleia, to a spot three miles from the 
sea, leaving Siris as the place of maritime access f| 
to'it^. . “'''I 

About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris on the 
coast of the Tarentine Gulf was situated Metapon- 
tium, a Greek town which was affirmed by some to 
draw its origin from the Pylian companions 
Nestor, by others, ftom tiie Phocian warriors of 
Epeius, on their return from Troy : the proofs of 
the former were exhibited in the worship of the 
Nelcid heroes,— the proofs of the latter in the 
preservation of the reputed identical tools with 
wliich Epeius had constructed the Trojan horse*. 
Metapontium was planted on the territory of the 
(.djimiaus or (Knotrians, but the first colony is said 
to have been destroyed by an attack of the S.uu- 
nites'*, at what period wc do not know. It liad 
been founded by some Ach.x’an settlers under the 

' Stnibo, vi. |K 264 . 

3 $tra>)u, I, ; Jus! , XS.2 ; V>l!eius Paterc. i, I ; Aristot. Mirah. 

Aiisru^t. c. re>^f>ecting the pro'enceand irapicmciits of 

Epeius Uiay have ai i:v» u through the Phocian st;t tiers from Krissa, 

® The vVty'ds of Strabo — 5’ im?* ISavt/irmif (vi. p, 264) can 
hardly be cotsnertf d with the iniuiediatel)^ following narrative which he 
gives out of AntuKhi.^, respecting the revival of the place by new 
Acha’an settlerii, nu iutl by the Achaeans of Sybaris. For the tatter 
place was rt diicid t<^ liopotcnce in 510 «.c* i invitations by the Achteana 
of Sybaris must ilicrefore be anterior to that date. If Daulius despot 
of Krissa i» to be admitted as the oekist of M^pontium, the plantation 
of it must be jilan d early in the first half of sixth century n.c.; but 
there is great difficulty in admitting the extea^on of Sananite conquests 
to the Gulf of Tarentum at so early a period |s this, I therefore con* 
strue the words of Autiochus as referring talkie original settlemeo^ of 
Metapontium by the Greeks, not to the rev|^ of the town affeet itii * 
destruction by the Samniles. 
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(iifBCtjdHi 5 »f the o^ist Daulius, despot o( tlie Pho- 
eian Krisi^, and invited by the inhabitants of Sy- 
baris, who feared that the place might be appro- 
priated by the neighbouring Tarentines--«K;olonist8 
from Sparta and hereditary enemies in Peloponne- 
sus of the Achajan race. Before the new settlers 
arrived, however, the place seems to have been 
already appropriated by the Tarentines, for the 
Achaean Leukippus only obtained their permission 
to land by a fraudulent promise, and after all, had 
to sustain a forcible struggle both with them and 
with the neighbouring (Enotriaris, which was com- 
promised by a division of territory. The fertility 
of the Metapontine territory was hardly less cele- 
brated than that of the Siritid'. 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, a^in at the 
distance of about twenty-five miles, wms situated 
the groat city of Taras or Tarentum, a colony from 
Sparta founded after the first Messenian war, 
seemingly about 707 b.c. The cekist Phalauthus, 
said to have been an Herakleid, was placed at the 
head of a body of Spartan emigrants — consisting 
principally of some citizens called E][)eunaktse andjl 
of the youth called Partheni®, who had been dis- 
graced by their ’countrymen on account of their 
origin and were on the point of breaking out into 
rebellion. It was out of the Messenian war that 
this emigration is* stated to have arisen, in a man- 
ner analogous to that which has been -stated re- 

^ ‘ Strabo, I. e. ; Stepbanoe Byz. Httnurowum) ideatificM M#^pon- 
Uunk and Stria in a {wptexing mannW. 

Uvy (XXV. 15) Metapontmin at Atimm ■. compara 

Opuacula, TOl.ij.. Pfolna. xa. p.207. / ; 
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specting the Epizephyrian Lokrians. The lace- . 
daemonians, before entering Messenia to carry on 
the war, had made a vow not to return until they 
should have completed the conquest ; a vow in 
which it appears that some of them declined to 
take part, standing altogether aloof from the expe- 
dition. When the absent sohlieri^ returned after 
many years of absence consumed in the war, 
they found a numerous progeny which had been 
born to their wives and daughters during the in- 
terval, from iaterfOur.se with those (Epeunaktje) 
who had staid at home. ‘ The Epeunaktie were 
puni.shed by being degraded to the rank and servi- 
tude of Helots ; the children thus born, called Par- 
theniie', were also cut off from all the rights of 
citizenship, and held in dishonour. But the parties 
punished were numerous enough to make them- 
selves formidable, and a conspiracy w'as planned 
among them, intended to break out at the great 
religious festival of the Hyacinthia, in the. temple 
of the Amyklaean Apollo. Phalanthus was the se- 
cret chief of the cons^nrators, who agreed to com- 
mence their attack upon the authorities at the mo- 
ment when he should put on his helmet. The 
leader, however, never intending that the scheme 
should be executed, betrayed it beforehand, stipu- 
lating for the safety of all those ii|ij)licated in it. 
At the commencement of the festival, when the 
multitude were already assembled, a herald was 

* Partheniie, t. Mldrm virgim : the desaiption giTen by Varro 
of the Illyrian t^irginm illuatrates this phituie .'-^^Quaa rtfyliiai ibi ap- 
|)ellant« nonnunquam annorum xx, quibos moa non denegavtt* 

ante nnptias ut sucenmberent qnibus vellent, et |ucomitatia ut vagaii 
et Ubtras Aaftere.** (Varro, l>e Re Hustkl^/ii« 10, 9.) 

VOL. in. 
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directed to proclaim aloud, that Phalanthus would 
, not on that day put on his helmet — a proclamation 
which at once revealed to the conspirators that 
the)’^ were betrayed. Some of them sought safety 
in flight, others assumed the posture of suppliants ; 
but they were merely detained in contiuement, with 
assurance of safety, while Phalanthus was sent to 
the Delphian oracle to ask advice respecting emi- 
gration. He is said to have iiuiuired whether he 
might be permitted to approjiriate the fertile plain 
of Sikyon, but the Pythian priestess emphatically 
dissuaded him, and enjoim d him to conduct bis 
emigrants to Satyrium and Tareutum, where he 
would be “a mischief to the lapygians.” Phalan- 
thus obeyed, and conducted the detected conspira- 
tons as emigrants to the Tarenfinc (»alf which he 
reached a few’ years after the Ibundation of S5 bans 
and Ivroton by the Achacans. According to Epho- 
nis, he found these prior emigrants at w'ar with 
the natives, aided them in the contest, and received 
in return their aid to accomplish his own settle- 
ment. But this can liardly have consisted with 


^ For thih fstory reiipectmjg^ the ftmndation of Tfirciitum, Stmbo, 
vi. p. ~2M!' (who |ni vets the verRton.'j both of Anviot htii® and ; 

Jujitin, iu. 4; Diodoras, xv. 60; Excerpta Valican. lib. ed, 

Fr, 12 ; Servitit ii4 Virgil. ai. 551. 

There are eeveral points of diflfemtee between AntiochuR, Lphorua 
and Servius ; the story given in the text ff>ilows the former. 

The Btatement of HpRyebms (v. TlapOfvtim) seems on the whole 
iomevv’hL,t more intdli.'ihle than tiial given by Strabo— Oi nata t6w 
Mcaox/wujjcov K'tSXi^oi-' atroiy ytp^ju^rtm ru>v ma). nt 

Ar'Opa ntxudts ■ JuhJiti traoBlatCb pRi^'lumise, Spurii. 

Thv' heioeR Taras and SatyrtiB (from Satyrium) 

were ceiebraUiU i w'or»hipe«l among the Tarert tines- See Cicero, 
VeiT. iv. 60, 13^; Servius ad Virg. Georg, ii, 107 ; Zumpt. up, Orelli, 
Onomosticon TuUian. ii. p. 570. 
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the narrative of Antiochns, who represented ^|it 
Achseans of Sybaris as retaining even in tfeeUr nfe* 
lonies the hatred against the Dorian name lylnch 
they had contraeted in Peloponnesus’. Antioohus 
stated that Phaknthus and his colonists were re- 
ceived in a friendly manner by the indigenous in- 
habitants and allowed to establish their new town 
in tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the 
native inhabitants of the soil must have been of 
purely inland habits, making no use of the sea 
eitlier for commerce or for fishery, otherwise thev 
would hardly have relinquished such a site as that 
of Tarentum — which, wiiile favourable and pro- 
ductive even in regard to the adjoining laud, was 
with respect to sea-advantages without a parallel 
in Grecian Italy'. It was the only spot in the Gulf 
which possessed a perfectly safe and convenient 
harbour — a spacious inlet of the sea is there formed, 
sheltereci by an isthmus and an outlying peninsula 
so as to leave only a narrow^ entrance. This inlet, 
still known as the Mare Piccolo, though its shores 
and the adjoining tongue of land appear to have 
undergone much change, affords at the present day 
a constant, inexhaustible, and varied supply of fish, 
especially of shell-fish ; which furnish both nou- 
rishment and employment to a large proportion 
among the inhabitants of the contracted moduTQ 
Taranto, just as they once served the same piur* 
pose to the numerous, lively, and jovial population 
of the mighty Tarentum. The cmicentrated po- 

^ Compare Stmbo, vi. p. 3# and p, 2t0. 

* Strabo, vi. p. a7B ; a. 1* 

2 X. 2 
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putation of fishermen formed a predominant ele- 
ment in the character of the Tarentine democracy ^ 
Tarentum was just on the borders of the country 
originally known as Italy, within which Herodotus 

* Juvenal, Sat. vi. 297. Attjue coronatum et petulans madiiiumque 
Tarentum compare Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 ; and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, 34. 
Aristot. Polit, iv, 4, 1. oi dXtcis' iu Tapairn rat Befavrty. **Tareutina 
ostrea," Varro, Fragni. p. 301, ed. Bipont. 

To illustrate tliis remark of Aristotle on the fishermen of Tarentum 
as the predominant class in the democracy, I transcribe a passage from 
Mr. Keppel Craven's Tour in the Southern Provinces of Naples, cFi. x. 
p. 182 : — ** Swinborne gives a list of ninety- three different sorts of 
sheli-fish which are found in the Gulf of Taranto ; but more c^specially 
in the Mare Piccolo. Among these, in ancient times, the murex and 
purpura ranked foremost In value ; in our degenerate days, the muscle 
and oyster seem to have usurped a pre- eminent!!' as acknowledged but 
less dignified ; but there are numerous other tribes held in projwrtiou- 
ate estimation for their exquisite flavour, and os greedily sought for 
during their respttctive seasons. The appetite for shell-fish of all sorts, 
which sfjems peculiar to the natives of these regions, is such as to ap- 
j>ear exaggerated to a foreigner, accustomed to consitler only a few' of 
them as eatable. This taste exists at Taranto, if possible, in a stronger 
degree than in any other part of the kingdom, and accounts for the 
comparatively large revenue which government draw's from this par- 
ticular branch of commerce. ‘Ilie Mare Piccolo is divided into several 
portions, which are let to different societies, who thereby l>ccome the 
only privileged fishermen ; the lower clajises are almost all employed 
by these corporations, as every revolving season of the year affords oc- 
cupation for them, so that nature herself seems to have afforded the 
exclusive trade most suited to the inhabitants 5f Taranto. Both seas 
abound with varieties of testacea, but the inner gulf (the More Piccolo) 
is esteemed most favourable to their growth and flavour ; ttie sandy 
bed is literally blackened by the muscles that cover it ; the boats that 
glide over its surface are laden with them ; they emboss the rocks that 
border the strand, and appear equally abuadant on the shore, piled up 
in heaps.” Mr. Craven goes on to Illustrate still farther the wonderful 
abundance of this fishery ; but that which has been already transcribed, 
while it illustrates the abovc-noticed remark of Aristotle, will at the 
same time help to explain the prosperity and physical abundance of 
the ancient Tarentum. 

For an elaborate account of the state of cultivation, especially of the 
olive, near the degenerate modern Taranto, see the Travels of M. De 
Sali^ Marschlins in the Kingdom of Naples (translated by Aufrerc, 
London, 1796). sect. 5. pp. 82-107» 163-178. 
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includes it, while Antiochus considers it in lap]^a« 
and regards Metapontiom as the last Greek town 
in Italy. Its immediate neighbours were the lapy- L^ygiiuM. 
gians, who, under various subdivisions of name and 
dialect, seem to have occupied the greater part of 
south-eastern Italy, including the peninsula deno- 
minated after them (yet sometimes also called the 
Salentine), between the Adriatic and the Tarentine 
Gulf, — ^and who are even stated at one time to have 
occupied some territory on the south-east of that 
Gulf, near the site of Krotbn. The lapygian name 
appears to have comprehended Messapians, Salen- 
tines, and Kalabrians ; according to some, even 
Peuketians and Daunians, as far along the Adriatic 
as Mount Garganus or Drion ; Skylax notices in 
his time (about 360 n.c.) five different tongues in 
the country which he calls lapygia*. Tlie Messa- 

* Sltylax doca not mention at ali the name of Italy j he givita to the 
whole coast, from Rhegium to Poseidonia on the Mediterranean, and 
from the same point to the limit between Hiurii and Herakleia on the 
Gulf of Tarentum. the name of Lucania (c. 12-13). From this point 
he extends iupygia to the Mount Drion or Garganus, »o that he in- 
cludes not only Metapontiura, but also Hcrakleia in lapygia. 

Antiochus draws the line between Italy and lapygia at the extremity 
of the Metupontine ||Bxntor5' ; comprehending Metapontium in Italy, 
aud •Tarentum in lapygia (Antiochus, Frag. 6, ed. Didot; ap. Strabo, 
vi, p. 264). 

Herodotuft however speaks not only of Metapontium, but also of 
Tarentum, as being in Italy (i. 24 ; iii. 13tJ ; iv. 15), 

I notice this discrepancy of geographical speech, between the two 
contemporai'ies Herodotus and Antiochus, the more especially, because 
Niebuhr has fallen into a mistake by exclusively following Antiochus, 
and. by saying that wo writer, even of the days of Plato, would have 
spoken of Tarentum as being in italy, or of the Tarentinea as Italiots, 

This is perfectly true respecting Antiochus, it is certainly not true 
with respect to Herodotus ; nor can it be shown to be true with mpect 
to Thucydides— for the passage of the latter,^ which Niebuhr produces, 
docs not sustain his inference (Niebuhr, El^lsche Oeschkhte^ vtd, v 
p. 2nd edit). 
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piaDS and Salentines are spoken of as immi^ants 
from Krfite, akin to the Minoian or primitive Kre- 
tans ; and we find a national genealogy which re- 
cognises lapyx son of Daedalus, an immigrant from 
Sicily ; but the story told to Herodotus was, that 
the Kretan soldiers who had accofiipanied Minos 
in his expechtion to recover Daedalns from Kamikus 
in Sicily, were on their return home cast away on 
the shoret of lapygia, and became the founders of 
Hyria a^d other Messapian towns in the interior of 
the coimtry': Brundusium also, or Brentesion as 
the Greeks called it^, jnconsiderable in the days of 
Herodotus, but famous in the Roman times after- 
wards as the most frequented sea-port for voyaging 
to Epirus, was a Messapian town. •. The native lan- 
guage spoken by the lapygian Messapians was a 
variety of the Oscan : the Latin poet Ennius, a 
native of Rudiae in the lapygian peninsula, spoke 
Greek, Latin, and Oscan, and even deduced his 
pedigree from the ancient national prince or hero 
Messapus^. 

We are told that during the lifetime of Phf!||a- 
thus, the Tarentine settlers gained victories Svtr 
the Messapians and Peuketians, which they com- 
memorated afterwards by votive offerings at Delphi 
— and that they even made acquisitions at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of Brundusium* — a state- 
ment difficult to believe, if we look to the distance 

^ Hcrodot. viL 170; Plioy, H. N, tii. 16 ; Atheoae. itii. p. 623 ; Ser- 
viuB ad Virgil. ^Eneid. viii. 9. 

* Hercjdot. iv, 99. 

* Servins ad Virgil. Mmtd. vii. 691. Polybius distiuguisbes lapy- 

giaus from Mess«|»iEns (ii. 24). » 

* Pausauias, 10, 3 ; x. 13, 5 ; Strabo, vi. p. 282, Justin, hi 4. 
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of the latter place, and to the circumstance that 
Herodotus even in his time names it osdy as a 
harbour. Phalanthus too, driven into exile, is said 
to have found a lio8i)ilable reception at Brundusium 
and to have died there. Of the history of Taren- 
taf’i, however, during the first 230 years of its ex- 
istence, We possess no details ; we have reason to 
believe that it partook in the general prosperity of 
the Italian (Greeks during those two centuries, 
though it remained inferior both to Sybaris and to 
Krotdn. About the year 510 sjc., these two latter 
republics 'went to war, and Sybaris wa.s nearly de- 
stroyed ; wliile in the subsequent half-century, the 
Krotoniates suffered the terrible defeat of Sagra 
from the Lokrians, and the Tarcntincs experienced 
an equally ruinous defeat from the laj'vgian Mes- 
sapians. From these reverses, however, the Ta- 
rentiue.? appear to have recovered more completely 
than the Krotoniates ; for the former stand first 
among the Italiots or Italian Grcek.s, from the year 
4(K) b.c, dowt: to the supremacy of the Romans, 
and made better head against the growth of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians of the interior. 

buch were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks 
from I’arentum on the upper sea to Poseidonia on HanGreda 
the lower; and -if we take them during the period 
preceding the ruin of Sybaris (in 510 b.c.), they wdll “■*’* 
appear to have enjoyed a degree of prosperity even 
surpassing that of the Sicilian Greeks. The domi- 
nion of Sybaris, Krotdn, and Lokri extended across 
the peninsula from sea to sea, and the mountainous 
regions of the interior of Cdabria were held in 
amicable connection with the cities and cultivators 
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in the plain and valley near the sea — to the reci- 
procal advantage of both. Tlie petty native tribes 
of CEnotrians, Sikels, or Italians properly so-called, 
were partially helleuised, and brought into the con- 
dition of village cultivators and shepherds dependent 
upon Sybaris and its fellow-cities ; a jtorlion of them 
dwelling in the town, probably, as domestic slaves 
of the rich men, but most of them remaining in tfie 
country region as serfs, Pcncsta\ or colorfl, inter- 
mingled with Greek settlers, and paying over parts 
of their produce to Greek proprietors. But this 
dependence, though accomplished in the first lu- 
st ancr by force, was ytt not uj>hejd exclusively by 
force — it was to a great degree the result of an or- 
ganised march of life, and of more productive Ciil- 
tivation brought within llieir reach — of new wants 
both created and .su]>plicd — of temples, festivals, 
shi[)S, walls, chariots, &C., which imposed n]>on the 
imagination of the rude landsman and shepherd. 
Against rijere force the natives could haytf* found 
sh<!tcr in the uncoufjuerable forests and ravines of 
the CaUdirian Ajicnuines, and in that vast mountain 
region of the Sila, lying immediately bciiind the 
jdains of Sybaris, where ev^cn the French arniV with 
its excellent organisation in 1807 found so much 
difticuitv in reaching the bandit villagers'. It w'as 
Slot by art us alone, but by arms and arts combined 

' Soc a <1- iplkm th*? French military ojieratious iti ahnas^i 

inat’CFs.sHilA coniaiaf'd in a mJuabIc pubUciitiori hy a French 

pL't'K^ral ofhcei, on nervier in that cowutry for yearw, ^ Calabria 

a niiUttiry rfsklrnct (if ihrtfC years,' Lottdion, Letter xx, 

|». ? 

'fht whole pictme uf CuUbna contained hi this valaroe t» lK>th in« 
and imt furtive ; TniTuary o(;»«iratiood had utver before been 
uu'Hcit on. j rohabl;* , a; nK>untain8 of the Sila* 
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Rome to subdue the fierceness of the rude Germans OSMiitwi 
and Britons — that the Sybarites and Krotoniates ^* * ®^***“ 
acquired and maintained their ascendency over the 
natives of the interior. The shepherd of the banks 
uf Lhc river Sybaris or Krathis not only found a new 
e.vcbangeable value for bis cattle and other produce, 
and bec ame familiar with better diet and clothing, 
and improved cultivation of the olive and the vine 
— but be was also enabled to di-.play his prowess if 
strong and brave, in the public games at the festival 
of the l/akinian Hc'rc^, or even at the Olympic games 
in I’eloponncsu.sb Jt is thus that we have to ex- 
plain tin; extensive dominion, the great population, 
and the* wealth' and luxury of the Sybarites and 
Krotoniate - — a population of which the incidental 
reports as given in figures are not trustworthy, but 
which we may well believe to have been very nu- 
merous. The native CEnotrians, while unable to 
combine in resisting Greek force, were at the same 
time less widely di.stinguished from the Greeks, in 
race and language, than the Oscans of Middle Italy, 
a|id therefore more accessible to Greek pacific in- 
fluences ; while the Oscau race seem to have been 
both fiercer in repelling the assaults of the Greeks, 
and iiiore intractabl<! as to their seductions. Nor 
were the lapygians modified by the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum in the same degree as the tribes ad- 
joining to Sybaris and Krotfin were by their con- 
tact with those cities. The dialect of Tarentum*, 

* Sec llicokritus, idyll, iv. 6-35, whicb itluslrates the pomt 

&Uit€<i . <’ 

’ Suidds, V. ; Stephan. Byz. Vt.^‘Tnpa§ : 'Compare 
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as well as <Jf Herakleia, though a noaurked Doric, 
admitted many local peculiarities, and the farces of 
the Tarentine poet Rhintlion,’ like the ;Syracusan 
Sophron, seem to have blended the HfeUenic with 
the Italic in language as well as in character. 

About the year 560 B.t., the time of the acces- 
sion of Peisistratus at Athens, the close of what 
may properly be called tlie first period of Grecian 
history, Sybaris and Kroton v, ere at the niaxiauun 
of their power, which each maintaiiicd for hall a 
teoVi'™ century afterward.s, until the fatal dissension be- 
tween them. We arc told that the Sybarites in 
that final contest marclied again.-t Krot5u with an 
army of 300,000 men ; fabulous as this number 
doubtles.s is, w’e cannot doubt that for an irruption 
of this kind into an adjoining territory, their large 
body of semi-hellenised native subjerts might be 
mustered in prodigious force. The few’ statements 
which have reached us respecting them touch, un- 
fortunately, upon little more than their luxury, 
fantastic seif-indulgencc, and extravagant^dolence, 
for which qualities they have become proverbial in 
modern times as well as in ancient. Anecdotes 
illustrating these qualities w’cre current, and served 
more than one purpose, in antiquity : the philoso- 
pher recounted them in order to discrerlit and de- 
nounce the character which they exem[»Iified, wdiiie 
among gay companies, “ Sybaritic tales,” or tales 

GrundriM difr KomiBchen Litteratur^ Abw^bnilt ii. pt. 2. p. 185-lBC, 
about thc' analogy of tbefte of Rhintlion with the native italic 

Mimea. 

'Fhe dialect of the other citiea of italic Greece m very little known : 
the ancient Inacriptton of PetiUa it Doric : tee Ahrent, De Diaketo 
Dorick» sect. 49* p. 418. 
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respecting, sayings and doings of ancieot Sybi»>‘ 
rites, formed a separate and special class of eac* 
cellent stories to be told simply for amusenaent*— r* 
with Which view witty romancers multiplied them 
indefinitely. It is probable that the Pythagorean 
philosophers (who belonged originally to Krot6a, 
but maintained themselves permanently as a philo- 
sophical sect in Italy and Sicily, with a strong tinge 
of ostentatious asceticism and mysticism), in their 
exhortations to temperance and in their denuncia- 
tions of luxurious habits, might select by preference 
examples from Sybaris, the ancient enemy of the 
Krotoniates, to point their moral — and that the 
exaggerated reputation of the city thus first became 
the subject of common talk throughout the Grecian 
world — for little could be actually known of Sybaris 
ill detail, since its humiliation dates from the first 
commencement oi Grecian contemporaneous history. 
Hek'ita’us of Mildtus may perhaps have visited it in 
its full splendour, but even Herodotus knew it only 
by [last report, and the principal anecdotes respect- 
ing it are cited from authors considerably later than 
him, who follow the tone of thought so common in 

^ Aristophan. Veap. 1260. Alfra>7rtKov ^ Wbat 

is meant by ycXoiov is badly explained by tbe Scholiast 

but is perfectly well illustrated by Aris^phanes himself in sul^ieqneiit 
verses of tbe same play (1427-1436), where Pldloklcion tells two good 
stories respecting a Sybaritan man/’ and a woman in Sylmria ;** 
*Am)p ^vfiixpirrjf ficc - — €P ytivij flroV* iCo- 

c;^iPOF, 

These Xv^dfua are as old as Epitharmas^ whose mind 

was much imbued with the Pythagorean philosophy* See Etymolog* 
Magn. ^Eliao amused hiinssir also with the lordpim 

pmicai (V. H. xiv* 2^) : aimpare %^^ktpvr*ml XdytH, and 

Suidas, SvfiuptTiMus* 
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antiq[a|ty, in ascribing the ruin of the Sybarites to 
their overweening corruption and luxury'. 
fThe Syb^^ Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on 
xuiy— all these accounts, there can be no reason to doubt 
I^Son^in- that Sybaris, in 560 b.c., was one of the most^ 
wealthy, populous, and powerful cities of the Helle- 
nic name, and that it also presented both comfortable 
abundance among the mass of the citizens, arising 
from the easy attainment of fresh lots of fertile land, 
and excessive indulgences among the rich — to a 
degree forming marked contrast with Hellas Proper, 
of which Herodotus characterised Poverty as the 
foster-sister^ The extraordinary productiveness of 
the neighbouring territory — alleged by Varro, in his 
time, when the culture must have been much w’orse 
than it had been under the old Sybaris, to yield an 


* Thus Iferodetus (vi, 127) informs us that at the time when Klei- 
ftthenes of Sikyon invitetl from all Greece suitors of proper dignity fur 
the hand of his daughter, Smindyrid^s of Sybaris came among the 
number, the most delicate and luxurious man ever known/' (fVi 
irXcicrro*' efr cb^pd<]5>tVcTf>-*~Herodot. vi. 127)# aifii Sybarb was 
at that time (b.c. 5S0-560) in its greatest prosperity. In Cbaroeeleon, 
Timaeus, and other writers subsequent to Aristotle, greater details 
were given. Smindyrid^ was said to have taken with him to the 
marriage 1000 domestic servants, fishermen, bird-catchers, and cooks 
(Athenae. vi. 271; xii. 54 1>. The details of Sybaritic luxury, given in 
Atbenseus, are chiefly borrowed from writers of this post-Aristoteiiau 
age — Herakleidds of Pontus, Phylarrhus, Klearchus, Timieus (Athena;, 
xii. 519-522). The best-authenticated of all the examples of Sybaritic 
wealth is the splendid figured garment, fifteen cubits in length, which 
Alkimen^ the Sybarite dedicated as a votive offering in the temple of 
the Lakinian HM, Dionysius of Syracuse plundered that tempie, 
got possession of the garment, mod is said to have sold it to the Car- 
thaginians for the price of 120 talents : Polemon the Periegetes seems 
to have seen it at Carthage (Aristot. Mtmb. Ausc. 96 Athena, xii. 
541). Whether the price be correctly stated, we arc not in a situation 
to determine. 

^ Jierodot. vii, 102. rj "EXXddi ftttHff fiUu mist mr$ itrrt* 
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ordinary crop of a hundred-fold*, and octcdled Iff 
modem travellers even in its present yet 'tOfXPb 
neglected culture — has been already touched npmf;. 
The .river Krathis — still the most considei^ble 
river of that region — at a time when there was 
an industrious population to keep its water-course 
in order, would enable the extensive fields of 
Sybaris to eup^y abundant nourishment for a 
population larger perhaps than any other Grecian 
city could parallel. But though nature wiM thus 
bountiful, industry, good management, and well- 
ordered government were required to turn her 
bounty to account ; where these are wanting, later 
experience of the same territory shows that its in- 
exhaustible capacities may exist in vain. That 
luxury, which Grecian moralists denounced in the 

* Vanro, De Re Hustic&j i. 44. In Sylwtritano dicunt etiam cum 
ccntesimo redire soiitum,*’ The land of the Italic Greeks stands first 
for wlieateri liread and beef ; that of Syracuse for pork and checae 
(Ilernuppus ap. Athena*, i. p. 27): about the excellent wheat of Italy« 
compare Sophukles, Triptolem. Frag. 529, ed. Dindorf. 

Thwphrastus dweUs upon the excellence of the land near Mylae« in 
the territory of the Sicilian Measdnd, which produced (according to 
him) thirty-fold (Hist, Plant, ix. 2, 8* p. 259 , ed, Schnetd.). T1 m« 
tiffords some measure of comparison both for the reality of the ancient 
Sybaritan territory, and for the estimation in which it was held ; ita 
estimated produce being more than three times that of Myla;. 

See in Mr. Keppel Craven's Tour in tlie Southern Provinces of 
Naples (chapters xi. xii. pp. 212-218), the description of the rich and 
productive plain of the Krathis (in the midst of which stood the ancient 
Sybaris), extending about sixteen miles from CaSsano to Ckirtgiiano^ and 
about tvi elve miles from the former town to the sea* Compare also the 
picture of the same country in the work by a French officer ridTenred to 
in a previous note, ' Calabria during a military residence of Hume 
years/ London, 1832, I.*etter xxti. p, 

Hekatteus (c. 39* ccL Klansen) calls 

Cosa is coostdered to be i di pii t Scal# seemingly on gooft 
grounds, with the modern Caisano (Cttsa4||Bell. Civ* iii* 22): 
this to be correct, there must have been ai|, CEnotrian depimdeitt tdwh 
within eight miles of the ancient city of 9|imiis« 
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leading^ Sybarites between 660 and 510 b.c., was 
the result of acquisitions vigorously and industri- 
ously pushed, and kept together by an orderly 
central force, during the century and a half that 
the colony had existed. Though the Troezenian 
settlers who formed a portion of the original emi- 
grants had been expelled when the Achseans became 
more numerous, yet we are told tfiat, on the whole, 
Sybaris was liberal in the reception of new immi- 
grants to the citizcnshij.* and that tliis was one of 
the causes of i<s remarkable advance. Of these 
additional comers we may presume that many went 
lo form its cobmies on the ISfediLerranean Sea, and 
some to settle both among its four dependent inland 
nations and it.s twenty-live subject towns. Five 
thousand horsemen, we are told, clothed in showy 
attire, formed the processional march in certain 
Sybaritic fe.stival.s — a number wliich is best apjne- 
ciated by comparison with the fact, that the knights 
or horsemen of Athens in her be.st day.s did not ex- 
ceed 1200. The Sybaritic horses, if we are to be- 
lieve a story purporting to come from Aristotle, 
were taught to move to the sound of the flute ; and 
the garments of these wealthy citizens were com- 
posed of the finest w^ool from Miletus in Ionia ' — the 
Tarentine wool not having then acquired the distin- 
guished renown which it possessed five centuries 
afterwards towards the close of the Roman republic. 
Next to the great abundance of I»ome produce — 
com, wine, oil, flax, cattle, fish, timber, &c. — the 
fact next in importance which we hear respecting 
Sybaris is, the great traffic carried on with Millltus ; 
these two cities were more intimately and affection- 

‘ Diodor. >ii. 9 . * AthemeuA, kH. p. 6 1 9 . 
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ately connected together than any two Hellefaic 
cities within the knowledge of Herodotus*, llic 
tie between Tarentum and Knidus was also of a 
very intimate character*, so that the great inter- 
course, jjersonal as well as commercial, between the 
Asiatic and the Italic Greeks, appears as a maiiced 
fact in the history of the sixth century before the 
Christian :eia. 

hi t!u^^ respect, as wiJl as in several others', the 
licUenu' world wears a very diffcrtut aspect m 560*.c.-- 
560 B.c. Irorn that which it assumed a century imh,. 
n'lcrwards, aud in which it is best knowui to mo- 
dcrn readers. At the former period, the Ionic and “”**„^* 
Italic Greel.s an: the irrcat ornaments of the Hel- »nM>n 5 

w Ci^rCifilC.31 

Icnic name and carried on a more lucrative trade 
\vi!h cacii oilier than either of them maintained 
with Giee<>; Ihopcr; which both recognised as 
their luother-t uuntry, though wdthout admitting 
un\ thing in the j'ature of c lablished headship. 

The militaiy power of Sparta is indeed at this time 
great and piepondorant in Peloponnesus, but she 
has no navy, arul she is only just essaying her 
strength, not without reluctance, in ultramarine 
interi'crence. After the lapse of a century, these 
circumstances change materially. The indepen- 
dence of the Asiatic Greeks is destroyed, and the 
power of the Italic Greeks is greatly broken ; while 
Sparta and Athens not only become the prominent 
and leading ^cllenic .state.s, but constitute them- 

^ Herodtit, vi. 21. Hespcctlng the great abundance of sbip-timber in 
the territory of the Italiote (Italic Greek^# 6ee Thncfd, vi, 90 j \ii, 

The pitch from the pine forest® in the JBila was also abnndfent and 
celebrated (Strabo, vi, p. 261). 

® Herndot. ili. 1 
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fselves ^centres of action for the lesser cities to a 
degree previously unknown. 

It was during the height of their prosperity, seem- 
ingly, in the sixth century B.c., that the Italic 
Greeks either acquired for, or bestowed upon, their 
tenitcBTy the appellation of Magna Graecia, which 
at tS^ time it w'ell deserved; for not only were 
S5’’baris and Krotdn then the greatest Grecian cities 
situated near together, but the whole peninsula at 
Calabria may be considered as attached to tl)# 
Grecian cities on the coast, Tlie native (Enotrians 
and Sikels occup)iiig the interior had become hcl- 
tenised, or seini-hellenised with a mixture of Greeks 
among them — common subjects of the>sc great cities ; 
so that the whole extent of the Calalji’ian jieainsula, 
W'ithiu the line which joins Sybaris with Posei- 
donia, might then be fairly considered as IJellenic 
territory. Sybaris maintained much traffic with the 
Tuscan towns in the Mediterranean, and the com- 
munication between Greece and Rome, across the 
Calabrian isthmus may jierhaps have been easier 
during tiie time of the Roman kings (whose ex- 
pulsion was nearly contemporaneous with the ruin 
of Sybaris) than it became during the first two 
centuries of the Roman republic. But all these 
relations underwent a complete change after the 
breaking up of the power of Sybaris in 510 b.c., 
and the gradual march of the Oscan population 
from Mhldle Italy towards the south. Cum® 
was overwhelmed by the Samnites, Poseidonia by 
the Lucanians ; who became possessed not only 
of these maritime cities, but also of the whole 

’ til. p. 519- 
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inland territory (now called the Basilicatai 
part of the Hither Caljibria) across from Po*' 
seidonia to the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Ta-’ 
rentuin : while the Bruttians — a mixture of out-' 
lying Lucanians with the Greco-CEnotrian popula- 
tion once subject to Sybaris, speaking both Greek 
and Oscan ‘ — became masters of the inland moUa- 
taiiis in the Farther Calabria from Consentia nearly 
to the Sicilian strait. was thus that the ruin of 
Sybaris, combined with the spread of the Lucanians 
and Bruttians, deprived the Italic Greeks of that 
inland territory wliich they had enjoyed in the 
sixth century b.c., and restricted them to the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast. I'o understand the extra- 
ordinary power and prosperity of Sybaris and 
Kfoloa, in the sixth century b.c., when the whole 
of this inland territory was >;ubject to .them and 
before the rise of the Lucanians and Bruttians, and 
when the naan Magna Grajciu was first given, it 
is neces.sary to glance by contrast at these latter 
periods ; more cspei-ially since the name still con- 
tinued to be applied by the Romans to Italic Greece 
alter tiie contraction of territory had rendered it 
less appropriate. , 

Of Krot6n at thfs early period of its power and 
prosperity we know even less than of Sybaris. It lobrtiy, *' 
stood distinguished both for the number of its citi- 
zens who received prizes at the Olympic gaisti»6, ^^§25^ 
and for the excellence of its surgeons or physicians. t 

And what may seem more surjprising, if we con- 
sider the extreme present inssiubrity of the site 
upon which it stood, it was in |imcient pro- 

' V- l^illnguet 

.1 . 2 M' 
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verhially healthy*, which was not so much the case 
with tfie mope fertile Sybaris. Respecting all these 
cities of Italic Greeks, the same remark is appli- 
cable as was before made in reference to the Sicilian 
Greeks — that the intermixture of the native popu- 
lation sensil^y affected both their character and 
habits. We “liave no information respecting their 
government during this early period of prosperit\ , 
except that we find mention at Krotdn (as at the 
Epize]>hyrian Ljoki i) of a .«enalc of' 1000 memht.i>., 
yet not excluding occasionally the ercicsia or ge- 
nera! assembly ‘ : probably the steady increase of 
their dominion in the interior, and the facility oi 
providing maintenance for nev. poimlatiotj. ten, led 
miK'h to make their political systems, whatever 
they may have been, w'ork in a satisfactory manner. 
The attempt of Pythagora.s and his followers to 
constitute tliem.selves a nding faction as well as a 
philosopliical sect, will be recoimte<l in a subse- 
quent (-liaptcr. I'he {(roecaaiings connected witli 
that attempt will show that there was cousiderahle 
analogy and sympathy between the various cities 
of Italian Greece, so as to render them liable to be 
acted oil by the same causes ; and the festivals of 
the Lakinian Here, administered the Krotoni- 
ates, formed from early times a conuuon point of 
religious assemblage to alT^ ; but the attemjds to 
institute periodical meetings of deputies, for the 
express purpose of maintaining political harmony, 
did not begin until after the destruction of Sy baris, 
nor were they ever more than partially successful. 

* Str»lK»> v». p. 1462* 

® iamblichus, Vit. Pyfcliagor, c* 9 . p. 33 5 c. 35 , p. 210 . 

• xis. 541* 
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One other city, the most distant colony Smaded 
by Greeks in the western regions, yet remain! to 
be mentioned ; and we can do no moi« thlm meft- 
tion’ it, since we have no facts to make up its 
history. IjjlissaUa, the modem Marseilles, was 
founded E^^j^e Ionic Phokseans in t^ 45th Olyro^^ 
piad, about 597 b.o.‘, at the time whm Sybaris and 
Krotdn were near the maximum of their power— 
when the peninsula of Calalaia was all Hellenic, 
and when Cumae also had not yet been visited by 
those calaraities which brought about its decline. 
So much Hellenism in the south of Italy doubtless 
I'aoilitated the western progress of the adventurous 
Pluik'.ean mariner. It wmuld appear that Massalia 
was founded by amicable fusion of Phokaean colo- 
nists with the indigenous Gauls, if we may judge 
by the rumaniic legend of the Protiadae, a Massa- 
liotic family or gens existing in the time of Ari- 
st<itle. Euxenus, a Phokaean merchant, bad con- 
tracted friendly relations wdth Nanus, a native chief 
in the south of Gaul, and v.'as invited to the festival 
in w'hicb the latter was about to celebrate the mar- 
riage of his daughter Petta. According to the 
custom of the country, the maiden was to choose 
for herself a husband among the guests by present- 
ing him with a cup; through accident, or by pre- 
ference, Petta presented it to Euxenus, and became 


^ Thi« diite dcpeiidB upon Timoeus (as quoted by Skymniis Ctiius* 
210) anti Solinus; tliere seems no reasoik for distrusting it, 
Thucydides (i. 13) and laocrat^Sa CArchidamus, p. 316) seem to cott- 
ceire Massalia as foum}ed by the Phokaeftiit about 60 yearn kter, wbem 
Ionia was conquered by Harpagus (sec Bri^kner, Historic Eeip. 
silicasium, sect 2. p. 0, and Raoul Eod^te, Hiatoire des Colemki 
Grecques, voL iii. pp. 406-413, who ]|iiw#er put« the arrival of ^ 
Phokmans, in these regions and at Tartdis^ mndi too early), 

2 m2 
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bis iPrbtis of Massalia, the ofispiiog of this 

mionia^^ was the primitive ancestor and eponym 
of the Protiadae. According to another story re- 
specting the origin of the same gens, Protis was 
himself the Phokaean leader who married Gyptis, 
daughter of N^nnus king of the Segobrigian Gauls’. 
Qf the history of Massalia we know nothing, nor 
lioes it appear to have been connected with the ge- 
n^ml movement of the Grecian world. We learn 
generally that the Massaliots administered their 
affairs with discretion as well as with unanimity, 
and exhibited in their private habits an exemplary 
modesty — that although preserving alliance with 
the people of the interior, they were scrupulously 
vigilant in guarding their city against surprise, per- 
mitting no armed strangers to enter — that they in- 
troduced the culture of vines and olives, and gra- 
dually extended the Greek alphabet, language, and 
civilization among the neighbouring Gauls — that 
they possessed and fortified many positions along the 
coast of the Gulf of Lyons, and founded five colo- 
nies along the eastern coast of Spain— that their 
government was oligarchical, consisting of a per- 
petual senate of 600 persons, yet admitting occa- 
sionally new members from without, and a small 
council of fifteen members — that the Delphinian 
Apollo and the Ephesian Aitemis were their chief 
deities, planted as guardians of*their outlying p<%ts, 
and transmitted to their colonies •. Although it is 

* Anstotlc;* MacrtroXt^rufftf 9r«iXir«ui« up* Atbeillk91illi» xlli* 57^ I «lus« 

tin, xlili. 3. Piutarch (Solon, e* !2) to follow the aatne m 

Joiitm, 

* Strabo, iv. p. 179-182 ; Justiu, xltil. 4HS j Cicero, Pro Flocco^ 

It rather appear* from Aiietotk (Polit. v* 3, vL 4-11) ilmt 
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common to represent a deliberate march im^ stEiwIf ■? 
supremacy of the governing few, with co^tenb^ ' 
obedience on the part of the many, as thd charfieiS^ 
teristic of Dorian states, and mutability not 1^ 
than disturbance as the prevalent tendency in 
Ionia, yet there is no Grecian community to whom 
the former attributes are more pointedly ascribed 
than the Ionic Massalia. The rommerce of the 
Massaliots appears to have been extensive, and 
their armed maritime force sutiiciently powerful to 
defend it against the aggressions of Carthage-^ 
their principal enemy in the western Mediterra- 
nean. 

Senate was originally a body completely close, which gave rise to dia- 
Cijnt«nt on the part of w'calthy men not incladed in it: a mitigation toolt 
place by admitting into it, occasionally, men selected from the latter. 

Some authors seem to have accused the Massaliots of luxunotis 
and etTeminate habits (see Athenaeus, xii. p. 523). 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS. 

On the eastern gide of the Ionian Sea were situated 
the Grecian colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anakto- 
rium, Ambrakia, Apollonia, and Epidamnus. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for 
situation, for wealth, and for power, was Korkyra 
— now known as Corfu, t^ie same name belonging, 
as in antiquity, both to the town and the island, 
which is sej^lated from the coast of Epirus by a 
strait varyiaj^rom two to seven miles in breadth. 
Korkyra founded by^Wie Corinthians, at the 
same time {we are told] M^pyracuse. Chersikrat^s, 
a Bacchiad, is said to accompanied Archias 
on his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, and to 
have been left with a company of emigrants on the 
island of Korkvra, where he founded a settlement’. 
What inhabitants he found there, or how they were 
(iealt with, we cannot clearly make out : the island 
was generally conceived in antiquity as, the resi- 
dence of the Homeric Phseakians, and i,il is to this 
fact that Thucydides ascribes in eminence 

of the Korkyraean marine’ : acew^g to another 
story, some Eretrians from Euboea had settled there, 
and were compelled to retire ; a third statement 

‘ Strmbo, vi. p. 269 ; compare TiiDKUl, Frapi. 49, cd. Golier} Fr. 

5.1, edk Didot. 

* Thocyd. i. 25. 
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represents the Liburoians* as the piiw 
— and this perhaps is the most probable, Since th# 
Libnmians were an enterprising, maritime, piratical - 
race, who long continued to occupy the moi'C 
northerly islands in the Adriatic along the Illyrian 
and Dalmatian coast. That maritime activity, snd 
number of ships both warlike and commercial, 
which we find at an early date among the Kor- 
kyrtTaos, and in which they stand distinguished 
from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, may be plau- 
sil>ly attributed to their partial fusion with pre- 
existing Liburnians ; for the ante-Hellenic natives 
of Magna Gnecia and Sicily (as has been already 
noticed) were as unpractised at sea as the Libur- 
nians were expert. 

At the time when the Corinthians were about to E«rty 
colonize Sic'Uv. It was natural that they should also ofKoAyr 
wish to plant a settleineut at Korkyra, whiclwiwas a , 5 ,^ 11 . 
post of great importance for facilitating the voyage 
Ifom Peloponnesus to Italy, and was farther con- 
venient for traffic with Epirus, at that period alto- 
gether uon-Helleuic. Their choice of a site was 
fully juslitied by tlie prosperity and pdwer of the 
coloTiy, which however, though sometimes in com- 
bination with the mother-city, was more frequently 
tdieiiated from her and hostile, and continued so 
from an early period throughout most part of the 
three centuries from 700-400 b.'c.* Perhaps also 
Molykreia and Chalkis\ on the south-western coast 
of ^2tolia, not far from the mouth of the Corip- 

* 

* Strabo, L a. ; Plutarch, Qiupst. Gr^, c. U : & differeiit la 
Conou, Narrat. 3, ap. Photium Cod. S6^ 

® Hcrodot iii. 49. * 4* Thueyd.i. im i iti. |0t* 

' I 
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tbiaD Gulf, may have been founded by Corinth at 
a' date hardly less early than Korkyra. 

It w^as at Corinth that the earliest improvements 
in Greek sbip-bniiding, and (he first construction of 
the trireme or war-ship with a triple bank of oars, 
was inti'oduccd, and it was probably from Corinth 
ihat this improvement passed to Korkyra, as it di<} 
to Samos. In early times, the Kurkyrasau navy 
was in a condition to cope with the Corinlluati, 
and th(' most ancient naval battle known to 1liu- 
c\ didos' was one between tliose two stales, in Cl! 4 
B.c. As far as we c;an make out, it appears that 
Korkyra maintained her independence not oidy du- 
ring the government of the Bacihiads at f^>rin(h, 
hut also throughout the ioinr reign of the despot 
Kypselus, and a part of the reign of his son .IVri- 
ander. But towards the elo.'C <if this latter reign, 
\\i‘ find Korkyra subjeet to f'orintli ; and the har- 
hartnis treatment inflicted by I’eriander, in revenge, 
for the death of his son, upon AOO RorkjTtean 
\ouths, has already been recounted in a funner 
chajjtcr" After the death of Periandtr, the island 
seems to have regained its imlepeiidenee, but we 
are left without aity particulars respecting it from 
about .Obo B.c;. down to the period shortly prc'ceding 
tlie invasion of Grc;tce by Xerxes — nearly a century. 
At this iaier epoclr the Korkyrataus p^scssed a 
mival force hardly inferior to any state in Greece, 
i'he expulsion erf the Kj^pseJids from Corinth, and 
tilt re-e^stablishment of the previous oligarchy or 
something like it, does not seem to have reconciled 

* 'I'hiiryl* i. Kl. 

'■ Herodrft- iii. rtiap, ij,, ft, 57 of ttnift volarnt* 
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the Korkyraeans to their mother -city ; tot it 
immediately previous to the Peloponnesiafl war thiii 
the Corinthians preferred the bitterest coraplaiiits 
against them of setting at nought those obligations 
which a colony was generally understood to be 
obliged to render. No, place of honour was re- 
served at the public festivals oi Korkyrairfor Corin- 
thian visitors, nor was it the pra^^tice to offer to the 
latter tilt; first taste of the victims sacrificed — ob- 
servances wliich were doubtless rcsjiectfully fulfilled 
at Ambrakia and Ijeukas. Nevertheless the Kor- 
kyraeaus liad tak;'n part eonjoiutiy with the Corin- 
thians ill favour of Syracuse, when that city was in 
iiBrninetit danger of being conquered and enslaved 
by .Hij>ji'''Krates'^ despot of Celu (about 492 b.c.) — 
an incident wiiich shows tliat they were not desti- 
tute of geiK'rous sympathy with sister states, and 
leads us to imagine that their alienation from Co- 
rinth Wit-; as 11 ! uc!. the fault of the mother-city aa 
their own. 

The grouiuls of the (juarrel were, probably, jea- 
lousies of trade — especially trade with the Epirotic 
;ind Illyrian tribes, wherein both were to a great 
degree rivals. Safe at home and industrious in the 
culture of their fertile island, the Korkyrieans were 
able to furnish wine and oil to the Epirots on the 
main-land in exchange for the cattle, sheep, hides 
and wool of the latter — more easily and cheaply 
than the Corinthian merchtmt ; and . for the pur- 
poses of this trade, they hadlpossessed them^ves 
of a Peraea or strip of tlie majii-land immediately on 
the other side of the intervening strait, where they 

Thucyd. i. •2.1-3?. » i * lierodot. tlu IftSf ‘ 
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fortified various posts for the protection <rf their 
property* I'he Corinthians were personally more 
, popular among the Epirots than the Korkyrseans** ; 
but it was not until long after the foundation of 
Korkyra that they established their first settlement 
on the main-land — Ambrakia, on the north side of 
the Ambrakiotic Gulf, and near the mouth of the 
river Arachthus. It was during the reign of Ky- 
pselus, and under the guidance of his son Gorgus, 
that this settlement was planted, which afterwards 
became populous and considerable : we know no- 
thing respecting its growth, and we hear only of a 
despot named Periander as ruling in it, probably 
related to the despot of the same name at Corinth®. 
Periander of Ambrakia w^as overthrown by a pri- 
vate conspiracy, pi'ovokcd by his owi» brutality and 
wai’mly seconded by tlu' citizens, who lived con- 
stantly afterwards under a pojjular government 

Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions 
between Korkyra and Corinth, it a{)j)ears that four 
considerable settlements on this same line of coast 
were formed by the joint enterprise of both — Leu- 
kas and Anaktoriuro, to the south of the mouth of 
the Ambrakiotic Gulf — and Apollonia and Epi- 
damnus, both in the territory of the Illyrians, at 
some distance to tfie north of the Akrokerauidaii 
promontory. In the settlement of the two latter, 
the Korkyraeans seem to have been the principals 

' 'rhucyd. iii. 85. These fortificatioos are probably alluded to hlso 

I, 45-5i* 5 is rStlf iMlvmv 

* lliiacyd. I, 47. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 325, x- p. 452 } Skymii. CHL 453 ; Emui ftoch^tte, 
Hiat deft Colon. Grecq. vol, ii’i. p. 204. 

* Aristot. Polit. V. 3, 5 j v, 8 * 9 , 
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— ^in that of the two former, they w*aei:iD«Iy 
aries i and it probably did not suit their policy #• 
favour the establiabment of any new coliMjy on fi|e 
intermediate coast opposite to their own island, 
between the promontory and the gulf above-men- 
tioned. ■ Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia'are * 
all referred to the agency of Kypselus the Corin- ri«». ^ 
thian, and the tranquillity which Arisitotle ascribes 
to his reign may be in ipart’ dscribed to the new 
homes thus provided for poOr or discontented^C'o- 
rinthian citizens. Leukas was situated near the 


modern Santa Maura : the present island was ori- 
ginally a peninsula, and continued to be so until 
the time of Thucytlidfis ; but in the succeeding half- 
century, the Leukadians cut through the isthmus, 
and erected a bridge across the narrow strait con- 
necting them with the main-land It had been 
once an Akarnaniau settlement, named Epileukadii, 
the inhabitants of which falling into civil dissen- 
sion, invited 1000 Corinthian settlers to join them. 
The new-comers, choosing tlicir opportunity for at- 
tack, .slew or expelled those who had invited them, 
made themselves masters of the place with its lands, 
and converted it from an Akarnauian village into a 
Grecian town’. Anaktorium was situated a short 


^ About Loukaus, set Strabo, x. p, 452 ; Skylax, p. 34 j Steph# Bfi. 

V, 'E?riXf vica5ior. 

Strabo seema to aacribe the cuttltig tbroogb of the kthiiiai to 
original colouiata* But Thu€ydidi>s sp^s of thb Isthmiiil isi the piMii* 
eat manner (iii. and of the Cori«it||iaii aMpa of war tm hehif triiiilK 
iwrted across it. The Dioryktos, or ||tiervemn§ Iholtlipmi ciaiiAt WM» 
always ib|allow, only deep enough for||oat8, «o that shifHi of yrar had 
atiil to be carried across by Irand oi!^^||paachiiiery (Poifb« v. B) ; fiot]i 
Plutarch (De Serk Nora. Vind, p. 55^ and Pliny treat Leukadia aa 
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(iistanoe within the mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, 
founded, like Leukas, upon Akarnanian soil and 
with a mixture of Akarnanian inhabitants, by colo- 
nists under the auspices of Kypselus or Periander. 
In both these establishments Korkyraean settlers 
participated* ; in both also, the usual religions feel- 
ings connected with Grecian emigration wcfe dis- 
played by the neighbourhood of a venerated tenjple .. 
of Apollo overlooking the sea — Apollo Aktius near 
Anaktoriuni, and Apollo Leukatas near Leukas*. 

Between these three settlements — Ambrakia, 
Anaktorium, and Leukas — and the Akarnanian 
population of the interior, there were standing 
feelings of hostility ; perhaps arising out of the 
violence which had marked the first foundation of 
Leukas. The Corinthians, though popular with the 
Epirots, had been indifferent or unsuccessful in 
conciliating the Akamanians. It rather seems in- 
deed that the Akamanians were averse to the pre- 
sence or neighbourhood of any powerful sea-port ; 

having again become a penm^ula, from the accumulation of (H. N. 

iv. 1) : compare Livy* xxxiii. 17- 

Mannert (Geograph. der Gr. und Rom. Part viu. b. 1. p. 72) accepts 
the statemimt of Strabo, and thinks that the Oioryktos had already 
been dug before the time of lliucydidis. But it seems more reasonable 
to suppose that Strabo was misinformed as to the date, and that the 
cot took place at some time between tike age of Thucydid^ and that of 
Skylax. 

Bo^kh (ad Ckjirp. Inscriptt. Gr* t. i. p. 58) and W, C. Miiller (De 
Corcyr«or. Eepublick, Gotting. 1885* p. 18) agree with Mannert, 

* Skymn. Chius* 458 ; Thucyd, L 55 1 Plutardi* Themtstokl^, c, 84. 

* Thucyd, i 46; Strabo, x, p. 452. Before 220 tt.c., the temple of 
Apollo Aktius* which in the time of Thucydides bebuged to AuaktcK 
irium, had come to belong to the Aiuumaiiians ; it seems also that the 
town itself had been merged in the Akarnanian lesgue* for Polybius 
docs not mention it separately (Polyb. iv* 53), 
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for in spite of their hatred towards the Arnhwakh^ 
they were more apprehensive of seeing Amhrakia ia 
the hands of the Athenians than in that of its dSra 
native citizens*. 

The two colonies, north of the Akrokerannian 
piomontory and on the coast-land of the Illyrian 
tribes — Apollonia and Epidamnus — were formed 
chiefly by the Korkyrseans, yet with some aid and 
a portion of the settlers from Corinth, as well as 
from other Doric towns : e8[)eciaUy it is to be no- 
ticed, that the cekist was a Corinthian and a Hera- 
kleid, Phalius the son of Eratokleid^s — for accord- 
ing to the usual practice of Greece, whenever a city, 
itself a colony, founded a sub-colony, the cekist of 
the latter was borrowed from the mother-city of the 
fonner*. Hence the Corinthians acquired a partial 
right of control and interference in the affairs of 
Ei»idamnus, which we shall find hereafter leading 
to important practical consequences. Epidamnus 
(better known under its subsequent name Dyrrha- 
chium) was situated on an isthmus on or near the 
territory of the Illyrian tribe called Taulantii, and 
is said to have been settled about 627 b.c. Apol- 
lonia, of which the god Ajx>IIo himself seems to have 
been recognised as cekist®, was founded under simi- 
lar circumstances, during the reign of Periander 
of Corinth, on a maritime plain both extensive and 
fertile near the river A6us, two days’ journey 

* Thucyd. iii. 94, 95, 115. ; * Thticj’d. i. ^ 

* The rhetor Ariiiteid5s piiyi a 8imili|;|^pliEiient to lllt^ 

Panegyrical Address at that city— the ApoUo had istohded it 

sonally and directly himself* not thmtm any hnman as 

the case with other colontea (Aristetilfe Adyos 
p. 414 ; voU i. p, 3i4^ DindOlf). 
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of Bpldamnus. Both the one and the other of these 
two cides seem to have flourished, and to have re- 
ceived accession of inhabitants from Triphylia in 
Peloponnesus, when that country was subdued by 
the Eieians : respecting Epidamnus, especially, we 
are told that it acquired great wealth and popula- 
tion during the century preceding the Peloponne- 
sian war'; a few allusions which w'e find in Ari- 
stotle, too brief to afford much instruction, lead us 
to suppose that the governments of both began bj' 
being close oligarchies, undej' the management of 
the primitive leaders of th^-^lony — that in Epi- 
damnus, the artisans and’^'ISradesmen in the town 
were considered in the light of slaves belonging to 
the public — but that in process of time (seemingly 
somewhat before the Peloponnesian war) intestine 
dissensions broke up tltis oligarchy'*, substituted a 
periodical senate, with occaaionai public assemblies, 
in place of the permanent phylarchs or chiefs of 

* TllUC^'d. !. 24, e-ytWri'i fi€yd\rj *:ai 7roXvurf9^>a>iros ; Strabo.vji. p. 
viii, p* 357, Steph. Byjt. v, *A^rvXX6»i*ta j Plutarch, De 9<?r5 Numiii. 
Vind. p- 553 ; Paui*aa. v. 22, 2. 

Respecting the plain near the of the ancient Apoilonia, Colonel 
Leake observes : ‘'The cultivation of this noble plain, capable of !*up. 
plying grain to all Illyria and Epirus, with an abundance of other pro- 
ductions, is confined to a few patches of maize near the villages'* 
(Travels in Nortbern Greece. voL i. ch. vii. p. 367). Compare c, ii, 
p. 70. 

The country surrouruling Durazzo (the aticienl Epidamiiu?.) m de- 
ribed by another excellent r^bserver as highly attractive, though now 
unhealthy. See the valuable topographical work, *^AilwLn!en, Ruinelieti, 
wad die Oesterreichbch-ittoidenegrinbcbc Granze,' von fdr. Joseph 
Midler (Frag, !fi44), p. 62. 

“ Thncyd. i. 25 ; Aristot. Polit. ii. 4, 13 ; iii, 1 1, 1 ; iv. 3, 8 ; v. 1, (i ; 
V, .3, 4. 

The allusions of the philosopher are so brief, as to convey little or no 
knowledge; see O. Muller, Dorians, b. iii. 9,^6; Tittmann, Orieeb. 
Staatsverfass. p. 491 . • 
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trws, and thus introduced a form more of 
democratical, yet still retaining the original ain^lS- 
headed archon. The Epidamnian government was 
liberal in the admission of metics or resident aliens 
— a fact which renders it probable that the alleged 
pu! lie slavery of artisans in that town was a status 
carrying with it none of the hardships of actual 
slavery. It was through an authorised selling agent, 
or Pol^tds, that all traffic between Epidamnus and 
the neighbouring Illyrians was carried on — indivi- 
dual dealing with them being inlerdicted*. Apdl- 
lonin was in one respect pointedl\ distinguished from 
Epidamnus, since slie excluded metics or resident 
sti'aiigers with a degree of rigour hardly inferior to 
Rjjarta. The.se few facts arc all that we are permitted 
to hear resjieetina: colonie.s both imporliint in them- 
selves and iotcrestini! as they hrouglit the Greeks 
into connection with distant people and regions. 

The six colonies just named — Korky ra, Ambrak ia, Heiaibn* 
Analttorioin, Lcukas, Apoilonia, and Epidamnus — thes«coio. 
form an aggrcirate lying apart from the rest of the comi^ 
Hellenic name, and connected with each other, 
though not always maintained in harmony, by ana- 
logy ol race and position, us well as by their com- 
mon original from Corinth. That the commerce 
which the Corinthian merchants carried on with 
them, and through them with the tribes in the in- 
terior, was lucrative, we can have no doubt; and 
Leukas and Ambrakia continued for a long tinie to 
be not merely faithful allies, but servile imitators, 
of their mother-city. The cbmmerce of Korkyra 

' PlutMCh, Qu»st. Gmc. p. 397. e. |9 s .Kliaa, V- H. xiU. iS. 
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1 ; 

represented as very extensive, and ca 
. eyetj to the northern extremity of the Ionic Gulf : 
it would «eem that they were the tirst Greeks to 
open a trade and to establish various settlements 
on the Illyrian and Dalmatian coasts, as the Pho- 
kaeans w^ere the first to carry their traffic along the 
Adriatic coast of Italy : the jars and pottery of Kor- 
kyra enjoyed great reputation throughout all parts 
of the Gulf. The general trade of the island, and 
the encouragement for its shipping, must probably 
have been greater during the sixth century b.c., 
while the cities of Magna Graecia were at the maxi- 
mum of their prosperity, than in the ensuing cen- 
tury when they had comparatively dc' lincd. Nor 
can we doubt that the visitors and presents to tlie 
oracle of Dodona in Epirus, which was distant tw'o 
days’ journey on landing from Korkyra, and the 
importance of which was most sensible during the 
earlier periods of Grecian history, contributed to 
swell the traffic of the Korkyranuis. 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary system 
established at Korkyra was thoroughly Grecdan 
and Coi'inthian, graduated on the usual scale of 
obcls, drachms, mime, and talents, without in- 
cluding any of those native Italian or Sicilian ele- 
ments w'hich were adopted by the cities in Magna 

* W, C. Miilier, De Corcyrieor. ch* 3. p. ; Austot. 

Mirab. Au&c. c. 104; Hesyciiiufi^ V. K€pKVptmii ; Herodot. 

L 145 . 

The $tory id the above passage of the Fsetido- Aristotle is to be 
taken in cunoeetkin with the succeediog chapter of the same work (105), 
wherein the fetatement (largely credited ia aotiqoity) is given^ that the 
river Dadabe forked at a certain point of its cotirse into two streams^ 
one liowing into the Adriatic, the other into the Emine. 
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m. The type of the 

lo have passed to thoel of 
ahij^^^brakia'. * 

the islands of jSfkynthus and Kephallema 
(&tote and Cephalonta) we hear very little : of 
liiiaka, so interesting from tho st^ry of the Odys- 
sey, we have no historical information at all. The 
inhabitants of Zakyntlius were /Vchaeans from Pe- 
loponnesus . Kuphallenia was distributed among 
four separate city-governments*. Neither of thsMSe 
islands play any part in Grecian history until the 
time of the mantime empire of Athens, after the 
Persian war. 


' St*e the Inscriptiims Xo. 1S38 and Xo 1845, in ihtj collection of 
Boerkh, aiid BotekhX Metrolugip, Ml H p. 97 Respecting the Corin- 
th mn coinage our mfoiraation is confused and imperfect. 

' rii«cyd. n, 30 <5^1. 


tot. HI. 


2ii 





CHAPTER XXIV. ^ 

V 

AKARNANIANS.— EPIROTS. 

SoMB notice must be taken of those barbarous or 
non-Hellenic nations who formed the immediate 
neighbours of Hellas^.'west of the range of Pindus, 
and north of that r^^i^plttich connects PiDdmi with 
Olympus — as well as of those other tribes, who^ 
though lying more remote from Hellas proper, wewi 
yet brought into relations of traffic or hostility with 
the Hellenic colonies. 

Mama- Between the Greeks and these foreign neigh- 
nma. fcours, the Akamanians, of whom I have already 
spoken briefly in my preceding volume, form the 
proper link of transition. They occupied the territory 
between the river Achel6us, the Ionian Sea, and the 
Ambrakian Gulf : they were Greeks, ^nd admitted 
as such to contend at the Pan-Hellenic games*, yet 
they were also closely connected with the Amphi- 
lochi and Agraei, who were not Greeks ; in manners, 
sentiments, and intelligence, they were half-Hellenic 
and half-Epirotic — like the ASitdIans and the Ozo- 
liau Lokrians. Even down the time of Thucy- 
dides, these nations were sululSkided into numerous 
petty communities, lived in unfoitified villages, 
frequently in the habit of plundering each otlM^i 
and never permitted themselves to 'be unarmed : m 

* Sue Ariitot Fragm* irtpi ed, Netmufttm j Ffifin* 

iroXtma. ^ 
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J,% 


thejr •withdrew their 

ity stock, dyefiy cattle, to th<^ 81 h»}|i|^ ^ 
nwaatmas cw lEiArd^ Hiey yr&tt kk 
most Upit-aitnelt; tow amoog theto being 
to the pffiiKifdy of the Grecian h<^Ute ; but 
they wi^ both brave ami BkHlal in tbeir own mode 
of warfiure^ and the sling in the hands of the Akar- 
nsmian was a weapon ibrinidjBibl& efficiency ^ 
Notwithstanding this state of disunion and inse> 
enrity, however, the Akarnamlnl maintained a loosi 
political league among themselVim, and a hlU near the 
Amphilm^an Argos, on the shores of the Ambra> 
kian G#^h^ been fortified to serve as a judgment- 
seat, or place of meeting for the settlement of dis- 
putes. And it seems that Stratus and CEoiadas had 
both become fortified in some miMtsure towards the 
commencement of the Peloponn^ian war: the 
former, the most condderatife township in Akar- 
nania, was situated on the Achelfius, rather high 
up its coarse — the latter was at the mouth of the 
river, and was rendered difficult of approach by its 
inundationf*. Astakus, Sodium, Palserus, and Aly- 
zia, lay on or near the coast of the Ionian Sea, 
between CEniadse and Leukas ; Phytia, Koronta, 
Medefin, Limnsea and Thyrium, were between the 

Lian Gulf and the 


southern shore of tbe ; , 
river Achelfius. 

The Akarnaiians appear to Imve produced many 
pre^phets ; and they up thir mythical ancef* 
try, as well as that of Uieir neighbours the Am; 
lochia^, to the most renowne*^ profhetic ; 
amoQg the Grecian b^oes — AmmiaFttu% with hbi 





* PaUax, i. ISO ; Tkucyd. ii- Bl. 


i. ti. 109 ; UL 
2 N 2 
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sdns'AlkmsKdn and Amphilochus : 
eponymous hero of the nation, ani 
mous heroes of the separate towns, 
to be the sons of Atkma'bu*. They 
together wnth the ^tolians, as mere rude shepherds 
by the lyric poet Aik man, and so they seem to have 
continued with little alteration until the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, when we hear of them, 
for the first time, as allies of Athens and as bitter 
enemies of the Corinthian colonies on their coast. 


Akar-xV .' <*• 

I other' 

were 8up^f-’*«",, 
are spoken o-y!; 


The contact of those colonics, however, and the 
large spread of Akarnanian accessible coast, could 
not fail to produce some effect in socialising and 
improving the people ; and it is probable that this 
effect would have been more sensibly felt, had not 
the Akarnanians been kept back by the fatal.neigh> 
bonrhood of the .^tolians, with whom they were in 
perpetual feud — a people the most unprincipled^ 
and uniinproveable of all who bore the Hell^bii^ 
name, and whose habitual faithlessness stdod in , 
marked contrast with the rectitude and stedfastn^s " 
of the Akarnanian character*. It was in order tb. 
strengthen the Akarnanians against tbeiMi^^ous 
neighbours that the Macedonian Kas^bider nr^e^ 
them to consolidate their numerous small townidi^ips ^ 
into a fe.w considerable cities : partial]^ at least the 
recommendation was carried into J^ect, iM) as to 



* Thwsyd. ii. 68-102 ; Stopl^. aoiriaJ? See the diecv»ehH)^ 

in Stn^o (X. p.46S}, -wbettKO- the Ahamimitos did, or did not, take 


part in the expedition agniiurt TVoy j Ephoma maiatainiog <hs oe^atave, 
and stringing together a phiiwible narrative to explain wAy they did hirt. 
The time came When the Akarnanian# gained credit with Rome for thia 


bupposted absence of their anicestors. 


* Poiyb. iv. 30 : compare also ix. 40. 
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Stratus and one or two other towiis ; tut 
-succeeding century, the town of Le^k|8 
lbs. to lose its original position as a separate 
Wnthian colony, and to pass into that of chief 
3^y pf Akarnania', which it lost only by the sen- 
tali^ of the Eoman conquerors. 

I''a8suig over the borders of Akarnania, we find 
piinall nations or tribes not coiisidered as Greeks, but 
jknown, from the fourth century b.c. downwards, 

■ under the common name of Epirot.s. This won! 
. signifies properly, inhabitants of a continent as op- 
posed to those of an island or a peninsula, and 
came only gradually to be applied by the Greeks 
as tUeir comprehensive denomination to designate 
all those diverse tribes, between tlie Ambrakian 
Gulf on the south and west, Pindus on the east, 


auu 

and 


’ *be Illyrians and Macedonians to the north 
>rth-east. Of these Epirots, the principal 


were — the Chaoniaus, Thesprotians, Kassfipians, 
and Molossians*, who occupied the country inland 
as well as maritime along the Ionian Sea from the 
Acroceraunian mountains to the borders of Am- 
brakia in the;interior of the Ambrakian Gulf. The 
Agraeans ,,^'14 Amphilochians dwelt eastward of the 
last-mentioned gulf, bordering upon Akm'nania : 
the Atham^es, the Tymphaigns, and the Talares 
livfed along |i|e western skirts and high ripigu^pf 
Pindns. Ai#g these various tribes it is diffi<^lt 
to discriminato the semi-HeII0xic from .the nemy 
Hellenic ; for Herodotus consi|4f|r8 bothMolossiaim 




Diodori §7 ; Wy, xxxitl 
Sky lax, c. 2S-32. 


4 :i|v* m* 


fompristS^ 
ditisraiit 
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afSd Tfe^protians as Hellenic, and f 
D^dna^ as well as the Nekyomantcic 
cavern for evoking the dead) of Acheron, weiv i* 
in the territory of the Thesprotians, and both 
the time of the historian) Hellenic. Thucydi^ 
on the other hand, treats both Molossians and 'i^ 
protians as barbaric, and Strabo 'says the 
respecting the Atbamanes, whom Plato numbers 
Hellenic*. As the Epirots were confounded witl^ 
the Hellenic communities towards the south, so' 
they become blended with the Macedonian and II* 
lyrian tribes towards the north ; the Macedonian 
Orestie, north of the Cambunian mountains and 
east of Pindus, are called by Hekatseus a Molossian 
tribe ; and Strabo even extends the designation Epi- 
rots to the Illyrian Paroraei and Atint^es, west of 
Pindus, nearly on the same parallel of latiturf' ^^|h ^ 
theOresta;’*. It must be remembered (as 
above), that while the designations lUyriaiM? and 
Macedonians are projierly ethnical, given deno^' * 
analogies of language, habits, feeling, and C-’" ft 
}>osed origin, and prt)bab}y acknowiedg^;.^y - 
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^ Herofiot, iL 56, r. 92, vi. lUT ; Tbncyd, ii. SO j Mittos, 

р. 315, Tlie Cliw»»ian» and were ee’jmit'ciii.J/ river 

"rhywcfm ;uow Kulamas)— tlmcjrd, i. 46 j Stisplianua ^ Tpold* 

* Fr* TT, *£d.4ikku$m$ Stmbo, vii. p. 

с. ft la tile lime of TfaLOcydid^a, tlie Mokwi aoid ,^?^5 Afeiatiae* were 

under Brme. king (ii^ 80 ), Tbe aouii^ Hiucydki^a, 

Bit aaft oidy iiitiabitaat& of a coatiaeat—ol (i. 47 j H* 

tocludea jdgStoliaxia aad Akamaaituift aadiii applied to itiJba* 

ia aaed m its M|»eeial oeiuHi to designate the territory west 6f 





HelDeii, vi. I, 7. 


uiMi Edaaer, part vii* 
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leelves — the name E^nvnti bdlieb|^ 
language, is given by Gredcs ^on>(b 
laths nothmg except residence on a particular p«t- 
^ 1^^ of the continent. U’heopompus (sft)oat 340 b.c.) 
I^hnned fourteen distinct Epirutic nadcms, among 
" vlioln the Moi(»kmns and Chaonians were the prin- 
cipal . it is possible that some of these may have 
been'semi-IUyrian, others semi-Macedonian, though 
all we^fe comprised by him under the common name 
Bpirots *. 

Of these various tribes, who dwelt between the 
Akrokeraiinian promontory and the Ambrakian 
Gulf, some at least appear to have been of ethnical 
khi^red with poi tions of the inhabitants of Southern 
Italy. There wore Chaonians on the Gulf of Ta- 
tiionttflP, before the arrival of the Gre^ settlers, as 
’’ m Epirus : we do not find’ the name Thes- 
JB in Italy, but we find there a town named 
nf Pandosia and a ri\ er named Acheron, the same as 
the Epirotic Tliesprotians . the ubiquitous 
w *** counectt d both with one and with 

This ethnkal affinity, remote or near, 


acdct* 

de^i 



\ GSnotrians and Epirots, which we must 
I fact without being able to follow it into 
J^ififlts at the same time with the circttm- 
;<«|^th seem to have, been susceptible of 
HeB«»i£_^^ences to an unusual degree, and to 
havoj||||^M |llded, with comparatively little diffi- 
culty^ imperfect B|Bllenism, like that of 

the iltffiians and Akarnaaiins. The Thesprotijua 
con^p^n of Thessaly pasf^d in this manner intd 


lhe«el^ 

eOuMUx 

witibtiiMm 

ofSi>^ 


^ Slrilbo^ fllJb* 334s 



fiiSloRr or crebce. 




[ers^wilh 

Mace- 

liblc 
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An Greeks, Ind the Amphilochii^ 
on the Airobrakian Gulf ti| f 
idaen by the reception of Greeks frona i " 
though the Ainpbilochiens situated wit 
city still remained barbarous in the time c 
did#s‘ : a century afterwards, probably,, th 
be hellenised like th^rest by a longer con* 
of the same Hiliuences — as happened with th 
in Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact bounda 
the different tribes inhabiting Epirus as they 


in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c., at tin 

^Siicarieii , , jr, • . ■ 

when the western stream Oi Grecian colomi 
was going on, and when the newly-eStablished 
brakiots must have been engaged in subjuf 
expelling the prior occujiants of their val' 

—is out of our power : we have no in ' 
prior to Herodotus and Thucydides, and . / 
they tell us cannot be safely applied to a 
much earlier or much later than their ~S^ , 

there was great analogy between Ac ‘ ^ 

donians and the Epirbts, from Mo % * 

across the continent to the coast%>pp 
in military equipment, in the iashior 
hair, and in speech, we are apprise 
passage of Strabo ; who fartber'te' 
of the tribes spoke two different ' 

I 

^ Tliucyti ii, OU. 

^ Strabo,, viL^p«334. lo these AHine "iffT'ipyiih 

of the pnmMt such is the rnktitit widJlitelcAillc of 
Ort‘eks, Albanians, Bulgark Sekvoniant, Walkchfina that 

most of the natives find thfiinaelv»& under the neceaaity Af two, 

sometimes three, languages : see Dr, Griaetkoii,' 
uii4 oach Brusaa, ch» xii. vohih h’ 
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|t::('|Mrii^m'''aj|#^incoirporaA» , 

""iriilpm {ij|d new alliances 
r n^ .^|fAsrtive situation nf the tiuv^' 
be the more easily ^ecte## 
isyeii ii| the fourth century b.c., was 
aggWSgate of vUla^, with* 
jgieat cenlhai cities : so that the sev^ppfoe 
^fr^m the Molossian yihion;and its junc- 
th«"!'Tbf«protiaja (aiwtraoting froni^he 
j wh**^ it mi^it he connected^ wto 

I'^Ve Itttle' inactical" difference 'M'its condition^'^^ ' 
j3hr><^iJhniP«/,The'^aduai increase of Heilemc^i;:. 
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lflo^oe'"teBded;«partiaUy to centralise this 
I ei^iging some of the villages into 

4js by the incorporation of some of thar 
• and in thiSVay probably were formed 

J ^pirotic cities which were destroyed 
to plunder on the same day, by l*aulu» 
lias and the Roman jimate. The Thesprotian 
,'*5^ is rallied h city even by Thucydidds‘. Nc» 
situation was unfavourable to the 
If considembie cities, either on the C0|||t 
intanor, since the physical character df 
la an exaggeration of that of Greece^ 
wild, rugged and mountainmss « 
'ip^lowgrouncb, though frequent^ aiw 
'f f^ while the '>soil is rarely auit^, inv 
nl|«K)^ace8, for.:|be cultivation of'lx>rtt|;;; 
flour ^%he consun^tliaii. 

i. “n'lfa y j 

'T 'T*'-' 

i. 47. Ipwiot^, in Ute more nortWdy 
only • tlMuga A wtk an 'hspotUmt 

^ 81 ). 
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ftt the present day, is 
over the lofty ridge of I 
asses and muleB* ; while the fruilf 
are brought from Afta, the territf 
£piras is esseutialiy a pastoral cof 
as well as its shepherds and she^ 
<»lebrated throughout all antiquity , 
lation tiien, as now, found divided 
the most suitable to their means ' 
Jba S{Hte of this natural tendency, b 
influences were to a certain exten 
'a to them that we are to ascrii 
^wns like PhoenikS — an in]aii4 
.^rmoved from the sea, in a latitud*% 
ef the northKfnmost point of Kork 0 
bins notices as the most flourishin, 
cities at the time when it was plu 
lyrians in 230 b.c. Passar^, f i]| 
where the Molossian kings wer4 
their accession to take, their con ^ 
grown into a conside&ble town, ii .M 
before the Roman conquest ; whH^ 
lakS, and Honmim also become ky 
same period’. But the most imp 
those kings made towards aggrsu^^ 
acquisition of the Greek city of 
became the capital of the kingdmf^ 




* Leaked Travtlfl in Noitkem Grmc% ch.jffl 

f 10, 233 j dtL. h. voL L ^.#11, Cyprlm EoIwh^ 
liook iv* ck* 2» Sk 

wp^s 

In 47. 

* PolyMiia, u* 0, a 

® nntftrch, Pynh. c. i, j v’ 


only site soitaMe 

Hon which the conatry »8(:|||ii|HM 
'm coast of Epirus ^com 
pbi^iakian Gulf northwandt 

^Et pmiEffilintory, we , shall find 
: f^hudan colontfolte : there' syra. nolN^^ 
maritime pfeuns whi^ tlieidi^^| 
0'<|Miabits on Its coi^, aha which sas^j| 
^fea hdenr of Sybouis, and KrpIlhi^P 
whole extent, the niouiitinn>regioi^' ^ 
idSfording little cultivahleeoil, appr(»dn|ra 
|Ca', and the level ground, wlmrevMjj^^ 
°'%e commanded and possessed (as 
Ogers on hill-sites, alwap difficul^H^ 
Inexpu^table. Erola hmioe, 
naghbourhood W Kork 3 rra — herself wflK 
w trd^ with Epirus, and jeahnift, 
^.rtVieds — we may understand yrhy 
pi%ri)^^l|«}tnitted l;hi8 auprodt^Mt tlte^^||| 
Ojty^ her northward bo>' t^eimtarttime M 
^ or westward to Itady. In/iBdIi’ ^ 
t ind Ihucydidds, there seems to 

settlement between Amft® 
t ^ HpeAt : the ha^mmr caS^ (Slyliyil^^ 
j^^o wnghbouring valley and plain, 
tn Epirus next to that of 
^|» junction of the lake and river 
sea, were possessed l^f the T 
^ Jp ^hyr6. situated tm a aeighbod 
^H baps also in part by the an 


Pit^Q4igni0>w <Wd. |e. I, p. 67. 
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>tiaa town of Pandosia,' 
’both in Italy and Epi 
Amidst tlie almost 
'.if. 'i] and gorges which mark 



. 5|)rotian river, was situated 






m 

T jSconjumunity of Suli, which hcf 
. surrounding viilages in tl 
the plain — the counterpart » 
rulers in situation, in fierceiif 
I, but far superior to tlicin inf’ 
endurance. It appears that 
^Jiydid^s, certain Greek sett 
admission into the Epirot 
for Demoslhenfis “ inei 
tetia, and Etea, as settlements. 
|.»ip of Maeedbn cdnfincred ami 
. brother-in-law the king ol tlf 
;; and Strabo tells us that the 
/'Sljggn changed to Kichyras, 
jy an accession of new inhabit 
latiii the Chaoiiians and Tbe4 
Ire time of Thucydides, as 

tUe account of tlsis territory in Col 
Urcece, vol. u ch. v. j bin joumpy 
0M md thv course of the Arbwoilt 

> Acherusiaa lake ajoti rnarshc'S near 

Ck, XXt.Vj |>. 73, 

tlie "anciftiit sites (ohserves Coionel 
m the grcAt valleys watered by the Lo| 
Stoia, and their tributaries^ it i» a naorts||;vr|' 
►gtapher not to be able' to apjdy a ite'.:?,. 


tmmbcr of these.'^tiHi aiford».Otte 
leach 'iniiiat have beei^m^l^ *dly 
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